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KATHARINE KAELRED, as Edith Cortlandt, and HALE HAMILTON, as Kirk Anthony, in “The Ne’er Do Well.” 
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MADGE KENNEDY, as Little Miss Brown; and MATTIE FERGUSON, as the Maid, in “Little Miss Brown,” 
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dle, is refused a room by 


NED A. SPARKS, as the Hotel Clerk. Photograph by White, New York. 
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E HARPER THORNE, as Mrs. Dennison, in Act Il 


Brown.” Photograph by White, New York. 


of “Little Miss 


WILLIAM MORRIS, as Richard Dennison 
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This and the picture on the opposite page show a scene from ““The Flowers of the Nations’’ ballet, 
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in ‘Under Many Flags,” at the New York Hippodrome. Photograph by White, New York. 
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This and the picture on the opposite show the climax of Act I'l in ‘‘E’evating a Husband:"" PERCY DENTON, 
as Frank Forsythe; J. HOMER HUNT, as Prof. Benson; LOUIS MANN, as Charlie Sample: 
EMILY ANN WELLMAN, as Letty; CHARLES HALTON, as Prof. 
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Topfer; rata elvan, AE as Prof, Cox; JESSIE CARTER, as F Maia Elwood; and ‘CHARLES MILLER, as 


rt Duncan. (See novelization of the play inning page 901 of this issue.) 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Intimate Chat 
With Pinero 


THE VIEWS AND METHODS OF THE 
NOTED ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHT 











ROM the vari- 
ous articles 
and com- 


F | 


mentaries dealing 
with Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero that 
have been pub- 
lished from time 














to time, I . had 
come to regard 
him not only as 
the most gifted and 
prolific but also as 


the most peripatetic 

of present day English 

his Tub does not seem to : 

have been more vari- S 

e 

shade, L Dek 
One interviewer, I OUIS \ @ 0e 

his personality and habits of daily life, 

had tracked him for the ordeal to his 

he was described as indulging himself 

to his heart’s content in his favorite 


dramatists. Diogenes in 

ous in-his places of 

remember, who searched diligently into 

pretty house in St. John’s Wood, where 
761 


mem pastime of cricket at 


. . 


\ This article, 


Lord’s, which was 
conveniently near. 
of 
course, was on 
Pinero, the 
sportsman. 
Another writer, 
I recall, pictured 
Pinero—let us 
drop at once 


yY/ the Sir Arthur, for 
the man 

¥ more interesting as a 
playwright than as a 
knight—standing at his 
library window high up in a 


is much 


cosy flat in Han- 
over Square, gaz- 
ing reflectively out 
over the housetops 


v. and chimney pots of foggy, grimy 
London—which, by the way, is not 
nearly so foggy or grimy as some 
Americans like to believe. This was 
a pen sketch of Pinero, the dreamer. 

And I also recollect a quite vivid 








description, 
among others, 
of Pinero’s 
home life at 
Stillands, his 
country seat 
near North 
Chapel, in 
quiet Sussex, 
where the writer 
would have 
had you _be- 
lieve the dram- 
atist galloped 
along the rural 
drives in the 
mornings and 
followed the 
elusive golf ball 
in the after- 
noons, varying 
his pursuit of 





outdoor pleas- 
ures with oc- 
casional long 
spins on his bicy- 
cle. This was an attempt to with the 
portray Pinero, the coun- ees es under- 
try gentleman. Nor are Folsham & standing 
these changes of domicile all Jaap ‘Gmipt that the 
that I might recall. details of the visit and 
So when the English dramatist in the conversation were to find their way into 
closing week of June made an exception print, I was quite prepared for another 
to his long-adhered-to rule and wel- change in his location. Nor was I dis- 
comed a dramatic critic to his home, appointed. Pinero at that time was 
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REFUSES THE Viscount’s OFFER OF MARRIAGE 


domiciled, not at St. John’s Wood, or in 
Hanover Square, or in Sussex, but in a 
comfortable home in Hurley Street, 
Mayfair, hard by Portland Square— 
which, in accordance with the baffling 
system of London street addresses, was 
not in Hurley: Street at all, but around 
the corner in Devonshire Street. 


A tiny home it seemed, 
compared with our more 
spacious but not more at- 
tractive American city 
houses. White in color, and 
most picturesque with its 
flowering window boxes,— 
the growing of window 
plants is a perfected horti- 
cultural science in London, 
—Pinero’s house looked as 
if it might have been 
squeezed by main force be- 
tween the two larger struc- 
tures that towered above it 
on either side. 

The dramatist’s study, 
where he received me, 
seemed oddly large and 
somewhat gloomy com- 
pared with the exterior ap- 
pearance of the house. He 
was busily writing at a 
great mahogany table in the 
far end of the room, with 
the early English twilight 
coming through the mul- 
lioned window panes as I 
entered, but he _ started 
quickly from his chair and 
alertly advanced with out- 
stretched hand. Of the 
simple details of that 
writing table, which itself 
furnished an index of his 
personality and working 
method, I may speak later. 
For the. moment, the man 
himself must be the thing. 

This bald, ruddy English- 
man in his middle fifties, in 
whose ancestry are mixed 
strains of the Portuguese and 
the Jew, you could recog- 
nize at once, not only from 
his photographs but from 
his caricatures. His features 
are the kind that appeal 
irresistibly to one who has the gift of 
distorting facial lines for humorous 
effect. Every vestige of hair, unkindly 
deserting his crown, has receded to a 
mere fringe over his ears and at the 
back of his head. His small, alert brown 
eyes, that betray what is passing in his 
mind before the word is uttered, seem 
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even smaller beneath his great, bushy, 
black brows. His prominent aquiline 
nose indicates his Hebraic heritage. His 
mouth is large and sensitive, and his 
well-molded, firmly set chin, to a prac- 
ticed physiognomist, would proclaim 
him to be-a man of determination who 
would not permit obstacles to impede 
his way to a goal he had resolved to 
reach. His general expression is of the 
genial, dignified gentleman who, how- 
ever, knows how to be severe, even ob- 
durate, when occasion demands. 

I had heard, of course, the stories of 
Pinero’s inborn aversion to the writer 
who seeks him outside of the arena of 
his professional life, which is the thea- 
tre. I had come to believe the tales of 
his evasiveness, for on several previous 
visits to London I had striven without 
success to arrange a meeting with him. 
I remembered that, among the twenty 
or more of his plays on which, in my 
own professional capacity, I had been 
called upon to comment, not all had 
been treated with that cordiality which 
begets friendship. It is a common failing 
of artists—of human nature generally, 
in fact—that they remember uncom- 
plimentary criticism and soon forget 
the favorable word. 

But if I had harbored misgivings of 
Pinero’s attitude toward one who be- 
longed to the guild of dramatic criti- 
cism, I was quickly reassured by his 
easy geniality and his charming hos- 
pitality. Far from reticent, I found him 
voluble. In conversation he preferred 
asking questions to answering them, 
but behind every remark were the au- 
thority and confidence of opinion of one 
who is not unaware that he has won his 


urs. 

With a jocular remark about the 
cheerless rain outside, a laughing com- 
ment on how needless, to an American, 
at least, must seem an open fire in mid- 
summer—which, however, is no laugh- 
ing matter in London—Pinero reached 
for a silver-bound casket of cigarettes 
and settled himself comfortably in an 
easy chair beside the hearth. 

“Cigarettes?” said he, inquiringly. 
“You'll find all kinds. I prefer Vir- 
ginian. Every now and then I have a 
supply made. Try one?” 


There were all kinds—long ones, 
short ones, lean ones and fat ones. I un- 
patriotically took issue with him at 
once against a home product that had 
paid high duty for British naturaliza- 
tion and chose a fat, sleck Egyptian. 

“When summer time comes,” he ob- 
served, “you Americans run away to 
Europe, while we Englishmen remain 
at home and work. For instance, I am 
working very hard just now—putting 
on a revival of ‘The Amazons.’ 

“But you are great travelers. You 
absorb and assimilate all kinds of life. 
You are constantly enlarging your 
point of view. That is why your inter- 
est in the theatre is so catholic. You are 
a wonderful nation of theatre-goers.”: : 

“How about the Englishman—based, 
of course, on your own experience with 
him?” I inquired. 

Pinero shook his head. ‘‘The Bhi. 
lishman,”’ he replied, “would rather see 
in the theatre the only life he knows 
much about or is especially interested 
in. That, it is needless to say, is sagem 
life. 

“Tt is our folly,” he continued ear- 
nestly, “‘that more attention is not paid 
to the examples of your American dra- 
ma which come occasionally to London. 
I always go to see them and I enjoy and 
admire them. Your dramatists are 
writing virile and vital plays which 
grow out of the complexity of your 
distinctly native life. 

“Nevertheless our Englishmen give 
little heed to them. The inference, 
naturally, is that we are prejudiced 
against the plays that illustrate your 
national character and ventilate your 
native problems. But that is not a right 
inference. The Englishman is not preju- 
diced against American plays. He is 
indifferent to them, that is all. He just 
doesn’t care. It is our great misfortune 
tather than our fault that we are so 
self-centered. It is a characteristic born 
in us, and one we can’t shake off. When 
American plays fail in London, it is not 
because they are disapproved, but 
because they are ignored and neg- 
lected. 

“Your people, on the other hand, are 
alert to everything that comes from out- 
side your borders. Foreign life and 





foreign character 
you readily com- 
prehend. In that 
respect you 
have a 
great 
advan- 


ae 


v7. tage 
. over us. 


ea. 
‘\ Y You may 
; , : 


THE Viscount 
MAKING LOVE TO Li!’y IN 
“THE ‘MIND THE PAINT’ GIRL” 


be surprised if I tell you that I have 

come to regard the American theatre 

as my court of last resort. If one of my 

plays doesnot succeed in London I am 

not discouraged. I say, ‘Well, let’s send 
it over to the United States and find 
out what’s in it.’ ” 

After this spontaneous and ap- 
parently wholly sincere compliment 
to American audiences, which, to 

quite as great an extent as his own 
countrymen, have helped him to at- 


_ tain his present great reputation and 


ample material prosperity, Pinero per- 
mitted himself to be led to the interest- 
ing topic of his methods of work. 

“The ideas of my plays,” said he, 


. ‘are born—I do not know how. They 


come to me most readily when there is 
plenty of activity and excitement 
around me. They are suggested by my 
observation of simple, everyday things 
—perhaps a mere incident 
will become the corner- 
stone of a dramatic 
theme. But when 
it comes to the 
actual writing— 
ah, that is dif- 
ferent. Then 
the method 
changes 
entirely. I 
must avoid 
excitement. 
I must go 
away 
s om e- 
where— 
where there 
is nothing 
to distract 
or disturb 
me. 
“The dram- 
atist, you see, 
is only the mouth- 
piece of his char- 
acters, plus, of course, 
his knowledge of the 
technique of the the- 
atre, which enables him 
to manceuver them. So he 
must assume an impersonal 
attitude toward them and 
permit them, so to speak, to 


PINERO’S EYES, SMALL, 
ALERT, AND BROWN, SEEM 
EVEN SMALLER UNDER HIS 

GREAT, BUSHY, BLACK BROWS 
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develop out of themselves. But logic is 
the groundwork of every play as well as 
of every character—the immutable law 
of cause and effect. Is it not so in life? 

“Therefore, the dramatist must strive 
to be impersonal. In the play he is not 
speaking for himself. If his audience 
were to be constantly reminded of him, 
the intended effect of his play as a 
picture of life would inevitably be im- 
paired.” 

“But you follow some established 
method in your writing,” I suggested. 

Pinero thoughtfully lighted a fresh 
cigarette and continued: 

“That is the 


great dif- — — 
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ficulty of my work. I have to adjust 
myself in a different way to every play I 
write. I might almost say that with 
every new play I undertake I must 
learn afresh the art of playwriting. 
There are, to be sure, a set of principles 
which bind the art of the dramatist, but 
the method of the work changes with 
each play.” 

“When you are busy on a new play, do 
you write at it steadily, all day long?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh dear no!” exclaimed Pinero, as 
if distressed at the very thought. “‘ Three 
or four hours of actual work each day is 
quite enough. After that amount of 
literary labor one’s mind refuses to con- 

centrate itself. One cannot work at 
playwriting with a weary mind, for 
a play is a matter of minute and 
perplexing details. I am in- 
clined to believe that my best 
work is done at night, but 
that is largely a matter of 
% habit.” 

6 ‘How long do you de- 

Ra vote toa play?” 

“A year; never less 
than a year and some- 
times more. It ought to 
require fully that length 
of time to complete a 
drama— that is, to get it 

exactly as you want it 
or as you believe it ought 

to be.” 
The question was super- 
fluous. Since 1877, when, as 
an obscure actor earning only 
five dollars a week, Pinero made 
his modest beginning as a drama- 
tist by writing a one-act comedi- 
etta entitled “Two Hundred A 
Year,” his plays have been ap- 
pearing almost with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. When, as a 
novice in his craft, he was en- 
gaged in “finding himself,” he 
sometimes contributed two to 
each London dramatic season, 
but for more than two decades 
one drama has been his average 
annual output. By following this 
system he has now reached a total 
of thirty-eight original plays— 
which, however, does not include 
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a few translations and dramatizations of 
minor importance. 

“And I try,” continued Pinero, ‘‘to 
vary my work—that is, not to write the 
same kind of plays all the time. In that 
direction my pleasure lies. Otherwise I 
fear the work might grow very irksome. 
I no longer attempt to interest any spe- 
cial audiences. I like to write from with- 
in myself, so to speak. Latterly I have 
been rather serious, but some day I 
shall return to a lighter vein. I shall 
wait for the mood to seize me.” 

Pinero glanced over his shoulder 
toward his desk, which was now a little 
indistinct in the dim _ twi- 
light. 

“T said a few 
moments ago,” 
he observed, 

‘tha 
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there could be no set method in writing 
plays. Nevertheless, I myself am in- 
clined to be rather methodical.” 

His remark had the effect of remind- 
ing me instantly of the impression 
which the appearance of his desk made 
upon me when I first entered the study. 
As a window to his personal peculiar- 
ities it was as transparent as a pane of - 
glass. Pinero had evidently been sitting 
at it for some time, yet it was in perfect 
order. At one side three or four books 
were piled with the nicest precision. 
The manuscript paper before him was 
stacked with scrupulous care. The loose 

notes at his side were equal- 
ly orderly. It was evi- 
dent that any such 

thing as “‘liter- 

ary disorder’’ 

was thor- 


_ Lily DENOUNCES Captain Jeyes FOR HIS SUSPICIONS, WHEN HE FINDS HER AND THE Viscount 
ALONE IN HER HOME 
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oughly abhorrent to so efficient a mind 
as Pinero’s. 

I had glanced furtively at his manu- 
script. The penmanship was fine and 
correct. There were no erasures or inter- 
lineations. The waste basket beside 
his chair explained this preciseness. It 
was crammed with pages on which only 
a few lines, or even words, had been 
written: When Pinero’s pen was seized 
with a vagrant impulse, its master com- 
pelled it to do its work over again. 

In contrast I recalled a description I 
had read somewhere a number of years 
ago of a visit to the sanctum of that 
other knight of British literature, if not 
of the British crown—Rudyard Kipling 
—when he was still living in India. 
Kipling was dressed in a white linen 
suit which was liberally spattered with 
ink blots. His hair was in genius-like 
disorder and ink smears streaked his 
face and hands. Bits of paper littered 
the floor and the tracing on the confused 
leaves heaped upon his desk looked as if 
they had been made with a sharpened 
stick dipped into the ink bottle, which, 
by the way, had been overturned. Yet, 
out of all this disarray, one of the de- 
lightful adventures of those inimitable 
Three Musketeers, Mulvaney, Ortheris, 
and Learoyd, was being evolved! 

I had also read, and now.I am quite 
willing to believe, that Pinero’s scrupu- 
lous attention to detail extends to his 
intimate personal affairs. He observes 
every nicety of dress, though he could 
not for a moment be mistaken for a fop. 
It is said of him that his hats, trousers 
and boots, of which he has an ample 
store, are carefully classified and num- 
bered on his shelves. And one who 
knows him intimately has added that he 
is most at ease at his work when his cat 
is curled up in front of his study fire. 
If this latter peculiarity be true, it is 
eloquent of the feminism—not effem- 
inacy—of his temperament. No drama- 
tist now writing in the English language 
has such an intuitive divination of femi- 
nine character as he. 

The dramatist’s remark that he might 
turn again to plays in a lighter vein 
brought up the subject of the trivial 
entertainments which nowadays fill the 
fashionable London theatres, almost 
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to the exclusion of dramas of strong 
fiber and powerful, serious appeal. 

“Yes,” answered Pinero, “‘we do hear 
frequently that the London stage is be- 
coming anzmic. There is some truth in 
that criticism. But if we haven’t as many 
big, vital plays, with stalwart, vigorous 
rdles, as formerly, it is not difficult to 
account for it. The dramatist—I nat- 
urally take myself.as an example— 
while he may not build his plays and 
characters with any special performers 
in view,-has in his mind’s eye a com- 
posite of the men and women on whom 
he knows he must rely to interpret 
them. Audiences do not look behind the 
actor at the play itself. They accept it 
only as it is delivered to them. And the 
dramatist, being well aware of this 
disposition on his audiences’ part, nat- 
urally writes the kind of plays he knows 
the dramatic profession can best act. 
He no longer dares to write up to his 
highest tension. He will no longer 
launch into powerful themes. Instead, 
he writes characters and plots that are 
easily interpreted. 

**So, too, it is with audiences. The ab- 
sence—or very limited nunfber—of big 
plays. has had the effect of destroying 
the taste for them. At least it has im- 
paired the taste for them. Consequent- 


‘ ly, our interest in London has turned to 


light entertainments and to the music . 
halls. 

“There is this constant cry, that the 
people want to be diverted, to rest their 
minds when they go to the theatre. 
Well, I can tell you it is hard for the 
dramatist to meet all these require- 
ments and still write big, powerful, 
serious plays. 

“But once in a long time, once in a 
half dozen years or so, and not oftener”’ 
— here Pinero moved to the edge of 
his easy chair, leaned forward and be- 
came very serious—“‘the playwright 
strikes the happy medium. In other 
words, he writes the play that can be 
big and powerful and at the same time 
restful and entertaining. When a play 
such as this comes along, you have a 
dramatic masterpiece which the next 
generation may look upon as a classic. 
But they are necessarily few. Think, 
just think of the thousands of English 
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plays that have been written. during 
three centuries, and then consider the 
comparatively short list of classics!” 

“Such a play, for instance, is your 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’”’ I in- 
terrupted. 

“Well,” replied Pinero, evasively, 
“‘Mrs. Tanqueray’ was liked and it 
was much discussed. It was rather hard 


because I did not hear much of it. I also 
was not surprised, because I knew it 
was coming. You see the play was pro- 
duced on an unfavorable night—Satur- 
day night—and the Hooligans were out 
in great numbers. A general impression 
had become prevalent that I was slap- 
ping at the Gaiety Theatre. People are 
very fond of musical comedy over here 
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to get it produced in the first place, 
though.” 

“The ‘Mind the Paint’ Girl” had 
ended its long London run only the 
week before and at this point it came 
quite naturally into the discussion. I 
endeavored to lure from the dramatist 
a candid confession of how he felt about 
the outrageous ‘‘booing” he was sub- 
jected to by the gallery and pit on the 
night of its first performance last winter 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 

“To be quite frank with you,” he 
replied, ‘‘it did not disturb me greatly, 


and my play was resented by a few, even 
before it was produced. So they came 
determined to cry it down. The Hool- 
igans did their best—or their worst— 
but when I found that the best part of 
the audience liked the play, I was satis- 
fied.” 

I had seen ‘‘The ‘Mind the Paint’ 
Girl’’ only a few nights before. Like all 
of Pinero’s dramas woven about the 
character of a ‘woman, its exploration 
and exploitation of the feminine tem- 
perament is remarkably deep and 
sound. But technically it is several 
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degrees behind the dramatist’s best 
work, Many of its lesser characters are 
conventionally and melodramatically 
drawn, and its story, at two points at 
least, doubles back upon its own 
track and ends by missing an anti- 
climax only by the narrowest margin. 
Besides, there is a bitter, a needlessly 
bitter tang to its story. There was no 
doubt that Pinero had created the dra- 
ma with a Gaiety girl, or a composite of 
several of the famous Gaiety charmers, 
distinctly in view. So I put the question 
directly: 

“When you created Lily Parradell, 
were you not writing about the girls— 
or a girl—at the Gaiety?” 

It was the only question during my 
visit for which Pinero did not have a 
ready answer. This time he refused to 
commit himself. He merely smiled. As 
for me, I drew my own inference. 

I was interested during my visit in 
drawing a mental comparison—or bet- 
ter, perhaps a contrast—between my 
host, who unquestionably ranks at the 
head of the guild of present-day dra- 
matic authors in England, and my ad- 
mired friend, Augustus Thomas, who as 
unquestionably stands in the forefront 
of the same profession in America. 
Oddly, they have never met. 

The essential difference between the 
two men is racial and, therefore, tem- 
peramental. In Pinero there remains the 
faintest trace of the Jew, although it has 
been almost lost in the mixture, during 
two centuries, of Portuguese with Eng- 
lish blood. He was born in London and 
since the eighteenth century his an- 
cestors have sprung from English soil. 
In Thomas one cannot fail immediate- 
ly to detect the Celt, although he, as 
well as his immediate ancestors, were 
born in America. 

The dramatic purposes of the two 
writers and the impulses behind them 
differ widely. In the principles which 
are supposed to govern the art of play- 
writing, Pinero and Thomas would 


probably not agree. 

The former looks to actual life about 
him for the problems out of which the 
conflicts of his characters proceed. Yet 
he is not a believer in problems for their 
The latter, in his maturer 


own sake. 
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years, has inclined strongly to scientific 
and metaphysical abstractions. 

So from Pinero we have had—to con- 
sider only his best work—‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” which is the prob- 
lem of a woman’s struggle with her 
past; “‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,”’ 
which is the problem of a man and wom- 
an’s struggle to live together as in- 
tellectual mates; and “The Thunder- 
bolt,”’ which is the problem of the 
demoralizing effect of suddenly ac- 
quired wealth. 

From Thomas, on the other hand— 
to consider, also, only his best work— 
we have derived ‘‘The Witching Hour,” 
which is a speculative study of hypno- 
tism in an intensely dramatic setting, 
and “As a Man Thinks,” which goes 
deeper into metaphysics and presents a 
quasi-scientific problem in mental ther- 
apeutics—the influence of mental sug- 
gestion on moral conduct. 

In various other respects Pinero and 
Thomas are very much alike. They are 
of about the same age. Both are self- 
taught and self-made men. Each served 
his apprenticeship as an actor. It is to 
this practical experience in the theatre 
that is probably due their intimate 
knowledge of the theatre’s requirements 
and limitations. Both have been ex- 
ceedingly prolific and each enjoys a 
versatility which encompasses plays of 
serious interest, romance and humor. 
If Pinero is better known in America 
than Thomas is in England, the reason 
does not lie in the comparative values 
of their dramas but in the attitude 
assumed by the two peoples toward the 
stage. 

The deliberate demeanor and suave 
gravity which Mr. Augustus Thomas 
always preserves were brought into con- 
trast with Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
impulsive geniality as I arose to leave. 
The comfortable library had now grown 
quite dark, save for the flickering glow 
of the open fire. The English dramatist 
conducted me down the winding stairs 
and to the front door of the pretty little 
Hurley Street house. On the threshold 
he said: 

“T am not a very good subject for an 
interview. Possibly, too, I am not en- 
tirely at my ease with dramatic critics.” 

















Lily AND HER MOTHER IN 


‘ 


“THE ‘MIND THE PAINT’ GIRL” 


The Song of “The ‘Mind the 
Paint’ Girl” 


I’ve a very charming dwelling 

(You know where without the telling) 

Decorated in a style that’s rather quaint! 
Smart and quaint! 

When you pay my house a visit 

You may scrutinize or quiz it, 

But you mustn't touch the paint— 
Brand new paint! 


Mind the paint! Mind the paint! 
(No matter whether Maple’s bills are 
settled or they aint); 
Once you smear it or you scratch it, 
It’s impossible to match it, 
So take care, please, of the paint— 
Of the paint! 


I’m possessed of all the graces; 

Oh, a perfect d-r-r-eam my face is 

(It may owe to Art a trifle, or it mayn’t; 
H’m, it mayn’t); 

And Pll cry out for assistance 

Should you fail to keep your distance; 

Goodness gracious, mind the paint— 
Mind the paint! 


Mind the paint! Mind the paint! 
A girl is not a sinner just because she’s 
not a saint! 
But my heart shall hold you dearer, 
You may come a little nearer 
If you’ll only mind the paint— 
Mind the paint! 
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The Siena 
“The ‘Mind the Paint’ Girl” 


In this play the Pandora Theatre is 
an easily recognized synonym for the 
London Gaiety, and the charmer whose 
fortunes furnish the motive of the story 
is a composite of those Gaiety girls 
whose physical allurements have won 
them marriages with gilded-youth mem- 
bers of the English aristocracy, who are 
the loyal patrons of the Gaiety. 

Lily Parradell, with all her graces, is 
neither passionate nor emotional; she is 
just a shallow, pretty-faced show girl, 
of humble origin, who has come to the 
front through the popularity of a single 
song. 

Among the familiar types who dangle 
at her skirts is the Viscount Farncombe, 
a shy young officer of the Guards. 
Another is Lionel Roper, a kind of un- 
related uncle to Lily, who is ambitious 
for her to make a rich marriage. A third 
in the train, which includes a German 
diplomatist, a few shadowy song-writers 
and others, is Captain Nicholas Jeyes, 
who is Pinero’s horrible example of the 
devastating blight of women of Lily 
Parradell’s class. 

Roper gives a supper and ball in 
honor of Lily’s birthday. Viscount Farn- 
combe is among the guests, but Captain 
Jeyes has not been invited. He is on 
hand, however, disguised as a waiter, 
to spy upon Lily and her titled admirer. 

Lily, in the third act, is escorted from 
the ball to her home by her troop of 
admirers. Viscount Farncombe lingers 
with her after the others have gone and 
in simple,manly words implores her to 
become his wife. But Lily, ‘who doesn’t 
love anybody in a marrying way,” de- 
clines to drag him like the rest into her 
net. Her refusal is kindly, sensible and 
absolute. 

As Farncombe is about to go, Captain 
Jeyes lets himself into the house with 
the key which Lily has entrusted to him 
because every night for a year he has 
escorted her home from the Pandora. 


Of course, he misunderstands the Vis- 
count’s presence. His unmanly, ground- 
less insinuations fire the show girl. She 
rends him with the language of the low 
kind from which she has sprung, and, in 
doing so, makes clear that, instead of 
the situation being what he thinks, she 
has just declined the Viscount’s pro- 
posal of marriage. 

Lily accepts his apology and bids 
him tell the Viscount his side of the 
story—how for her sake he has thrown 
up his commission in the army, stifled 
his ambition, lost his friends among his 
own class and sunk by degrees to a bar- 
room loafer. It is the candid and pa- 
thetic, if rather stilted, story of a 
ruined life, and as the Captain finishes 
he turns to go. She impulsively calls 
him back. 

“T’ve ruined you, Nicko,”’ she cries, 
“but I am not going to drag him into 
my net!” 

It is still not too late for her to make 
amends. She will marry Jeyes and at- 
tempt to atone for the havoc she has 
wrought. And when she has bidden the 
two men to be friends and thrust them 
out into the night she rushes to her 
mother crying: 

“T’m in love! I’m in love!” 

But with which? 

One more act completes the story. 
Captain Jeyes, by next day, has had 
time to think. He is resolved not to 
accept Lily Parradell’s sacrifice. He de- 
clines to crowd out the man he knows 
the show girl loves. He will go to 
Rhodesia to begin life anew. 

So the aristocracy wins the show girl, 
as often has happened in romances that 
begin at the Gaiety Theatre. Embarrass- 
ments will probably follow, but then, 
there may be compensations. As Lionel 
Roper puts it, ‘The aristocracy, with 
neither chins nor foreheads, ought to be 
thankful that strong, healthy people 
of our class marry into their ranks.” 
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ENTRANCE TO THE FIFTH AVENUE j 
THEATRE, SHOWING HOW EVA TAN-: 


He | 


GUAY IS (BILLED IN NEW YORK 
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THEATRICAL success is to 
be measured by box-office 
standards, then set down Eva 

Tanguay as the foremost actress on the 
American stage. 

Please don’t laugh. Really, the state- 
ment is made most seriously. For in all 
the firmament of stars and near-stars, 
satellites and 8-candle-power twinklers, 
there is none that commands the salary 
of Miss Tanguay. There may have been 
brief periods at the height of her career 
when Julia Marlowe received an equal 
amount as her share of the proceeds, and 


now and then Maude Adams, David 
Warfield and Viola Allen may have re- 
joiced in equally robust dividends, but 
Miss Tanguay’s highwater mark js 
$3500, with the tidy sum of $3000 a 
week as her regular remuneration. 

No one in the world is quite so az- 
tonished at this state of. affairs as Miss 
Tanguay herself. She may be rictured 
as going through life pinching herself 
to ascertain if she really is awake. 
Frequently doubts take possession of 
her, and, as if in a nightmare, she 
dashes hur1iedly to her strong box and 
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examines 
her contracts, 


each other for the privilege of paying her ten 

times that amount, and Miss Tanguay 

would be truly grateful to the person who 
would tell her why. 

More than anything else, Eva Tanguay 
is amystery. To drop into the vernacular 
of the turf, she does not run according to 
form. On form she is a voiceless sou- 

brette, possessed of a brazen per- 
sonality, an irrepressible energy and 
an ambition to be the stage’s 
White Hope. For among Miss 
Tanguay’s other assets is a right 
hand punch which is said to 
rival in destructive 
force the kick of 
an army 
mule. 
I have 


where the 


“$3000,” in 
bold numer- 
als reas- 
sures her. 


known Eva 
Tanguay 
personal- 
ly and 


Judged 
by any 
standard 
except the 
only one 
which is worth : 
while—public Photoebite 
acclaim—Miss New York 
Tanguay’s sal- 
ary should range 
from two hundred 
te five hundreds dollars a ; 
week—that of the aver- pel egg out a 
age vaudeville headliner. povpiz APARTMENT ON MORN- " 
Yet managers vie with INGSsIDE HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
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professionally for fifteen years, and I cannot 
penetrate the mystery. If I were to describe her 
in a single word, I should call her a “‘freak.”” Miss 
Tanguay would resent that classification, 

but she would not offer a better one, and  ~-= 

she ingenuously admits that sheisa puzzle 

to herself. 

“Tt seems so silly,” she said to me only re- 
cently, ‘‘that anybody should pay me $3500 a 
week for singing a few songs.” 

Silly or not, a recent contest in- 
augurated by Percy G. Williams 
demonstrated conclusively that she 
is worth that sum to any first-class © 

vaudeville house. In order 
to revive interest in a 
waning season, 
Mr. Williams 
booked in 
succes- 


7 sion the four 

@ figures on the 
ville stage—Mlle. 
Genée, Nat C. 

¥g@ ~=win, Valeska Suratt 

Yg =6' Tanguay. 

He paid. them their 
salaries at his Colonial 
announced. that the 
the biggest receipts 

. spective week 
, THE en a_ gold 
FF voisasmncs $1000. Never 
So crowds so large” 
Ps sciie akin okt tale Colonial. At the 
NEIGHBORHOOD OF $40,000 Win week Mr. 
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regular 
Theatre, and 
one drawing 
during his re- 
would be giv- 

. medal worth 
j before had 
flocked to the 
end of the Good- 
Williams  de- 
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clared that Mr. Goodwin must win the 
prize, inasmuch as the Colonial could 
not hold more patrons than the popular 
comedian had faced. Nevertheless, Miss 
Tanguay romped in an easy winner, for 
when her name in incandescents went 
over the portals several thousand ad- 
mirers who had not gone to applaud Mr. 
Goodwin found cracks and corners in 
the Colonial wherein they might stand 
and cheer their favorite. 

Eva Tanguay is not beautiful, Eva 
Tanguay is not talented, Eva Tanguay 
is not clever, and Eva Tanguay is not 
artistic. As for her voice, she thus de- 
scribes it herself in one of her most 
popular songs, 


My voice may be funny, 
But it’s getting me the money, 
So I don’t care. 


That song, by the way, illustrates 
another of the comedienne’s eccentric- 
ities—her willingness to poke fun at her- 
self and to rebuke an audience for liking 
her. The other comediennes I have 
known in a long career of proving that 
hell hath no fury like an actress scortied 
were willing to battle to the death over 
the most casual reference to their un- 
fitness. Not so with Miss Tanguay. She 
revels in it—not as did the famous Cher- 
ry Sisters, who invited cat calls and de- 
cadent vegetables, but in flaunting her 
mediocrity before an audience and 
gently chiding the cheering throngs. 

I first saw Eva Tanguay when she 
appeared in Buffalo, N. Y., years ago, 
with a second-rate company that was 
presenting “The Merry World.” A 
burlesque of ‘‘Trilby” was the  back- 
ground of the entertainment, and Miss 
Tanguay’s réle was that of Little Billee. 
Her salary was $30 a week, and in street 
costume she looked it. In the course of 
the performance she did nothing note- 
worthy, yet there was about her a some- 
thing—TI sha’n’t attempt to describe it— 
that riveted one’s attention to her, to 
the prejudice of the more talented mem- 
bers of the cast. 

I was writing dramatic reviews for a 
local newspaper at that time, and of 
Miss Tanguay I said: 

“There is in the company Eva Tan- 
guay, an unusual type of soubrette who 
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is sure to make a name for herself one of 
these days. Miss Tanguay’s voice con- 


tains no more music than a buzz saw, 


she has no more repose than a mad dog 
fleeing before a mob of small boys, and 
she still has the rudiments of acting to 
learn. Nevertheless, the audience liked 
her, and other audiences are sure to do 
the same. Miss Tanguay has little to 
recommend her, and yet she has the 
very things that go to make theatrical 
stars.” 

After writing the foregoing paragraph, 
I reflected at some length, and struck it 
out. A half hour later I rewrote it, and 
so it was printed. I could scarcely im- 
prove upon the accuracy of that criti- 
cism to-day. 

From what I have written of Miss 
Tanguay’s negative qualities, one might 
be led to believe that I do not admire 
her. Quite to the contrary, I am one of 
her stanchest friends -both personally 
and professionally. She possesses in an 
unlimited degree the quality of making 
people on the other side of the foot- 
lights interested in her, and that is a 
talent which few statesmen, few public 
speakers, few pulpit orators possess. 

Miss Tanguay’s professional progress 
is best outlined by recording the various 
stages in the development of her earn- 
ing ability, inasmuch as she is essentially 
a commercial success. Beginning at $8 
a week when she was a mere child in 
Holyoke, Mass., her salary has grown as 
follows: $20, $30, $35, $50, $75, $150, 
$300, $500, $600, $1000, $1500, $2000, 
$2500, $3000, $3500. The last mentioned 
amount was paid to her for a single 
week’s performance of Salome at 
Brighton Beach. The management had 
asked her in the midst of a particularly 
hot summer to appear at his theatre, 
and, rather than decline outright, Miss 
Tanguay mentioned what she thought 
was a prohibitive salary. The manager 
accepted on the spot, and never had 
occasion to regret the transaction. 

Perhaps Miss Tanguay’s peculiar 
temperament is to be explained in a 
measure by her ancestry. Her father 
was a Parisian, and her mother Cana- 
dian French. Four generations back on 
her mother’s side was an American In- 
dian, and Miss Tanguay suspects that 
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ON HER WAY HOME FROM EUROPE 


the blood of her savage great-great- 
grandfather runs in her veins. 

Her first stage réle was Adrienne in 
that famous melodrama, ‘‘A Celebrated 
Case,” presented in Holyoke by the E. 
P. Sullivan Répertoire Company. Adri- 
enne is disclosed in the first act a mere 
child. Later in the piece she appears as 
a matured woman. It was no less cele- 
brated an actress than Rose Stahl, of 
“Chorus Lady” fatne, who ia the E. P. 
Sullivan production completed the char- 
acter begun by little Miss Tanguay. 
For a long period Miss Tanguay re- 
mained in Holyoke on the emergency 
list of the local theatre. Whenever a 
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traveling company required 
the services of an infant she 
was recruited. 

When a very young girl 
she joined a musical comedy 
organization and toured the 
country. New York first took 
notice of her when she ap- 
peared at the Imperial Music ~- 
Hall, now Joe Weber’s The- 
atre. The Imperial was in dis- 
repute at the time, and its 
clientele was rapidly fading. 
Those who did attend during 
Miss Tanguay’s engagement 
were favorably impressed, 

' and word of 
m her success 
reached the 
ears of other 

» managers. 


sical play, 
called ‘‘The 
Chaperons,”’ 
which boast- 
ed of Marie 
Cahill and 
Walter Jones 
in the cast, 
Miss Tan- 
guay, com- 
paratively 
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unknown, fairly ran away with the ment two players emerged triumphant 
honors. Next came her engagement in —Eva Tanguay and Frances Belmont, 
“My Lady” at the Victoria Theatre. the latter now Lady Ashburton, one of 
The production of that piece ruined its England’s richest peeresses. 
promoter and nearly ruined the capi- One or two fistic encounters on the 
_  talist who financed it. stage brought Miss Tanguay newspaper 
a . Hard luck followed notoriety. As for Miss Belmont, merely 
; f in its wake, but a show girl, she stepped forward during 
out of the dis- a chorus of scrubwomen and rendered 
, astrous. en- the stage director curseless by 















gage- undertaking a solo on her 
} own account which was not 
in the libretto. She was dis- 
missed for the breach of stage 
discipline, but she was “made.” 
A tour in “The Sambo Girl,” 
another bellicose period with 
Frank Daniels in “The Office 
Boy,” and Miss Tanguay was 
drafted to vaudeville. She was not 
by any means a Broadway favorite 
at that time, and she was wise 
enough to remain away from New 
York for a long period. Meanwhile, ac- 
counts of her 
Se Irs a- 


























NO ONE IS SO ASTONISHED AS EVA TANGUAY 
HERSELF AT THE FACT THAT ‘THE PUB- 
LIC LIKES HER WELL ENOUGH TO 
CAUSE MANAGERS TO VIE WITH 
EACH OTHER FOR THE PRIVI- 
LEGE OF PAYING HER 
$3,000 A WEEK 
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tional success on tour began to reach 
New York, and finally Oscar Hammer- 
stein booked her at the Victoria Thea- 
tre, which had become New York’s best 
vaudeville house. 

In some ways this was the most 
important engagement of her career. 
Success meant a round of the important 
theatres, headline honors and vastly in- 
creased, salary. I know that she ap- 
proached the crisis in fear and trembling, 
because on the day before her début I 
received a letter from her, stating she 
was so frightened that she was inclined 
to cancel the booking and remain on 
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ment two players emerged triumphant 
—Eva Tanguay and Frances Belmont, 
the latter now Lady Ashburton, one of 
England’s richest peeresses. 

One or two fistic encounters on the 
stage brought Miss Tanguay newspaper 
notoriety. As for Miss Belmont, merely 
a show girl, she stepped forward during 
a chorus of scrubwomen and rendered 

the stage director curseless by 
undertaking a solo on her 

'} own account which was not 

in the libretto. She was dis- 
missed for the breach of stage 
discipline, but she was “made.” 
A tour in ‘The Sambo Girl,” 
another bellicose period with 
Frank Daniels in “The Office 
Boy,” and Miss Tanguay was 
drafted to vaudeville. She was not 
by any means a Broadway favorite 
at that time, and she was wise 
enough to remain away from New 
York for a long period. Meanwhile, ac- 
counts of her 
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tional success on tour began to reach 
New York, and finally Oscar Hammer- 
stein booked her at the Victoria Thea- 
tre, which had become New York’s best 
vaudeville house. 

In some ways this was the most 
important engagement of her career. 
Success meant a round of the important 
theatres, headline honors and vastly in- 
creased, salary. I know that she ap- 
proached the crisis in fear and trembling, 
because on the day before her début I 
received a letter from her, stating she 
was so frightened that she was inclined 
to cancel the booking and remain on 
the “road,’’ where she was an established 
favorite. 

I attended her opening performance 
Monday afternoon. Her success was 
only mild, and I confess that I was a 
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hopped, always moving on her toes, as 
is characteristic of her, and displaying 
a physical strength and endurance 
which were abnormal. The audience was 
compelled to like her, if for no other 
reason than because of her energy. 

When she ran off the stage after a 
vocal struggle that must have torn her 
larynx asunder, there was an outburst 
of applause which meant but one thing 
—Eva Tanguay had ‘“‘arrived.” 

And that is Eva Tanguay on the 
stage—a wild, unregenerate .creature, 
with no apparent method in her mad- 
ness. She calls herself the ‘cyclonic 
comedienne ;” she is a tornado, a whirl- 
wind, a bouncing bundle of perpetual mo- 


tion. She screams, she shouts, she twists , 


and turns, she is a mad woman, a whirl- 
ing dervish of grotesquerie. She is un- 
like any other woman on the stage, and 
no other woman has been so persistently 
imitated. Sheis Eva Tanguay, the unique. 

Many stories have been written of 
Miss Tanguay’s eccentricities, of her 
_ physical prowess, of her belligerent dis- 
position, of her love affairs—and few of 
them accurate. At her home on Morn- 
ingside Heights, she lives quietly and in- 
conspicuously with her sister and two 
servants. Two adjoining. apartments in 
one of the larger buildings in that 
residential section give her ample ac- 
commodations, and her furnishings are 
the most lavish I ever have seen in the 
home of an actress. 

She says that her household equip- 
ment cost her $40,000, but she pur- 
chased much of it at auction and in 
antique stores, and I dare say the real 
value is twice as great. Massive, hand 
carved mahogany and dark oak furni- 
ture completely fills every room. There 
is nothing gaudy about the trappings, 
but the apartment is grossly overcrowd- 
ed. Magnificent Oriental rugs, rich 
tapestries and gorgeous draperies em- 
bellish the place. There is also a ‘‘den” 
in which hundreds of Miss Tanguay’s 
photographs adorn the walls. One room 
is devoted to books—books that Miss 
Tanguay has read, and the collection 
contains such standard authors as De 
‘Maupassant, Mark Twain, Oscar Wilde, 
Charles Dudley Warner and Washing- 
ton Irving. 
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An English bull terrier, with which she » 
roughs it at every wag of his stubby ~ 
tail, is her only pet and her principal > 


companion. She entertains but little, 9 
and is seldom a guest at the ‘“‘parties” ™ 
which are the social Mecca of theatrical 7 


New York. In her home she rushes from | 
one room to the other in the same tireless | 
fashion that marks her stage work. Her ” 
energy is boundless, and she employs as 7 
much vitality in raising a window or 
lowering a shade as most persons would © 
in climbing the Alps. 7 

Her dominant quality is impulsive-- 7 
ness. Many of Miss Tanguay’s impulses = 
are fine and generous; some of them she — 
has occasion to regret afterwards. It is « 
her boast that she never undertakes | 
anything which she does not accom- 4 
plish. . 
Once at Bostock’s animal exhibition * 
in Dreamland, Coney Island, she. had 3 
arranged, for publicity purposes,: to 
pose before the camera with a cub lion 7% 
in her arms. Upon her arrival the trainer ~ 
proposed that she pose also ina den of ~ 
ferocious tigers. Impulsively she agreed. 7 
Five minutes later when she looked into 7 
the cage of roaring beasts she regretted | 
her promise, but she did not flinch. 4 

Into the den she sprang, and there 7 


she stood motionless while a less brave 


photographer from a place of safety # 
“took” her again and again. This % 
exhibition was not altogether bravery * 
on Miss Tanguay’s part, for she was 
frightened almost to collapse; it was the 
will power and determination that have 
brought her to her present eminence in 
her chosen calling. . 

Despite her phenomenal success, Miss 
Tanguay has prolonged and frequent 
periods of despondency. In her home 
she never loses her temper, but she is 
likely to indulge in long crying spells 
which seem to be based on no definite 
sorrow. Miss Tanguay does not under- 
stand this strain of melancholia in her- 
self. She only knows that at regular 
intervals she is unhappy, although 
Fortune may be showering gifts upon 
her at the time. The condition is merely 
another evidence of the incongruity and 
eccentricity of Miss Tanguay’s char- 
acter, mentioned above. 

“Personally, I think my success is 
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CROWDS WAITING TO 
LEAVE THE STAGE DOOR 


just luck,” says the 
comedienne. “People 
speak of my _ personality. 
I don’t know what that per- onry pet, a BULL TERRIER NOiSe in the “wings” while 


sonality is. I don’t even 
know what they are talking 
about. 

“As tomy temper—yes, [have 
one. But it is seldom aroused 
without cause. You must un- 
derstand that I am alone in the 
world. Who is to protect me, if 
I do not protect myself?” 

That Miss Tanguay is 
well able to protect herself 
she has demonstrated again 
and again. Woe to the mu- 


EVA TANGUAY, AND HER 


SEE EVA TANGUAY 
AFTER A MATINEE 


sical director who dis- 
torts her music. Woe to 
the stage hand who makes a 


she is singing. Woe and 
double woe to the costumer who 
fails to deliver a gown on time. 
And then there is the other 
side—the finer side. Although 
she has earned in her lifetime a 
million dollars, or thereabouts, 
Miss Tanguay is not a rich wom- 
an, according to present day 
standards. She is kind, chari- 
table and generous in an im- 
moderate degree. Since her 
girlhood she has supported 


EVA TANGUAY AT THE 
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many relatives. Entire families depend 
upon her, and they fare exceedingly well. 
Once in her less prosperous days I met 
her when she didn’t have enough money 
to buy a meal. She had used her entire 
savings to defray the expenses of a 
relative’s illness, but she did not com- 
plain and she did not reveal her plight. 

Within the week Miss Tanguay has 
presented to a friend in the vaudeville 
field a motor launch that cost her $4000. 
' As aresult of beneficence of this kind she 
has not retained any large portion of 
her earnings, She knows nothing of in- 
vestments, and her savings are confined 
to bank accounts. 

She does possess a formidable collec- 
tion of diamonds, of an aggregate value 
of $75,000—all of them gifts from an 
admirer. When on rare occasions Miss 
Tanguay appears publicly in these 
jeweled_breastplates, the sun retires for 
the day, for it has no further work to do. 

Many, many times she has been re- 
ported married or engaged, and more 
times she has been reported in love, 
without further particulars. She has 
never married, and with the emphasis 
of conviction declares that she never 
will be. Her notion of matrimony is 
best expressed in these lines of “My 
Best Girl:” 


I have a parrot that swears, 

And a smoking chimney, 

So what is the good of a husband to me? 

It was not strange that when Miss 
Tanguay announced she was engaged 
on a literary work, which would be 
published under the title of ‘One Hun- 
dred Loves,” her acquaintances guessed 
that she was writing her autobiography. 
Quite to the contrary, the work does 
not relate to Miss Tanguay, but con- 
tains many of her observations on love 
and her theories of sex relationship. 

The book is nearing completion, and 
I have been privileged to read its ad- 
vance pages. An idea of Miss Tan- 
guay’s literary style may be derived 
from the following excerpts: 

Virtue is a matter purely relative and 
conditional, and depends more on circum- 
stances than any particular strength of 
the moral character. If a woman is chaste, 
let her remember it is only one virtue out 


of a long category, and she should strive to 
adorn herself with alt others as well. No 
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woman who is good, in the ordi sense 
of the word, gets a man’s most fervent 
and passionate love. It is not for good 
women that men have fought battles, 
freely shed their blood, given up their lives 
or staked their immortal souls. . . . 


Love is a wonderful disposition of the 
mind which entirely transforms and 
glorifies. It makes you absolutely generous, 
happy in bestowing yourself and all you 
possess on your beloved, and in return you 
seek no reward. . . . 


Indeed, you'll never find a man, high 
or low, with the foolhardiness to insult 
you as foully as the man one year mar- 
ried does his wife on the least provocation. 

_ The vulgar familiarity of married people 
is something appalling. . . . 

You will find less difficulty in defend- 
ing your virtue against men than your 
reputation against women. .. . 


If the average husband, after five or 
six years of married life, were freed from 
all responsibility of his bond, and it were 
so arranged that he could remarry or not, 
solely on his own inclination and volition, 
he would not marry again, and certainly 
not the same woman. 


I doubt if any professional woman has 
been so grossly maligned as Eva Tan- 
guay. Much of that slander I attribute 
to an envy which is rampant in the the- 
atrical world. Her independence of 
thought and action are doubtless re- 
sponsible for some of the ridiculous 
stories set in circulation by persons 
who know little of her actual daily life. 

Not so long ago in a newspaper pub- 
lished in a little Ohio city there appeared 
a reference to Miss Tanguay, so vile in 
its innuendo and so obviously malicious 
in its inspiration, that the writer should 
have been tarred and feathered. Miss 
Tanguay has not been noticeably. dis- 
turbed by unfriendly gossip. She has 
made no effort to retaliate, but has con- 
tinued straight on her business of being 
vaudeville’s biggest attraction. 

Nor is she unaware that the charge 
of madness has been lodged against 
her by persons who either do not under- 
stand her or do not wish to. In fact, she 
blandly makes reference to these at- 
tacks in one of her most popular songs, 
entitled ‘I’ve Got to Be Crazy to Get 
Along.” 

More than any of her colleagues Miss 
Tanguay believes in the efficacy of 
advertising. With one theatrical jour- 
nal alone she: has a contract whereby 
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she pays for $5000 worth of space an- 
nually, to. be used as she desires. Her 
advertisements frequently are quite as 
puzzling as her other products. They 
may contain a sarcastic reference to an 
imitator, or they may be devoted wholly 
to a bit of verse which has absolutely 
no bearing upon the plot. At least they 
are novel enough to arouse comment and 
to induce her readers to look for them, 
which is, after all, the acid test of ad- 
vertising. 

Few persons are aware that Miss Tan- 
guay is of a distinctly religious turn of 
mind. She reads the Bible regularly, 
prays with profound faith and the Tan- 
guay fervor, and is almost superstitious 
in some of her beliefs. 

She is rather a lonesome figure and 
gets little real enjoyment out of life. 
She tires easily of what one might call 
her toys, and even her luxurious motor 
car long ago lost its charms for her. 

Her songs, upon which her popularity 
largely depends, are chiefly her own in- 
spiration. They are not distinctive for 
their wit, but they are Tanguayesque. 
Her costumes, designed by herself and 
made by an obscure dressmaker, are 
bizarre, freakish and even grotesque. 


One of them is fashioned entirely of 
coral, Another is completely covered 
with pennies. In still another her shape- 
ly legs are revealed in tights; and 
another—the Salome costume—con- 
sists chiefly of a dimple. 

Miss Tanguay receives on an average 
ten “mash notes” a day—a sure sign. 
of her attractiveness to men. At the 
stage door wherever she appears crowds 
of women swarm in order to-catch a 
fleeting glimpse of her as she enters her 
carriage—proving, as Augustus Thomas 
might put it, that she is ambidex- 
trous. 

Eva Tanguay has soared 5000 feet 
above the ground in a balloon. She has 
hunted big game and she has whipped 
insolent stage hands. And one day she 
remained away from a matinée perform- 
ance at a loss of $200 to herself, merely 
to attend a stray dog that had been 
injured by an automobile. She is a 
paradox. I should say that the two 
great unsolved mysteries of this world 
are: Why do women marry Nat Good- 
win, and why do people like Eva Tan- 
guay? To admire her, however, is quite 
the ‘regular thing. Everybody’s doin’ 
it. I admit that I am. 


=a 


IT IS SAID THAT— 


THE FAVERSHAMS have a small son who is very fond of his distinguished 
parents and feels that in vacation time he is entitled to their undivided attention. 
So, when, one evening last summer, his mother and father were about to set 
out for some function, there was a vigorous protest. At this, Faversham pére 
explained gently but firmly that their departure was unavoidable, and that son 
was to make himself as happy as possible in the company of nurse and his grand- 
mother. “All right,” came the reply in tones of pained resignation. ‘But—I’m 
afraid it’s going to be a trying evening for Grandma.” 
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HE most terrible alarm life 
Ee holds for persons grown cor- 
| pulent is the knowledge that 
thereafter they must to all ends, times, 
and purposes, provide a free-of-charge 
burlesque for the public at large. 

I know. I speak with authority. I am 
fat! 

Somewhere in the Book of Joel there 
is Scriptural insistence that ‘‘The fats 
shall overflow with wine and oil.” 
Everywhere in the annals of life, and 
particularly in the schedules of the 
theatre, is it insisted that they who are 
fat shall be funny, that they shall over- 
flow with unctuous humor, that they 
shall be the fountain head of laughs. 











When I was a girl I was slim enough to 
satisfy even Augustin Daly’s demands 
for a slender ingénue. When I made my 
début in a small part in “‘Love on 
Crutches” there were numerous de- 
cidedly portly women in the company. 
I used to pity them when I saw the 
various harnesses and numerous stay- 
ing apparatuses to which they were 
compelled to resort in order to keep sub- 
dued their “‘too, too solid flesh.’’ How 
much more sympathetic would I have 
been had I known then, as I know now, 
that the most fearful bondage under 
which the star of circumference and 
concentric depth labors is the yoke of 
humor. How it galls! And there is never 
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any surcease at all, not even 
from one’s best friends, 
nor in the hour of either 
bereavement or affliction. 

Personally I like to 
laugh and I don’t mind a 
laugh on myself, and I’ve 
had a great many of them, 
always. But there are times 
when such cachina- 
tions are decidedly 
forced. Now take 
last spring, for 
instance: I had a 
particularly splen- 
did engagement in 
“The Country 
Boy” as Mrs. Ban- Gi 
non, the boarding- 
house keeper. 
Strange, isn’t it, how 
when you are known to 
be fat and funny you are 
relegated either to play- 
ing boarding-house keep- 
ers or widows? Every- 
thing was proceeding 
along finely when I had to 
go into the country to see 
about some matters con- 
nected with Mr. Robson’s 
estate. | Unsuspiciously I 
climbed into the antiquated 
station cab that came to meet 
me. Half an hour later on a lone- 
ly country road the king-bolt 
broke, the vehicle turned twin- 
turtles and laid me up with a 
cut head, torn scalp, lacerated 
cheek, sadly contused body, 
dislocated knee-cap— 
and a broken engage- 
ment. Did my 
friends sympa- 
thize? Surely 
they did. 
They sent me 
flowers and 
bonbons and 
a letters, but \7 

y per cent of 

them couldn’t re- 
sist tucking 
some such little 
message as this 
into their mis- 


fo 


sives: “Of course, dear May, you 
know how consolatory we feel, but 
isn’t it awful to have such an acci- 
dent happen to a fat person? Of 
3 course your sense of hu- 
mor, dear, was a saving 
grace, I know, even 
when you broke the 

cab.” : 
And then, 
when I[., 


», & 


we 


was able 

to go back on 

the stage again, 

I had to go 

with a limp. I was 
playing in ‘‘He Fell in 
Love With His Wife.” 
When we opened in 
Chicago I was hoping 
for good notices from 
my own home town. Did 
I get them? I did not! A 
fat woman who limps 
before the  footlights 
couldn’t get 
anything 

but a laugh 

anywhere 

this side of 

a blind 


STUART ROBSON AND CLIFFORD LEE AS The Two Dromios. THE LARGER 
PICTURE IS OF MR. ROBSON AS The Errant Knave 
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“Room 44.” And while last season I 

left the stage on a limp, thanks to my 

accident, this season, thanks to the 

part, I shall have to spice up the 

play on a run. There is one scene 

in which all I do is to run 

around and around. Now Mr. 

Henry E. Dixey, who was asso- 

ciated with Mr. Robson for 

years, watched me one day at 

rehearsal in his most leisurely 

fashion; then, strolling over, he 
remarked calmly: 

“May, I heard 

you complaining 

to George 

Cohan the other 

day that you 

were slow study 


STUART 
ROBSON AT 
THE AGE OF 63 


asylum. One of 

my bosom 

friends, a critic 

of keen dis- 

cernment and 

far from a 

sylph herself, 

was among those present 

at the barbecue when the 
flames rose highest. ‘‘ May,” 
she confided later, ‘‘I was so 
sorry, but Ihad todoit. That 
limp, you know, and your 
size,’’—etc., etc. 

Now if I had been thin, 
that limp would have been 
interesting, tragic. Duse, 
Mrs. Pat Campbell, Bern- 
hardt or any other svelte 
woman would have drawn 
twice her usual box-office 
crowds and been applauded 
for heroic bravery while she 
did it. But none of the fleshy 
sisterhood ever can hope toen- |e VE 
compass anything but smiles WR \ 
from the tiers out in front and the y 
death watch. 

This season I am going to 
play the rédle of another 
boarding-house ._ keeper in 








STUART ROBSON Photograph by. White, New York 
IN 1864 "MRS. STUART ROBSON 
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lines. From the way you are 
marathoning around this 
room I think you meant to 
say you were just too plain 
lazy to run.” 

But, of course, Mr. Dixey 
can afford to scoff. His figure % 
hasn’t thickened as his hair has 
grown thin, so he does not have to 
keep on being funny continually. 

There are some folks who 
knew me when I was.a little 
girl, back in the days of 
“The Church Choir 
Company” of 
Chicago—surely 
that organiza- 
tion belongs in 
the Academy 
of American 
Theatricals — 
who say I 
grew fat be- 
cause I was 
always fun- 
ny; that play- 
ing the buf- 
foon ought 
to be easy 
for me 
even in 
the face 


Photograph by Gross, Chicago 


appearance I was so para- 
lyzed with stage fright that 
I fell flatter than a flounder. 
So then Mr. Daly put me 
down underneath the stage 
in the orchestra pit and had 
me sing a song, which, be- 
cause I was securely put 
away out of sight, I managed 
to do very creditably, and 
the little ballad got 

over very 

well - in- 

deed. 


STUART ROBSON, JR., AS HE APPEARS TO-DAY, AND (IN CIRCLE) HIS FATHER AT ABOUT THE 
SAME AGE 


of my weight. That was when I suc- 
ceeded Jessie Bartlett Davis as Litile 
Buttercup in ‘‘Pinafore.’”’ But I protest 
that naturally I am not funny. 
However, grotesque accidents have 
always happened to me. Even my en- 
gagement with Mr. Daly had to start 
out with a laugh against me. On my first 


My time with Mr. Daly was marked 
by a succession of contretemps. I never 
shall forget the night that I, in my 
ignorance and fright, stood on a_ back 
drop trying to get out of Mr. Daly’s way, 
and, unknown to me, Mr. Daly and the 
stage hands were perspiring in an at- 
tempt to lift that one particular tree! 
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Even in those days of sacred associa- 
tion with Mr. Daly—and to his careful 
training I owe the foundation of any 
knowledge I may possess of stagecraft— 
I had laughs forced upon me, perhaps in 
providential preparation for my coming 
lean days of large figure and small réles. 
And the laughs continued all through 
my days as leading woman with my 
husband, when the Daly time was long 
past and when I had become the mother 
of a stalwart son, and Mrs. George 
Gould, with whom I had chummed in 
her Daly stage days as Edith Kingdon, 
had a large and luxuriant family to her 
credit. 

Indeed my husband at times came to 
regard me as a veritable hoodoo. And it 
is odd when you stop to consider how 
something always is happening to a cor- 
pulent individual. Once when we were 
playing ‘‘Forbidden Fruit” I almost 
put the performance out of business. 
My part was that of Zula, the Circus 
Queen, and I had called in the office of 
a young lawyer—Mr. Robson played 
the lawyer—who had been flirting with 
me but who did not recognize me in my 
street clothes. The réle called for me to 
step first on a chair and then onto an 
old-fashioned mantelpiece to view a 
picture hanging above the mantel- 
piece. Then I had to step down by way 
of a table. 

On this particular evening, however, 
the table wasn’t strong enough and I 
broke through. Instead of leaving the law- 
yer’s office in a blaze of injured innocence 
and high tragedy, I took my congé amid 
crashings of splintered pine. In fact it 
was only my husband’s quick wit that 


kept the whole performance from going 
to bits after that accident. 

Right here let me make a little ob- 
servation that, while it is scarcely 
relevant to fat, I’ve been wanting to 
make publicly for a long while, particu- 
larly in the face of all the neurotic stage 
literature that has been flooding the 
book-shops for the past twelve months. 
And anybody who wants to laugh at me 
for making it may do so, fat or no fat. 
It is simply this: I believe stage mar- 
riages can be the happiest on earth. I 
speak as an actor’s wife, widow and 
mother. 

I believe that an actor and his wife can 
act in the same company without fric- 
tion and with success, even though such 
team work is apt to be very hard on both 
actor and actress, because those we love 
and those who love us are always our 
severest critics. 

My happiest moments were those 
when I was acting with Mr. Robson. I 
loved the part of Adriana in the ‘‘Com- 
edy of Errors,”’ where he scored so most 
excellently in his Dromio: and I gloried 
in being the widow in “The Henrietta,” 
and the sister in. “The Errant 
Knave.” And the great tragedy of my 
life on the stage to-day is that Mr. Rob- 
son is with me no longer. 

My comfort is that our son is with me 
—and that he is not fat. 

By contour he is not compelled to’ be 
comic, which is the saddest fate in the 
world that can overtake an actor— 
particularly if the artist be a woman. 
For when the fat.actress laughs, the 
audience, while laughing with her, most 
of all laughs at her. 





KYRLE BELLEW 
AS Raffles 


OTIS SKINNER AS Shylock 


The 
Romance of 


The. Lieblers 


Excerpts from the diary of the 
head of the house, which show the 
rise and fall of plays and players 
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“HE GLAMOUR, the excitement, the romance— 


all the compelling allurements of theatrical life 





are vividly reflected in the “Family Book” or 





diary in which Theodore Liebler recorded the more re- 
markable events of his remarkable career as a producing 
manager. THE GREEN Boox takes the greatest pleasure 
in reproducing excerpts from this extraordinary chronicle. 
In the two preceding issues, the rise of Mr. Liebler and of 
his partner, George C. Tyler, from their initial attempt 
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MADGE COOK 
(MOTHER OF 
ELEANOR 
ROBSON) 
AS Mrs. 
Wiggs 


with “The Royal Box” in 1897 to their ventures with 
Mrs. Pat Campbell and Duse in 1902, are recorded. 
This third installment covers an even more inter- 
esting period. 
In 1903 the Lieblers engineered Eleanor Robson’s 
sensational rise from obscurity to stardom as Juliet 
and Merely Mary Ann; they brought forward 
Kyrle Bellew in his splendid success as Raffles; 
and they guided that memorable joint starring 
tour of Otis Skinner and Ada Rehan. Nor was the 
following year less eventful. Moreover Mr. 
Liebler’s story is no mere dry chronicle, but is 
crammed full of those rare and in- 
timate glimpses that 4)» are so much to be 
treasured: the story, ‘* for instance, of 
» how William Hodge of- : 
*% fered Ezra Ken- 
a dall a hatchet 
with which 


GRACE GEORGE 
AS Louise, AND 
MARGARET 
ILLINGTON AS 
Henriette, IN 
“THE TWO 
ORPHANS” 


Photograph by Hall, New York 





A SCENE FROM ‘‘MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH” 
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to trim down his new play; of how 
Arnold Daly ventured to put on George 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Candida,” “‘on a bor- 
rowed shoe-string;’”’ of how the critics so 
absurdly contradicted each other over 
“You Never Can Tell;’”’ of what hap- 
pened when Varrey forgot his lines in 
“The School for Scandal’’—these 

and many other piquant anecdotes 

make these pages a narrative of the 
deepest fascination. 


March 15, 1903.—Preparations for 
Miss Robson’s brief tour as Juliet 
are now well un- ,.) 
der way. We 4 
count upon her 
to score a tri- 
umph in the rdéle 
that will justify 
our putting 
her out next 
season as 


. CHARLES WARNER 
(PATHER OF H. B. WARNER) AS Jagues AND 
JAMES O’NEILL AS Pierre IN ‘'THE TWO ORPHANS” 


Photograph by Byron, New York 


full-fledged star in the play 

Mr. Zangwill is writing for 

her.. She herself is a bit 

sceptical of her ability to score, 

inasmuch as she claims that 

her personality is too 

markedly Anglo-Saxon 

to permit her to show 

herself at her best in 

the réle. Our plans 

for a sensational cast 

have miscarried 

somewhat, as poor 

Stuart Robson, who 

had agreed to play 

Peter, is dead, and 

Clara Morris, who was 

to do the Nurse, is 

critically ill. But with 

Bellew, (Eben) Plymp- 

ton, W. H. Thompson, 

John. Kellard, - Edwin 

Arden, W. J. Fer- 

guson, (F. C.) Bangs, 

Mrs. Jones, Edmund 

Breese, and Ada 

Dwyer in the cast, 

the performance 

should be excep- 
tionally good. 

May 18, 1903 

—Miss Rob- 


ri son’s Juliet 


as 


Ey * » has been put 
y) a to the acid 


Photograph by 
Halt, New York 


ELLIS JEFFREYS IN ‘‘THE PRINCE 
CONSORT” 
test of a New York premiere, 
and it came through no less 
satisfactorily than we had 
anticipated. Her Chicago tri- 
umph has been repeated in no 
small degree. ‘The greatest 
Juliet since before the time of 














Mary Anderson,” remarked one critic, as no doubt she 
was, since no other actress of recent years has been able 
to carry the lighter early scenes as well as the terrible 
emotional stress of the last half of the drama with equal 
effectiveness. I have never seen the potion scene so well 
done. Miss Robson was a positive revelation even to 
those who had expected great things of her. And in her 
scenes with the nurse, she was the embodiment of girlish 
charm. 

Miss Robson’s success to us was the most gratifying result 
that the production could have brought forth, but we were 
scarcely less pleased with the enthusiasm that the performance 
as a whole aroused. Plympton’s Mercutio was a master- 
piece in miniature. In a way, it was a vindication of the 
old school of acting, inasmuch as no actor that I know 
of, trained in the modern school, could have aroused 
such spontaneous enthusiasm by sheer artistry. 

The revival of ‘‘Romeo”’ will prove most happy 
from a financial standpoint. No other Shake- 
spearean play has the same drawing qualities. 

Yet it is a play that no popular male star should 
attempt. The character of Romeo is one g¢ 
that not even so graceful and polished an 
actor as Bellew can endow with sympa- 
thetic qualities. 
August 27, 
. 1903.—To 
= Bridgeport 
last night 
to watch 
the result of 
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KYRLE BELLEW AND ELEANOR ROBSON THE LARGE PHOTOGRAPH IS OF ELEANOR 
AS Romeo AND Juliet ROBSON AS Merely Mary Ann AND 
7 THE SMALL ONE OF MABEL 
92 TALIAFERRO IN ‘‘ YOU 
NEVER CAN TELL” 

















an experiment of unusual interest—~the 


attempt to rehabilitate in the affections 
of the modern theatre-goer Edward 
Harrigan and the form of entertainment 
he has made his own. We have staged, 
or at least aided Mr. Harrigan in sta- 
ging, a new piece of his entitled “ Under 
Cover.” Though perhaps not as clever 
as some of the famous Harrigan and 
Hart plays of bygone days, “Under 
Cover” certainly represents a more 
laudable type of play than the musical 
comedy and burlesque in vogue at pres- 
ent. In the Harrigan pieces the neces- 
sary exaggeration is confined to incident 
and situation, and not extended to char- 
acter. The characters are all true and 
recognizable types. Mr. Harrigan him- 
self is an admirable character actor. 

We were fortunate to secure a num- 
ber of the old Harrigan and Hart fa- 
vorites to support their old manager in 
his new venture. Needless to say, their 
salaries have left the old-time figures in 
perspective in the intervening years. 
Annie Yeamans, her daughter Jennie, 
Joe Sparks, Harry Fischer, Dan Colyer 


and the rest are all comparatively high- 


priced people to-day. .The play needs 
cleaning-up—that is, the elimination of 
much “‘rough-house,”—before we bring 
it to New York. 

October 28, 1903.—The psychology of 
audiences is still as largely a matter of 
guess-work as ever, though last night we 
settled one of its problems to our own 
satisfaction. Our production of “Raf- 
fles” was daring, in that it went further 
than any previous play in its attempt 
to win unqualified sympathy for a thief. 
Presbery (the dramatist) has cleverly 
brought to the fore an explanation of 
Raffles’ conduct—“some taint in the 
blood, some bit of bone pressing into the 
skull which ought to be removed””—but 


the fact remains that Raffles is a hero. 


with the audience from the moment of 
his appearance, at a time when he is 
known only through the account of his 
exploits as detailed by other characters. 
There will be moralists who will blame 
us for reminding audiences that they are 
intensely human, but it is surely a 
harmless emotion, that of mingled pity 
and admiration for manly achievement, 
that the story plays upon. 


Mr. (E. M.) Holland’s delightful — 
Captain Bedford. brought forth vivid 
reminiscences of his Capt. Redwood in 
«Jim the Penman.” 

December 29, 1903.—Miss Robson 
yesterday justified her great promise by 
scoring a big success in a little wonder- 
play, Zangwill’s “Merely Mary Ann.” 
The play, as well, is sure of lasting pop- 
ularity. This really marks our first suc- 
cessful attempt at star-creating—Viola 
Allen was already a great favorite when 
she came under our management, but 
Eleanor Robson was practically un- 
known when Tyler first determined to 
make a star of her. 

Miss Robson herself seems unaf- 
fected by her success. In fact she seems 
more pleased with the hit scored by 
Miss (Ada) Dwyer, who has become 
her inseparable friend and companion, 
and who contributed to the performance 
a delightful sketch of the cockney land- 
lady. Miss Robson’s first assumption of 
stellar prerogative was in the assertion 
that she would not care to appear in any 
play that did not also have a good part 
for Miss Dwyer. 

With the success of ‘“‘Merely Mary 
Ann” and “Raffles” in New York, and 
the good business Ada Rehan and Otis 
Skinner, the dramatization of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and the 
old successes have been doing on the ~ 
road, we have been deaf to the cry of 
“bad season ”’ that has arisen from every 
other managerial office in the city. 

January 19, 1904.—Doing things 
worth doing has come to be for us a 
double pleasure, for more often than 
not the satisfaction in the achievement 
has been intensified by the receipt of 
pecuniary reward. The joint starring 
tour of Ada Rehan and Otis Skinner hag 
proved to be extremely profitable, and 
the performances have been justly much 
admired.°When I bought in the old Daly - 
classic productions at auction a year 
ago, I did not suppose that I would have 
such excellent use for them so soon. 

Miss Rehan played the Shrew to 
Skinner’s Petruchio at the Lyric (New 
York) last night. The best kind of an 
audience participated—literally—in the 
performance, and it was a delight from 
start to finish. We had a good many of 





the old Daly people and used the Daly 
version—which pays such respectful 
attention to the proprieties—and from 
the moment that that audience heard 
the unforced laughter of the huntsmen 
in the prologue, it knew that it was to 
get a breath of the real thing. 

Miss Rehan still looms up big on the 
theatrical horizon; her voice has lost 
none of its quality. She has been as 
gentle and considerate as any we have 
ever handled, despite her reputation as 
@ manager-baiter. And Mr. Skinner has 
done his share to make this venture 
happy. As an actor, no one begrudged 
him the privilege of taking Miss Rehan’s 
hand at every curtain-call last night, 
’ and as a man and business associate he 
has been charming. 

Next week we coe the pair in “The 
School for Scandal,” and the week after, 
at Miss Rehan’s particular request, 
Skinner is to have his chance to play 
Shylock, while she does Portia. 

February 12, 1904.—We have decided 
to send Miss Robson and “Merely 
Mary Ann” to London. Miss Robson 
pretends to be in great fear of facing an 
English audience, as she claims that she 
invented the delightful Somersetshire 
dialect she uses in the play, and that 
Londoners will know her at once for a 
fraud. And Miss Dwyer insists that we 
send her on a week ahead so that she can 
_ spend her time riding abeut on the tops 
of busses so that she may improve her 
own dialect. 

February 16,1904. We were shocked 
to learn that Viola Allen had been forced 
to discontinue her successful rum in 
“Twelfth Night” because ef illmess— 
which will necessitate a dangerous 
operation. Her Viola is splendid, and 
she was plucky enough to play the part 
—and spiritedly too—until forced to 

it by pain. 
og boom 25, 1904.—An unusual in- 
stance of stage-presence used to avert 
disaster at a performance of “The 
School for Scandal” at the Harlem 
Opera House last night. Mr. Varrey, 
playing Sir Peter to Miss Rehan’s Lady 
Teasle, suffered a lapse of memory in the 
first quarrel scene. Miss Rehan carried 
both parts for a while with such skill 
that one unfamiliar with the play might 


actor to action. He snatched at a line, 
and the performance progressed, with 
Varrey completely conversant with his 
lines once more. The whole thing was 
so cleverly covered that many of the 
audience thought that all but the col- 
lapse of the couch was part of the play. 

February 26, 1904. of at- 
tempting an all-star revival by ourselves 
this as we shall join hands with the 

p of managers who will produce 
The Two Orphans” incommemoration 7 
of the thirtieth of the first ~~ 
American production of that old fa- ~ 
vorite. We shall supply several of the 
stars who will take part. The revival 
will be nominally under the manage- 
ment of A. M. Palmer, who originally 
staged the play at the Union Square 
Theatre in 1874, We are making every © 
effort to le Clara Morris to re- | 
turn to the stage to play the part of ~ 
Sister Genevieve. 

March 29, 1904.—“The Two Or- 
phans”’ revival, with its twelve featured 
players, has gone into history. The old 

were once more materialized ~ 
through the skillful handling of the old- 7 
fashioned, melodramatic scenes by the ~ 
unusually competent players, and while 
the good old play is no longer to be 
taken very seriously, it affords excellent 
entertainment. Of our players, Bellew, 
James O’Neill, and E. M. Holland gath- 
ered more than their shore of the honors 
ef the evening. Holland, perhaps, con- 
tributed something more worth while ~ 
than any of his associates, an entirely ~ 
new conception of the part of Picard. ~ 
(A. M.) Palmer told me that he had ~ 
never suspected the réle of Picerd of 
being a comedy 
son = it. Holland undertook the ~ 
fh re blow’, gre i: ae ne 
ying it wi Y 
affectation and gaiety required, but ~ 





part until Stuart Rob- | 





















eliminating the horse-play that Rob- 
son’s successors in the réle have found 
so necessary. 

Speaking of the part of Picard re- 
minds me of a ridiculous impersonation 
of the part I saw in a popular-priced 
house about a year ago. The actor was 
actually guyed by his audience. When 
he made his entrance in the last act, 
searching for the blind girl locked in the 
attic, and speaking the line “Whither 
shall I turn!” a voice in the gallery 
responded, ‘‘ Up the stairs.” 

Grace George, Margaret Illington, 
Charles Warner and the rest were all 
warmly greeted last night, but of course 
Clara Morris, who had only the brief 
scene in the last act, was the center of 
interest. She acted the old nun with 
calm dignity, judiciously avoiding the 
temptation to indulge in heroics—which 
was feared, inasmuch as with her small 
part she might have thought it neces- 
sary to show the new generation a sam- 
ple of the emotional ability that made 
her famous. 

September 1, 1904.—I attended the 
performance of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” at Atlantic City last 
night, where it is being played a few 
times in order to limber up the com- 
pany for the coming New York engage- 
ment. The performance was given under 
difficulties, as the ocean roared beneath 
the stage (which is on a pier) in a man- 
ner quite disconcerting to the players, 
who were endeavoring to retain a bit 
of the quiet simplicity of the original 
book wherever possible. 

September 3, 1904.—Ezra Kendall 
gave his first performance in his new 
play, “‘Weatherbeaten Benson,” which 
he wrote himself, here (Atlantic City) 
last night. It promises very well, being a 
typical Kendall entertainment built on 
the Kendall plan of a laugh in every 
line.... The “Wiggs” company 
stayed over to attend the opening, Ma- 
bel Taliaferro having an opportunity to 
applaud the sweet and unaffected acting 
of her little sister Edith. (William) 
Hodge (who played Stubbins in “Mrs. 
Wiggs”) invited us and Kendall to sup- 
per after the play, playing an amusing 
practical joke on the comedian. At a 
Signal from Hodge the waiter brought 








in a tray of carpenter’s tools. Very 
solemnly Hodge drew out a hateher? 
handing it to Kendall, telling him that 
it would serve in cutting out the second 
act; then he produced a plane, which he 
explained could be used to advantage in 
smoothing down the rough edges of the 
play; then came a hammer, which he 
gave Kendall to drive home his points, 
and so forth. : 

September 9, 1904.—The cables to- 
day bring news of a great London suec- 
cess for Miss Robson and “Merely 
Mary Ann.” Evidently her fears for her 
dialect were unfounded. 

September 15, 1¢74.—We had an 
eventful day to-d2 7, coming upon two 
unexpected bargains which we snapped 
up at once. The all-star “Two Orphans,” 
sent on tour this season with Miss Mor- 
ris, Miss George,. Mr. O’Neill, and a 
number of the others of last year’s 
principals, with Mrs. Le Moyne, Louis 
James and J. E. Dodson supplanting 
those whose other arrangements made 
it neccessary for them to quit the cast, 
had opened its season badly, and our 
associates decided to close the tour. 
We refused to do this, and offered to. 
buy out our partners in the enterprise. - 
They accepted our offer.* 

The other acquisition of this bargain 
day was the American rights of all the 
plays of the most brilliant of modern 
English playwrights—George Bernard 
Shaw. We get these along with Arnold 
Daly, the clever young actor to whom 
must be given the credit of having 
discovered Shaw as a commercial prop- 
osition. Mr. Daly last year produced 
“Candida” on a borrowed shoe-string, 
he and another actor, Winchell Smith, 
scraping up the necessary cash from 
various friends. The performance was 
a big success, and Daly has made a 
good thing of it, but in order to proceed 
on a larger scale, he has joined forces 
with us. We shall put him out in a new 
Shaw play called “You Never Can Tell” 
at once, 

October 15, 1904.—Réjane arrived 
to-day on La Lorraine, the steamer 
arriving a full six hours too early for 
the Garde Républicaine Band, which 


* Later Mr. Liebler records that the tour of “The 
Two Orphans” netted his firm $25,000. 






































was hurrying from the St. Louis Ex- 
position to carry out their intention of 
meeting their famous compatriot in the 
bay. adame came to the office at 
once, full of ideas for her tour, and ap- 
parently ready to put forth her full 
energy towards making it a success. 
November 8, 1904.—Réjane opened 
her New York season at the Lyric last 
night, introducing Porto-Riche to this 
country, ““Amoureuse”’ being the first 
of this playwright’s works to be seen 
here. She followed it with a dainty bit 
of characterization in the title réle of 
Meilhac and Halévy’s “Lolotte.” These 
unfamiliar plays were performed before 
an audience that apparently under- 
stood and appreciated them. Later Ré- 
jane will do the more familiar pieces. 
She is pleased with her cordial reception, 
especially since the applause was well- 
timed, and not indiscriminate as was 
often the case on her previous visit— 
when people felt themselves bound to 
applaud just because it was Réjane. 
December 2, 1904.—Réjane’s New 
York season has been completed, nine 
plays having been staged in all. Her 
audiences have been fair, but not what 
they should have been, and not nearly 
enough to make the New York engage- 
ment profitable. She has given us much 
of extraordinary interest, and has il- 
lumined everything she has done with 
an art quite inimitable. Some of the 
reviews were unfortunate, such as those 
who found her famous Zaze inferior to 
that of Leslie Carter. Then again, the 
French people, much to our surprise, 
were inclined to resent her production of 
“La Robe Rouge.” While admitting 
that Brieux’s galling attack on the 
French judiciary was well deserved by 
that body, and while not denying that 
the conditions represented were as 
applicable to other countries, there was 
a feeling that it would have been better 
had Réjane refrained from washing 
France’s dirty linen before foreign eyes. 
But the play gave her one of her best 
parts. Becque’s ‘‘Parisienne” was in- 
teresting as the first specimen of the 
contemporary type of French drama, 
and “La Passarelle,” known here as 
“The Marriage of Kitty,” as illus- 
trative of the gymnastic evolutions 


audiences. “‘Zaza”’ and “Sapho” drew | 
the best houses; the Meilhac and © 
“La Be P agree 4 
etite Marquise” were most gen- 
erally enjoyed. 

December 23, 1904.—All Broadway 
assembled at the New Amsterdam The- 
atre to-day to welcome home Miss Rob- 
son, the first American actress in many | 
years to have scored an unqualified ~ 


London success. She gave a special 


matinée performance of “Merely Mary 7* 
Ann” to the most enthusiastic audience ~ 
she has ever faced. q 

December 28, 1904.—Arnold Daly has ~ 
decided to play the part of Valentine, — 
the young “‘gum-architect” in “You — 
Never Can Tell.” His first intention was ~ 
to play the minor part of Philip, but ~ 
there has been difficulty in getting the © 
right actor for the better part. 

January 10, 1905.—Shaw’s ‘You 
Never Can Tell” is without question a 
screaming success. It is just about the — 
cleverest thing the present century has ~ 
brought forth. And the cast was little ~ 
short of ideal. Practically unknown ~ 
people were so well adapted to their 
parts that they gave a performance that, 
in my estimation at least, could not 
have been improved upon. Yet there © 
was much difference of opinion in the ~ 
reviews, which, while unanimously 
praising the play, contradicted them- 
selves comically in regard to the acting. — 
“A perfect cast from A to Z,” said one; 
‘all good save Miss de Wolfe,” asserted 
another; “‘Drina de Wolfe triumphs; 


‘Miss Taliaferro does mediocre work,” 


put in a third; and “Miss Taliaferro 
exquisite,”” was part of another’s head- 
line. John Findlay, as the waiter, had the 
opportunity of a lifetime, and made the ~ 
most of it. George Farren, too, rose from ~ 
a nobody overnight. 3 

March 7, 1905.—We introduced an- ~ 
other foreign star to New York last night 7 
in the person of Ellis Jeffreys, and New 
York was duly grateful, though it did 


not enthuse over ‘The Prince Consort,” ~~ 


the play in which she made her Ameri- ~ 
can début. The delicious satire it con- 
tained fell rather flat, but the female 












half of thas naiaieed weenkt into ecwtanies 


over Miss Jeffreys’ gowns. Miss Jef- 
reys has a personality that is refreshing, 
‘and a method our native comediennes 
could study to advantage. Her com- 
pany was largely English, Ben Webster 
and Kate Phillips doing splendid work; 
but the Americans, Henry Dixey and 
W. H. Thompson, more than held up 
their end. 

April 10, 1905.—The first of Arnold 
Daly’s special Shaw matinées, with 
“The Man of Destiny” and ‘How He 
Lied to Her Husband,” as the bill, 
passed very pleasantly, the regular 
Broadway crowd taking advantage of 
it to turn it into a sort of pink-tea. It 
seemed as if everybody in the house 
knew everybody else. The little theatre 
re-echoed with the buzz of. scandal, 
which did not subside till long after the 
rise of the curtain. The little attention 
the audience was willing to pay to the 
play was largely given to Dorothy 
Donnelly, who, as always, did admir- 
able work. 

April 4, 1905.—I£ last night’s audi- 
ence at “London Assurance” came to 
get another glimpse of dazzling gowns, 
they were in no small measure disap- 
pointed, for Miss Jeffreys wore nothing 
pretentious. But it did get a remarkable 
performance, not only from Miss Jef- 
freys, who played Lady Gay Spanker 
with a fine show of animal spirits, but 





from the other stars in this big cast. _ 
Eben Plympton’s Sir Harcourt Court- — 


leigh, strongly contrasted to his Mer- 
cutio of two seasons ago, was as fine a 
bit of character comedy as the season 
has brought forth. 
April 17, 1905.—All star casts have 
me a matter of everyday occurrence 
with us. Last night “‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,”’ with Miss Robson, Bellew, Miss 
Irving, Louis James, J. E. Dodson, Mrs. 
Calvert, Sidney Drew, and other good 
people. Miss Robson was sweet and 
engaging, but as the part presents no 
complex difficulties, she made no at- 
tempt to raise her work above the gen- 
eral excellence of the ensemble per- 
formance. She is admirably suited to the 
plan we have in mind for her, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent company te 


perform plays by the best modern wri- | 


ters, with this charming young lady at 
its head. 

June 12, 1905.—We have completed 
one of the most interesting seasons we 
have had. It has, I hope, counted for no 
little, in that with the coming of Réjane, 
the production. of “You Never Can 
Tell,” and our three all-star casts, we 
have given some life to what otherwise 
might have been a fairly dull season, 
Réjane’s tour was very costly, but the 
three revivals, the Shaw plays, and 
Miss Robson’s tour made up for it three 
times over. 
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A COMPLICATION IN CRITICISM 


WILTON LACKAYE recently sought refuge from the two rival managers who 
were each claiming his services, and with a friend slipped in to see an act of a 


newly-staged musical comedy. ‘They were not pleased. 


“This sort of stuff,” 


commented the friend, “makes a fellow wish for a revival of the good old custom 


of hissing.” 


“But how,” inquired Lackaye languidly, “‘could one hiss and yawn at the same 


time?” 
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“READY MONEY” VIS- 
UALZES THE HUMAN 
INSTINCT FOR FOLLOW- 
ING THE BAND WAGON 











[ROM the moment the flag fell 
on the season’s theatrical race 
Ll] for popularity all of us have 
been busy going to the first-nights. We 
expect that—especially in these days, 
when only the sight of a vacant lot any- 
where between Times Square and the 
upper reaches of Manhattan is needed 
to quicken the theatre-building microbe. 
What we expect, also, at this season of 
the year, is to be asked at least three 
times before breakfast, six times after 
lunch, and a dozen times at night, 
whether it is “going to be a good sea- 
son,” and whether there are “going to 
be any good plays.” 

Now, though I hesitatingly and mod- 
estly confess to a perspicacity truly re- 
markable in one so young and inexperi- 
enced as myself, I must still admit that 
I cannot answer those questions. If I 
could, I would not be a mere reviewer 
of plays. I would be a clairvoyant or— 
a manager. 

The latter especially seems to have an 
abounding faith in the unknown; also, 
it appears to be a peculiar quality ef his, 
hot shared with lesser people, to con- 
tinue to have faith even after he has 
been shown to be entirely wrong. Which 
may sometimes account for the fact that 
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a play is continued on the boards long 
after its unworthiness has been deter- 
mined. There are several such now in 
New York, but to mention them spe- — 
cifically would be like calling a dead” 
man bad names. 
Occasionally such defiance of the in- 
evitable is not due to a lack of under 
standing, but rather to a lack of live 
matter to replace the dead. However, © 
that is a condition which does not prom- ~ 
ise to endure much longer, since inde-~ 
pendent producing, by which I mean the 
launching of plays by individuals or — 
small corporate bodies of men, is much — 
more common than was the case sev-— 


theatres, but on “both sides of the © 
fence” there is now less difficulty to get © 
a hearing if, as a would-be play pro- ~ 
ducer, you have what looks like a rea- © 
sonable proposition. 2 

A dozen new entertainments have ~ 
been projected since the season started, © 
and of the number only one thus far has © 
been withdrawn after a very short run. 7 
This play, “Just Like John,” which bore © 
the names of George Broadhurst and © 











Mark Swan, served to open the new 
Brady playhouse in Forty-eighth Street. 
The theatre, in size and general appear- 
ance not unlike the Maxine Elliott, is 
pretty and cosy, though its frontal ele- 
vation decked out in incandescents has 
moved more than one irreverent person 
to remark, “Just like Coney Island.” 
However, as the new house is a trifle 
east of Main Street, the overplus of il- 
lumination will perhaps serve a purpose. 


“JUST LIKE JOHN” 


“Just Like JoHN” certainly was 
not illuminative—unless in respect to 
its exposure of the fact that a man can 
produce one big success without neces- 
sarily following it with another. Which, 
while true, is neither novel nor impor- 
tant. Long before Mr. Broadhurst was 
writing big third-act situations, he was 
a celebrated and eminently entertaining 
author of that peculiarly difficult form 
of entertainment known as farce. Per- 
haps, I hear some one whisper, that is 
the reason. For “Just Like John,” with 
its stereotyped story and electroplated 
situations, harks back to that good old 
day in theatricals when you were will- 
ing to see and believe almost anything 
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the actors set before you. “Just Like 
John” tells the story of one John Endi- 
cott, a secret service man, who is pur- 
suing a band of Nihilists. In order to get 
at their secrets he joins the band, and 
somehow or other, not very clearly, it 
appears that he has been photographed 
in a group with his arm cosily around 
a particularly attractive lady-Nihilist. 
Ultimately those destroyers of domes- 
tic peace, the reporters, get hold of this 
picture, and it is printed in the news- 
papers. Whereupon John, to square 
himself with his wife, and postpone the 
end of the play, insists that he has a 
double. Then, to prove it, he has to fig- 
ure, now as the double, now as himself, 
and almost always in situations where 
the employment of a minimum of com- 
mon sense on the part of any single per- 
son in the congregations would give the 
snap away. 5 

“Just Like John” did not tarry long. 
But its presence was sufficient to dis- 
close that even so able a fun-maker as 
the rotund Walter Jones could not make 
a very fine quality of bricks with poor 
straw, though he did about as well as 
anyone could do under the circum- 
stances. Helen Lackaye, Helen Robert- 
son, Lola May, Wallace Worsley and 



























Louis Masson were some of the others 
who labored zealously in the same fu- 
tile effort. 


“READY MONEY” 


AFTER which it is pleasant to turn 
to a farce that, by living up to its title, 
provided those “catchy” headlines so 
dearly beloved by the wheeze writers 
and the agents who make up the Sunday 
advertisements. I shall refrain from 
quoting the various “plays” upon the 
national currency which the title of 
James Montgomery’s new piece has in- 
spired, even refusing to commit myself 
to the statement that there is nothing 
counterfeit about it. For there is. And 
what is more, there wouldn’t be any plot 
otherwise. 

In “Get Rich Quick Wallingford,” 
another sample of the same school of 
drama, the basic idea on which the play- 
wright built was our American love of 
“seeing the other fellow bite.” “Ready 
Money” dramatizes what possibly is a 
more general human instinct. “It visual- 
izes the instinct for following the band 
wagon,” was the way one reviewer de- 
scribed it. 

“You don’t have to have money to 
make it,” says Jackson. Ives, the artist 
counterfeiter of the play, when he 
comes to the aid of Stephen Baird, 
mine-owner (and ‘dead broke’). “All 
you have to do is to make people think 
so.” On this premise the author of 
“Ready Money” builds up a most amus- 
ing farce. 

It is New Year’s night. Hark the 
pealing bells. See the falling snow. Out- 
side ail is cold and white. Inside the 
cheerful firelight falls on the immacu- 
late shirtfronts of Stephen’s successful 
men friends and the gorgeous gowns 
and glinting jewels of the women 

ests, Stephen is not in evening dress, 
re which you gather that his hopes 
for the Sky-Rocket mine, though they 
may have gone up in golden fire, have 
come down like a broken stick. And it 
is even so. Stephen is down to his last 
quarter, and Mamma and Papa are do- 
ing their best to put a canker into the 
little love flower which has been bud- 
ding. But the girl has faith. So much 
faith, in fact, that she takes back her en- 


gagement ring just at the moment when 2 
Stephen sees in it a possible stake. In 


fact, everybody seems to want to lend 


Stephen things, only to forget about it 


at the critical minute. The villainous old | 


scoundrel who is after the mine (of 
course, he says it’s worthless, and 
Stephen almost believes him) offers to 
lend Stephen five hundred dollars, starts 
to write a check, then suddenly remem- 
bers an urgent engagement. 

Then, when the night seems darkest, 
some one does come along and actually 
hands him money. Twenty thousand 
dollars. And—it’s “phoney.” No won- 
der Stephen comes to with a gasp. 
“Tempt me not, base villain,” is the way 
the old-time melodramatist would have 
revealed his virtuous indignation. But 
Stephen merely puts the bills on the 
table and backs off. Then, Jackson Ives, 
his good angel, hands outa recipe for 
success. Stephen hesitates. And once 
again the good old copy-book is wrong. 
In this case, he who hesitates—is saved. 
For when Stephen’s friends see his 
“roll” of counterfeits they fall over 
themselves buying stock in the Sky- 
Rocket mine. 

Stephen, being poor but honest, does- 
n’t use their money, but at Ives’ sug- 
gestion, telegraphs his foreman to push 
work on the mine. Gentle reader, you 
knew there was gold there all the 
time, didn’t you? The people who 
sat behind me and the Lady Who Goes 
to The Theatre with me knew it from 
the first. Isn’t it surprising what in- 
telligence there always is in those seats 
behind you? Of course, we didn’t know. 
So they had to talk about it loudly 
to cheer us in our ignorance. 

What they didn’t know, however, was — 
the melodramatic twist by which the 
end of the play would be kept off until 
the carriage-starter got back from sup- — 


per. And this, involving the arrival of 7 


the secret service men on their hunt for 
the counterfeiter, the arrest of Stephen ~ 
and Ives, their escape from durance 7 
vile, and the “happy ending” has suf- © 
ficient variety and is exciting enough to 
fill out a pleasant evening. 

Not always are the means as skill- — 
fully concealed as might be possible, but 
“Ready Money” nevertheless, is a high- 
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ly diverting entertainment, and prom- “THE MERRY COUNTESS” 


ises to be prosperous at the Maxine El- 


fiott for many weeks to come. William Comes now “The Merry Countess,” © 
Courtenay is the bright particular star really a super-excellent musical show, 





IF HE COULD TELL WHETHER IT’S GOING TO BE A “GOOD SEASON,” 
HE WOULDN’T BE A MERE REVIEWER OF PLAYS. HE WOULD BE A 
CLAIRVOYANT OR—A MANAGER 


which with music 
that “was always 
good” has been 
decked out most 
lavishly as to 
scenes and cos- 
tumes, and fitted 
with a book that, 
though not an 
amazing literary 
effort, yet serves 
the needs of sev- 
eral capital come- 
dians. The piece in 
its original form 
was known as 
“Die Fledermaus,” 
so, of course, you 
will not have to be 
told that its music 
was written by 
Johann Strauss, 
and that it con- 
tains among other 
numbers a waltz 
to which countless 
thousands of feet 
have _ responded 
this ever-so-long. I 
shall refrain from 
detailing the plot 
as it is reproduced 
in Gladys Unger’s 
adaptation, con- 
tenting myself 
with reminding — 
you that the hero- 
ine is a tempera- 
mental Hungarian 
person, that she has 
a fickle husband, 
that he leaves her 
to go to a mas- 
querade ball, that 
she follows, ac- 


of the entertainment and plays with companied by an admirer, and that her 
good effect. Joseph Kilgour is the coun- husband ultimately makes love to her 
terfeiter colorfully if somewhat exces- and wins her only to discover that she 


sively so. And two slight rdles are already is his. 


neatly acted by and prettily embodied The piece was played om the road 
in the persons of Margaret Green and last season with Fritzi Scheff, in the 
Fay Wallace. role of Jika, the maid, now sung very 









well by Fritzie von Busing. But in 
the present elaborated version the prin- 
cipal role is that of the wife, in which, 
by the way, Jose Collins has scored a 
deserved success. 

The first act is bright and full of 
fascinating melodies and it is main- 
tained in true operetta mood. But with 
-the rising of the curtain on the second 
act the concession to modern taste in 
these matters is immediately apparent. 
It is, in fact, a sort of glorified music- 
al comedy from then on, and there is 
gorgeousness in costuming and color 
to satisfy the eye, as well as variety of 
accomplishment in song, dance and 
comedy, to meet all other demands, The 
Dolly Sisters, one of whom now con- 
fesses that her 
first name is 
Yancsi, and the 
other of whom ad- 
mits Rozsika, give 
their very best ex- 
hibition of dan- 
cing, and there is 
a small garden of 
chorus _rosebuds 
to add beauty as 
well as voice to 
the ensembles. 
Martin Brown is 
a valuable figure 
in the dancing fea- 
tures, and I need 
only to mention 
the name of Mau- 
tice Farkoa, to 
make it apparent 
that the Strauss 
love lyrics are ex- 
quisitely handled. 

Newcomers to 
our shore from the 
home of fogs and 
George Bernard 
Shaw are Tom A. 
Shale, a very fun- 
ny character come- 
dian, and A. W. 
Bascomb, who, as 
a comic jailwarder, 
provides more 
laughs with less 
apparent effort 
than any man who 


has appeared in New York since Frank 
Tinney’s monologue was still consid- 
ered up-to-date. 

“The Merry Countess” has brought 
success to the Casino. 


“THE MODEL” 


SomE of the oldest timber of the act- 
ed drama has gone into the building of 
Augustus Thomas’ play, “The Model,” 
which was “tried out” in Chicago in 
the spring, generally denounced, then 
held for a second trial in New York at 
the Harris Theatre. 

In this case Chicago is endorsed. 

“The Model” will not do. To begin 
with, everybody is asking how a man 
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7 of Mr. Thomas’ astuteness could “ring 


in” that hoary-headed old chestnut 
about the long-lost daughter, discov- 
ered by father in time for the last-act 
curtain, and expect to “get away with 
it.” Even the Music Master “knew her 
all the time,” but in this case that some- 
thing inside which is supposed to vi- 
brate in presence of one’s own flesh and 
blood fails to respond. So, Emil Ber- 
geret, French novelist, on a visit to 
Duncan Coverly, his American artist 
friend, opposes the latter’s marriage to 
his model on the grounds that she is 
nct of the latter’s world. The fine old 
French gentleman was perfectly willing 
to see Duncan marry his pretty cousin, 
whom he did not love, while maintain- 
ing a second temple on the side, with 
the model as the presiding priestess of 
Eros. But he changed his tune when 
the hard-working Herald reporter an- 
nounced that the girl was no less a per- 
son than his own “long-lost daughter.” 
How the reporter discovered his facts, 
how he managed to find the kindly Ger- 
man couple who had reared the girl 
and tried to keep her honest, are minor 
details which were not disclosed. 

But there was a scene, of course, 
in which the German foster-mother 
came into the studio and discovered the 
model minus some outside garments, 
then believed the worst. And there was 
a black mustachioed villain who tried to 
entice her from the path of virtue. 

Mr. Thomas has never written more 
charmingly than in some of the pas- 
sages of this play, but.much of the mat- 
ter, again, is bumptious and inflated 
and not only above the heads of the au- 
dience but wholly out of key with the 
characters who use it. 

The best acting rdle in the piece is 
that of the French author, and it is 
by far the best acted. William Court- 
leigh plays this part with understand- 
ing and reveals a mellow, appealing, 
and varied characterization. Frederick 
Perry’s portrayal of the artist is good 
and bad in spots, while Gail Kane, as 
the model, though lovely to look at, is 
otherwise incompetent and uninterest- 
ing. A good sketch of a hoity-toity so- 
ciety woman is given by Catherine Cal- 
houn, and Frank McCormack, Reginald 
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Mason, Alice Gail, Viola Flugrath and 
George Clark play lesser roles 
well. One set, a picture gallery, wi 
really good reproductions of master- 
pieces, instead of scene-painter atroc- 


ities, is worth commending. 
“THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND” 


ALFRED SuTRo, though he does not 
always write good plays, is one of those 
authors whose work helps to lend dis- 
tinction to the theatre. At least he 
may be always counted upon for a text 
in which the English is pure and grace- 
ful—a consideration worth noting. 

“The Perplexed Husband” brought 
John Drew to the Empire for his an- 
nual engagement. And the presence of 
Mr. Drew generally is regarded as the 
final signal of the decline of the sum- 
mer show and the opening of the fall 
campaign. 

“The Perplexed Husband” is a 
charming comedy. 

Still, I shall be somewhat surprised 
if it attains any great measure of popu- 
lar success. It lacks those high spots 
which are good for the “thrills and 
tears” beloved of the majority of the- 
atre-goers, and it moves too placidly 
and too much upon a plane of the high- 
er form of humor to be generally ap- 
pealing. 

Half a dozen reviewers, for the sake 
of a convenient phrase, dubbed it a 
“suffrage play,” the one thing which 
it most certainly is not, since it makes 
light of the feminists, or rather of their 
exaggerations. 

What it does not make light of is the 
evil effect which propaganda of the 
sort may have. And the serious note in 
the play is sounded in the near-tragic 
consequences to Sophie Pelling’s hap- 
piness through the ill-advised interfer- 
ence of Dulcie Elstead, one of those 
flat-chested ladies who has mislaid her 
own husband, and now goes about 
preaching the rights of women to a life 
of their own. Dulcie is aided and abet- 
ted in her work by a beady-eyed, be- 
paunched pedant and philosopher, one 
Clarence Woodhouse, who has a super- 
abundant education, a good digestion, 
and an objection to hard work. To the 










women he its known as “The 
Master” and in the remarkably 
amusing characterization given 
by Herbert Druce at the Em- 
pire, he appears as a sort of 
cross between William J. Bryan 
and Charles Rann Kennedy, In- 
cidentally, it may be added that 
in an inclination to oratory and 
an elevated aloofness of thought 
he suggests both. But he is also 
an exceedingly flabby person, so 
before the play is over, he has 
been in part the means of right- 
ing the wrongs of which he was 
in part the cause. 

Tom Pelling has been on a 
trip to Russia. When he comes 
home he expects his wife, 
Sophie, to meet him at the sta- 
tion, as has been her habit. But 

’ she has come under the influence 
of the champions of “The Cause” 
and she awaits him at home. 
When he arrives he is introduced 
to her new friends, then advised 
that henceforth a new life must 
be lived. Sophie has seen “The 
Doll’s House.” She now re- 
gards herself as another Nora 
and shudders under the hideous 
thought that she “has been liv- 
ing with a strange man.” Poor 
Tom doesn’t understand her in 
the least, but he feels sure “A 
Doll’s House” is a “rotten play 
and wont have a long run.” He _ 
begins to be serious when he learns that 
the poison has bitten deep and that 
Sophie has had her belongings removed 
to a separate room, Tom is in a quan- 
dary as to how to meet the situation, 
when his clever sister hits upon the 
idea of bringing in another woman. As 
Sophie has made her own new friends 
without consulting her husband, so he 
shall be privileged to do likewise. But 
first he is to convince his wife and the 
“cranks” that he is in harmony with 
their ideas. 

This done, Tom Pelling pretends 
that he wants to “bring the light” to an 
erstwhile stenographer at his office, 
who has been discharged for incompe- 
tency. The girl, in her way, is as ab- 
normal as the others. Her particular 


ONE OF THOSE FLAT-CHESTED LADIES WHO HAS MIS- 


LAID HER OWN HUSBAND 


hobby is a love for the beautiful. 
Blessed, or otherwise, with the name of 
Miss Vince, she redubs herself Kalleia, 
the Greek word for Beauty, substitutes 
clinging draperies for more convention- 
al garb, and goes about preaching that 
what is beautiful is good, hence what is 
ugly must be bad. Kalleia is the very 
sort of person to stir the latent spark 
of jealousy in a young wife’s bosom, 
and needless to add, she accomplishes 
her mission. But before that end is 
reached there aré half a dozen delight- 
ful scenes, and there is one moment 
slightly tense, in which Pelling forgets 
himself, is sorry for his lapse, and is 
promptly forgiven by the gentle, kindly 
creature who has come in to set his 
house in order. For Kalleia, be it un- 














derstood, has known from the first 
what was expected of her, and has jus- 
tified it in the thought: “It is a beauti- 
ful idea of you, Mr. Pelling, to try to 
win back your beautiful wife.” 

In the end Kalleia, enriched by a 
money gift from Pelling, goes away to 
Greece, accompanied by the pudgy Mr. 
Woodhouse, who is old enough to be 
her grandfather, and for whom she will 
develop no sentimental interest. 

Mr. Sutro has been broad-minded in 
his dealing with the feminists. In Dul- 
cie he draws a character with whom 
one is able to sympathize in spite of her 
faults. And in rounding up the general 
proposition he is just to all concerned. 

One of the general fallacies of com- 
mon opinion is that John Drew cannot 
act, that he is always the same, and gen- 
erally a tailor’s dummy only. Of course 
that is absurd. Mr. Drew, in addition to 
always bringing good manners to our 
stage, knows how to get comedy values 
from a rdle even when the author has 
not provided many of them. Here is a 
case in point. Several of the rdles, in 
point of acting opportunities, are better 
than the “star’s,” but Mr. Drew is not 
overshadowed by any means. Mr. 
Druce’s playing of the philosopher per- 
son is capital, and Miss Nina Sevening 
is a delightful figure as the wife. Alice 


JOHN DREW KNOWS HOW 
TO EXTRACT THE VALUES 
FROM A COMEDY ROLE 
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John and Margaret Watson add other 
good figures, and Mary Boland, though 
overdressed as the disciple of 
is in the main charming, if not 
varied. 

“LITTLE MISS BROWN” 


“LitTLE Miss Brown,” which was 
hurriedly shoved into the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theatre to succeed “Just 
Like John,” contains one novel scene, a 
few amusing lines and farcical situa- 
tions, and a surplus of matter that 
should have been revised, eliminated, 
pushed, pulled, and fixed before the 
piece was brought into New York. 

The titular heroine is a very ingenu- 
ous miss who arrives unchaperoned at 
a hotei late at night and is refused ac- 
commodations. She manages, however, 
to be assigned to a room by a clerk 
who arrives later and who mistakes her 
for one of a married couple who have 
engaged an apartment in advance. 
Needless to say the subsequent compli- 
cations are due to the presence of hus- 
band, wife and interloper in the same 
rooms, the wife immediately believing 
the worst. 

“Little Miss Brown” is one of those 
farces in which one word of explana- 
tion from anybody would end the sus- 
pense and also the action. The brief 


very 























scene which suggested novelty showed 
the little heroine about to escape from 
a fifth-story window at the earnest so- 
licitations of the embarrassed husband, 
who has made a rope of the bed-sheets. 
Philip Bartholomae, author of “Over 
Night,” wrote the piece, and the hero- 
ine is played prettily by Madge Ken- 
nedy. William Morris and Ned Sparks 
also provide amusing figures. 


“THE NE’ER-DO-WELL” 


-As Everysopy, presumably, reads 
the “best sellers” there is no occa- 
sion to go into a detailed description of 
the story of Rex Beach’s “The Ne’er- 
Do-Well” made into a “stage version” 
by Charles Klein. Note that the author 
of “The Lion and the Mouse,” etc., 
does not call this latest effort a play. 
His failure to do so makes the finding 
unanimous. 

However, in justice to Mr. Klein, 
who had a big job on his hands with 
this discursive and rather unconvincing 
narrative, let it be mentioned that he 
has done his work as well as could be 
expected. In the stage version, as in 
the book, Kirk Anthony, the millionaire 
half-back, is “doped” and “shang- 
haied,” and Janded in Panama, without 
a dollar in his pocket. There, also, as 
in the novel, he is befriended by Mrs. 
Cortlandt Palmer, in whose attentions 
the scandal-mongers quickly scent sen- 
sation. It comes when the husband, in 
a flamboyant speech, makes.a gift of his 
wife to Kirk Anthony, then goes “off- 
stage” and kills himself. Of course the 
widow and the Ne’er-Do-Well, the lat- 
ter now a self-respecting member of 
the working class, are supposedly in 
line for living “happily after.” 

The piece has been lavishly staged 
with some colorful and inieresting pic- 
tures and a small host of people are 
employed. Hale Hamilton is not exact- 
ly what one would call a tempestuous 
sort of hero, and the cast is further 
‘weakened by Katherine Kaelred’s in- 
ability to rise to the few opportunities 
her part presents. Beatrice Noyes is the 
engaging ingénue and provides more 
amusement than anyone else. The un- 
fortunate husband is played with 


enough feverish unpleasantness by Or- 
lando Daly, while Macey Harlem and 
DeWitt C. Jennings also do good work, 


“THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE” 


“THe MAsTeR OF THE Houss,” 
at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, 
is old-fashioned emotional drama, 
with everything as obvious as a press- 
agent’s exaggerations. If it proves 
anything it is merely the old adage that 
there is no fool like an old fool. This 
one, a man well along in years, with a 
grown son and daughter, allows him- 
self to be hoodwinked by a juvenile ad- 
venturess, a bad young thing, who tries 
first to marry the son, then learning 
that he will be disinherited, goes away 
with father instead. By and by father 
is sorry and comes home to mother. 

As the father, Malcolm Williams is 
rather too noisy for a large part of the 
time, but he redeems himself in a meas- 
ure by a forceful finish to the crucial 
act. Florence Reed plays the young ad- 
venturess admirably. 

“The Master of the House” is credit- 


ed to a new author, Edgar James, but ~ 


it is common gossip that the name veils 
that of Julius Steger, who is credited ~ 
merely as producer. 

“UNDER MANY FLAGS” 


TRYING to make a “bigger-and-bet- 


ter-than-ever” Hippodrome ‘show each ~ 


season would seem to be a practical im- 
possibility, but, if the opinions of the 
reviewers are any criterion, that is just 
what has happened again this season. 

Arthur Voegtlein, who creates all of 
the Hippodrome shows, has really sur-, 


passed himself this time and Manuel = 
Klein has provided his usual quota of © 


catchy songs. William J. Wilson and © 
Carroll Fleming are also to be credited ~ 
with a share in the result. 4 

This year’s ballet, “Flowers of the = 
Nations,” is really magnificent. The 7 


Lady Who Goes to the Theatre with’ | 
me insists “there really never was such 7 
a Hippodrome show as this.” And, ] 


frankly, I believe she is right. Anyhow, | 
I am not prepared to argue the propo- © 
sition, 4 

















An Actress’ 


Reason for Refusing 
to Marry 


“ THE INDEPENDENCE OF ALLIE,” 
a short story which illustrates the view- 
goint of many women of the stage 


By RAND 


N a small city—it makes no 

| real difference in just what 

part of the great Middle West 

—Mrs. Elinor Howard sat reading a 

letter from her sister Allie—Mary Alice 

to her friends and family but “Marie 

Aline,” professionally, to the “world of 
theatre-goers.” 

Truthfully it cannot be said that the 
world of theatre-goers knew or cared 
very much about her. Names come and 
go on theatrical programs without mak- 
ing much impression on the play-going 
memory, as any play-goer has only to 
glance over last season’s programs to 
verify ; and on the road, with the trav- 
eling companies in which Marie Aline 
Elson’s lot had been cast during the 
last five years, the impression reaches 
the limit of the ephemeral. 

The five years of programs, neatly 
piled in'a drawer in Mrs. Howard’s 
desk, would have a certain historical 
value if Allie ever became famous—but, 
meantime, who except her sister Elinor 
would have taken the trouble to pre- 
serve them? She had seen few of the 
plays, but she had all of the programs. 

They were very close together, these 
sisters, different as they were by na- 
ture, and however many miles of rail- 
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way track separated them. Yet it had 
been impossible, at the time of their fa- 
ther’s death, for Allie Elson to settle 
down contentedly in “Nibby” Howard's 
comfortable household. Like many 
other well-livmg men, Mr. Elson had 
discounted the unpleasant fact that no 
man knows just when he is going to 
cease living. He had ceased unexpected- 
ly and his income stopped with him. 
There had been enough left to finance 
Allie in preparing to earn her own live- 
lihood; and she had chosen the stage 
as an occupation, graduating, after two 
years’ study, from a well-known dra- 
matic school in New York. 

No one could fairly have said that she 
was stage struck, but she unquestion- 
ably had had her illusions, as every 
young person has who adopts any pro- 
fession whatsoever. Success in amateur 
theatricals at home and in college had 
not made her believe herself a great ac- 
tress; but she had believed that hard 
work and some natural ability would 
make her a successful one. 

And to do whatever she did success- 
fully was the keynote of Allie’s charac- 
ter. As a little black-eyed Susan of a 
romping tomboy, Allie Elson had al- 
ways imsisted upon doing things for, 




































herself. She wanted to climb fences 
without assistance; to throw a baseball 
as straight, if not quite so far, as any 
boy in the neighborhood; to stand on 
her own thin legs and defy anybody to 
say that she was not able to take care of 
herself no matter what. happened— 
cartying the thing so far, as she grew 
older, that some people called her 
“peculiar.” 

Had she been less good-looking, in a 
dark, wistfully defiant way, her pecu- 
liarity might have attracted less atten- 
tion. As it was, gossip predicted that in- 
dependence would eventually make an 
old maid of her; and, added gossip, an 
old bachelor of Alex Moran—ancient 
gossip, beginning in their high school 
days and especially flourishing during 
the long summer vacations when they 
were home from their respective east- 
ern colleges. For five years past, the 
town had rather lost sight of Allie, ex- 
cept for occasional visits to her sister 
and a yearly appearance with some trav- 
eling company at the Opera House. 

But now Nibby Howard frowned as 
she read, making a little “Tsch! Tsch! 
Tsch!” with her tongue against the roof 
of her mouth to express dismay and 
anxiety. Usually Allie made light of 
troubles, but this letter, at the begin- 
ning of the theatrical season, when or- 
dinarily she would already be out of 
New York— 

“You’ve always backed me up, Nib- 
by,” she read, “even if you were wise 
enough to try to head me off in the be- 
ginning. You’re the only one, I really 
believe, who has any faith in me, and so 
I expect you to understand what I am 
going to do now. No words, please. I 
wanted to be an actress and I’veobeen 
one for five years. Heaven save the 
pieces! I know now, Nibby, that hard 
work isn’t the whole show, despite all 
the copy-books ever printed or all the 
baccalaureate sermons ever uttered by 
college preachers. Five years on the 
stage—and I’ve simply got nowhere. 
Worse than nowhere, for I’ve got into 
a rut of confirmed commonplaceness 
that I just can’t see any way out of ex- 
cept by kicking up my heels and diving 
into something else. For three years 
now I’ve been specialized as a villainess 


> 


—and I’ve got enough of it. Vil ain 
esses, dear Nibby, always have wicked 
dusky hair and large, evil black eves— 


and there you are, Marie Aline Elson, — ' 


professional female miscreant with 
good table manners. A manager takes ~ 
one look at me and hisses, ‘Villainess!’ 
and I know, frankly, that as a villainess 
I am a stick! Every year when I play 
our town and see the faithful lined up 
in the front row, it makes me sick to 
realize that I simply can’t make them 
feel anything but good-natured. And to 
go on, indefinitely mediocre—. 

“So I’ve given it up, Nibby, refused 
any more villainy, and am going to see 
whether the pen may not be mightier — 
than a very mild dramatic instinct. A ~ 
newspaper man I know says he can get 
me some writing on space for a starter, 
especially about the stage, and with 
what I’ve saved I’m all right for this ~ 
winter, Jerry Saunders has sublet me 
this chicken coop of a flat—” 

Elinor stopped reading. The letter lay © 
in her lap as she stared into her small 
grate fire. Behind that- sheet of paper, 
with its confession of failure, loomed a 
black cloud of discouragement, of hope, — 
disappointment, and final acceptance of © 


the inevitable that made her, knowing | 


Allie as she did, feel sick with sympa- 
thetic anxiety. And she had never sus- 
pected it—had supposed Allie happy in 
her work and “getting on,” as the 
phrase is, to something more noticeable: ~ 
an engagement in one of the more im- 
portant companies that appear only in © 
the large cities, and, sooner or fater, 
the “hit” that would place her name and 
face among the well-known actresses 
whose pictures you saw everywhere. ~ 

She had wanted Allie to stay at home ~ 
with them, but she had been all the © 
prouder of the plucky spirit that in- ~ 
sisted upon being independent. Then, — 
without realizing it herself, living the ~ 
quiet, monotonous life of a happy, con- — 
tented housewife, Elinor Howard had © 
come to identify herself with her sis- ~ 
ter’s roving career and to enjoy, vicari- ~ 
ously and without discomfort, the pic- 
turesque side of it as Allie’s weekly 
letters revealed it to her like an inter- ~ 
esting serial story. It was almost like — 
being “on the road” herself or dealing 





with those queer people, the agents, 
who got you employment. Surely it was 


a hard, exacting life, but until now — 


Allie’s letters had always colored its 
hardships by her quick ability to see the 
lighter side of them, and by the theory 
that every profession has its troubles, 
especially during the apprenticeship. 

Allie a stick! The uncomplimentary 
word dismayed Elinor as much as if 
some other person had accidentally said 
it within her hearing, and even from 
Allie herself it aroused an instant loyal, 
indignant protest. Something had hap- 
pened, illness from overwork perhaps, 
to make Allie speak that way of what 
everybody (Elinor did not stop to 
think how difficult it would be for 
“everybody” to say anything else to 
her) admitted was “very good acting.” 
And to throw away everything she had 
accomplished—to take up newspaper 
writing—to become a newspaper wom- 
an— 

Elinor got up, dried her eyes, and 
went to the telephone with the quick 
movement of a timid person acting upon 
a sudden resolution. 

“Is Mr. Moran there?” she asked 
after the operator had given her the 
law firm of Tisdale and Moran. “If he 
is, I’d like to speak to him. This is Mrs. 
Howard.” 

She held the line, waiting impatient- 
ly, Allie wouldn’t like it—but some- 
thing had to be done, and Elinor was 
sure that Alex Moran was the only per- 
son who might be able to do it. His 
deep voice sounded reassuring. 

“That you, Nibby ?” 

“Yes. Can you stop in on your way 
home from the office, Alex? I’ve just 
had a letter from Allie.” 

“Can I! There isn’t anything wrong, 
is there?” 

“T—T’'ll tell you when you come in.” 

“T’'ll be there in twenty minutes.” She 
heard him hang up the receiver and felt 
better already, although a little defiant 
and frightened at what she was doing. 
She had no right to confide Allie’s 
troubles even to Alex. Just the same she 
was going to, She knew Allie respected 
his judgment, cared more for his opin- 
ion than for that of anybody else. If 
Alex would only go to New York and 
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show Allie that she was making a mis- 
take— 

Meantime Alex Moran was proving 
himself better than his word. Living on 
the same street with the Elsons he had 
grown up with Nibby and Allie; but the 
awkward, good-natured, shock-headed 
boy who had taught them both how to 
play marbles and fly a kite was hardly 
recognizable in the alert, well-groomed 
figure that within fifteen minutes stood 
on Mrs. Howard’s hearth rug. But his 
eyes were still boyishly blue behind his 
tortoise-rimmed spectacles as he laid his 
hat and stick on the table and looked at 
her questioningly. Elinor came to the 
point directly. 

“Allie’s given up her profession,” she 
declared nervously. 

“Given up—” Alex Moran was 
frankly startled. “What for?” He hesi- 
tated and then turned squarely toward 
her. “Is this your good way of telling 
me Allie is going to be married, Nib- 
by?” He added the question quietly, but 
behind his back one hand closed grimly 
over the other. 

“Married!” echoed Nibby. “No. 
She’s going to be a newspaper woman,” 
Nibby Howard’s opinion of newspaper 
women was very much what her opin- 
ion of actresses had been before Allie 
became one of them. “She’s given 
up because—” The explanation was a 
little beyond Elinor. She let it trail off 
into nothing and handed Alex the letter 
she had just been reading. He took it 
to the window and she watched his 
shoulders as he read it thoughtfully. 

“Not like Allie,” he said, handing it 
back to her. “Not a bit, although she’s 
had a harder row to hoe than she ever 
let you imagine. But I don’t quite rec- 
ognize the girl when she sfops hoeing.” 

“Tf I had to act a villainess, year after 
year, J’d stop.” Worried as she was, 
Elinor instinctively excused her sister, 
and even the gravity of the situation, as 
he undoubtedly saw it, could not pre- 
vent Alex Moran from smiling. 

“Lovely old villainess you’d make, 
too, Nibby!”” He nodded at her compan- 
ionably. “I’d like to see you. But just 
now what we have to consider is Allie. 
The first thought that comes to me is 
that writing as a means of livelihood 
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may not ‘be all it’s sometimes cracked 
up for. Everybody who accomplishes 
anything has to survive periods of pro- 
found disillusion and discouragement— 
and Allie is evidently in one of ’em. I 
wish to heaven she’d cut the whole no- 
tion of fighting the world with her own 
unaided fist and come back home. But if 
she wont, she wont, Nibby, and geniuses 
are so rare that it’s no disgrace not to be 
one of them. As for this situation, it 
seems to me that anybody who can get 
a fairly regular salary acting anything 
whatever is within the dictionary as an 
actress. I don’t like it. Swapping horses 
in the middle of the stream—” 

“That’s just my feeling.” Allie’s sis- 
ter hesitated. “I’d go to New York and 
tell her so, but it wouldn’t do any good 
for me to. I wish she knew, from you, 
just what you think about it.” 

“Ever since Allie went on the stage,” 
said Moran slowly, “I’ve been ready to 
go to her if I could help out im an emer- 
gency. Perhaps this is the emergency: 
anyway, it’s something you and I want 
to know about. The only way I see to 
find out is to run over to New York on 
business and drop in accidentally on the 
retired actress.” 

“And you do think she will succeed 
on the stage if she keeps at it, Alex?” 
There was something in Alex’s expres- 
sion that made Elinor doubtful, for the 
moment, not of Allie, but of her old 
friend’s opinion. She remembered that 
he had once annoyed her by saying that 
Allie was not an undiscovered Bern- 
hardt. 

“T hope she will, Nibby. It’s what she 
started out to do and nothing else will 
ever quite satisfy her. Allie is like the 
kid in the bath tub reaching after the 
soap—she wont be happy till she gets 
it. And you and I want her to be happy, 
whatever else happens.” 

Elimor sighed. 

“T wish she could hear you say that, 
too, Alex.” 

“T don’t count—that way.” Alex Mo- 
ran smiled grimly. “Asking Allie to 
marry me is a sort of habit that I doubt 
if I shall ever be able to cure so long as 
it isn’t illegal. But that’s immaterial. 
The thing now is to find out just what 
she’s up against.” 
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Floor space is valuable in Gotham, as 
Alex Moran realized, standing in the 
door of the “chicken-coop”. that ‘Allie 


had rented from a very feminine friend, 


as all the miniature adornments testi- 
fied, with a very masculine nickname. | 
Allie herself did not, to her visitor's ~ 
quick eye, fit well into Jerry’s environ- ~ 


ment, She was too tall, her charm too ~ 


much the visible expression of gracious — 
strength and self-reliance. Even her 
well-modulated voice seemed to crowd 
the tiny apartment. But her face lighted 
with surprised pleasure, and she took 
his coat with the delightful familiarity 
of their life-long acquaintance. The 
first snow of the season was on it as she 
hung it in the little hallway. 

“It’s good to see you, Alex,” she said 
frankly. “But what brings you to ~ 
Gotham ?” & 

“Business.” Alex waited for her to — 
drop into a wicker chair on one side of — 
the window. Then he dropped into an- 
other, for Jerry’s furniture was essen- 
tially the kind that yon “drop- into.” ~ 


“I wanted to find out something that | 


nobody else could find ont for me,” he © 
added truthfully enough for all pur- 
poses. “I tried to look you up yester- 
day, but I suppose I struck the time 
when theatrical folk are rehearsing. I 
saw Nibby just before I left, and she 
told me you were still in New York, 
and gave me your address. Large, isn't 
it?” He glanced quizzically around the | 
apartment. a 

“Yes,” admitted Allie. “One feels 
lost in such a barn of a place.” Her dark © 
eyes, theoretically the eyes of a villain- 7 
ess, looked at him quickly from under ~ 
the soft, black hair whose ripple needed — 
no artificial assistance. “I suppose Nibby ~ 
told you?’ No one knew those eyes © 
better than Alex Moran; to-day there © 
were shadows under them that dis- — 
tressed him by their unfamiliar sug- | 
gestion of complete discouragement— | 
yet without surprising him. That letter 


of Allie’s had disturbed him even more ~ 


deeply than it had Nibby. For one thing, | 
it had confirmed his own suspicion that — 
Alfie Elson was not, potentially, a re- | 
markable actress—and, although in — 
theory Alex Moran believed in always | 
squarely facing the inevitable, it shocked 
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him to think of Allie finding out that 
she was inadequate. Stoic for himself, 
he would have done anything within the 
bounds of honor to keep her from such 
a discovery, As he had told Nibby, ask- 
ing Allie to marry him had become a 
habit; and behind it the man’s love 
burned in a steady flame that made serv- 
ice of any kind to Allie Elson an in- 
finite pleasure. He temporized, wonder- 
ing what to do with the situation. 

“Tell me what?” he asked innocently. 

“Well, I’d rather tell you myself, 
Alex. I’ve stopped—given it all up. I 
haven’t got it in me to succeed as I’d 
hoped to. I hate the life, but that didn't 
make any difference so long as I be- 
lieved in myself.” Allie got up as if the 
wicker chair confined her uncomfort- 
ably. “When you stop believing in your- 
self it’s your cue to quit and try some- 
thing else. I hated to tell Nibby. But you 
know how she insists upon saving all my 
ridiculous programs—and this year 
there wont be any. No more one night 
stands anyway, and that’s something. 
I was settling into a second-rate rut that 
there was no chance of getting out of. 
The only way to escape seemed to be 
by stopping entirely.” 

“You're a success no matter what you 
do, dear, to one person in the world,” 
said Moran gently. “You know that. 
There’s always one place—if you’d only 
come to it—” 

“Don’t, Alex! You’ll have me crying, 
and that isn’t pretty when it’s done 
realistically.” She turned upon him al- 
most fiercely. “Do you think that now 
—when I’ve admitted myself to myself 


a complete failure after seven years of . 


hard work—that I could creep: out of 
sight and hide myself in matrimony? 
Even with you, Alex Moran.” It seemed 
to Alex as if her eyes softened as she 
looked at him; then she shook her head 
definitely. “My dear! My dear!” she 
said, “it wouldn’t do. I’ve taken too 
much of your life as it is; I can’t risk 
the disillusionment that would come of 
marrying a disappointed woman. I’ve 
got to build my life on some kind of a 
foundation of respect for myself, and 
just now I’m looking for a-new supply 
of bricks. I’ve got to find them by my- 
self, Alex.” 


“Every year for six years,” said 
Moran slowly, “I’ve asked you to marry 
me, Allie. And I shall keep on asking. 
Don’t put another occupation between 
us. I need you so much, dear—more and 
more every time I ask you. That’s my 
life as you’ve made it, and some day I 
hope the responsibility is going to be 
too much for you.” : 

The bell of the flat tinkled, stopping 
his speech and calling Allie to the door. 
In the small mirror over the mantel 
Alex could see the freckled face of a 
small messenger boy in a rubber coat 
many sizes too large for him, At that 
moment he disliked the boy as thorough- 
ly as if he knew him and were familiar 
with all his worst qualities. The inter- 
ruption was cruel, for it had seemed to 
Alex that now if ever was his great 
chance to grasp happiness. For one in- 
stant—when she had said “even with 
you, Alex”—he had seen the realization 
of his heart’s desire. Standing with his 
hands deep in his pockets, he scowled at 
the boy’s reflection and formulated the 
arguments by which he might at least 
convince her that marriage, however 
she might believe it affected a career on 
the stage, need be no impediment if she 
wished to try her luck as a writer. 

The boy had stepped into the hall and 
stood dripping, whistling cheerfully in 
an undertone. He had brought a note 
and Alex saw Allie open it with evident 
indifference. Then she turned to him 
suddenly, her face radiant. 

“Alex! Alex!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
from Gotham, Henrietta Inman has had 
an accident at rehearsal and they’re all 
topsy-turvy! She’s sent them to me, 
Alex! They want me to take her place. 
And I know the part! I know the part! 
I know the part!” Her voice rose in a 
song of triumph as she crossed the room 
to Jerry’s miniature desk and sat down 
to scribble an answer, talking as she 
scribbled. “I’ve been studying it, Alex 
—with Henrietta—all the fall—just for 
the fun of it. You see I couldn’t alto- 
gether give up—even after I’d decided 
to. Three days of rehearsals—” 

Alex Moran’s castle crumbled. He 
felt as if he were watching her from the 
other side of the footlights. He clenched 
his hands in his pockets and anger 
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against everything connected with this 
absurd institution, the stage, surged up 
within him. But he kept it back with 
an effort. After all, had he not told 
Nibby that Allie was like the youngster 
in the bath tub? She folded the note 
she had written, handed it to the boy, 
and came back into the room smiling. 

“I suppose that’s the end of me, 
Allie,” he said grimly. The pain, the 
utter discouragement. in his voice, 
steadied even Allie’s joyous excitement. 
She came to him and put both hands on 
his shoulders. 

“It all depends,” she, said seriously. 
“I think I’m going to make a hit be- 
cause this is something quite different 
from anything I’ve ever acted. Don’t 
ask me anything else until after Mon- 
day. If I fail this time, I shall know 
that success is not in me. It will be 
truly a farewell performance. And now, 
my dear old friend, help me into my 
things and take me down to the theatre. 
I’ve promised to be there for rehearsal 
within half an hour.” 

The first act was over. In the buzz 
of lively conversation on every side of 
him, Alex Moran faced the fact that 
Allie was at last making a glorious, sat- 
isfying success. Ten minutes of this first 
act had promised a weary evening for 
the sophisticated audience of almost 
professional play-goers who make or 
mar the first-night fortunes of plays in 
Gotham; then, in the suddenly awak- 
ened interest that followed Allie’s ap- 
pearance, he realized for the first time 
wivat the girl had meant by “getting it 
aver.” The truth struck him like a blow: 
Allie Elson was certainly not a convinc- 
ing actress in the melodramatic parts in 
which circumstances had hitherto cast 
her—but she was a comedienne. Some- 
thing actually came, invisible but potent, 
across the footlights and made these 
men and women, Alex among them, sit 
up mentally and begin to be interested. 
But for Alex all this meant failure. 
His own drama was finished now, 
tragically for him, and now he wanted 
to get off by himself, away from this 
playhouse atmosphere, and readjust his 
mind to the crushing finality of it. But 
he had given his promise. The play was 
over and he would compromise with his 
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childish unwillingness to go behind the 
curtain only so far as to smoke a cigar 
on Broadway before he handed in his 
card at the stage door of the theatre. 
He found her waiting for him in the 
door of her dressing room, a happy 
figure of dark-eyed success standing 
against a mass of artificial stage roses 
and saying good-night to a small group 
of friends and professional associates. 
Then they were crossing the empty 
stage together toward the street exit. 
“And your being here, Alex,” Allie 
was saying beside him, “—that’s the last 
touch of glory! Ah, you can’t guess 
what it means to know that you’re mak- 
ing all¢hose people feel what you’re act- 
ing. You know then what Monte Cristo 
meant when he stood on the rock be- 
yond the Chateau d’If and cried out, 
‘The world is mine!’ Knowing that you 
were out there among them, even if I 
couldn’t see you, helped me do it, Alex. 
And then you were so long in coming.” 
“I came near being longer,” said 
Alex. “Very near clearing out. But you 
see I didn’t. But we'll leave me out of 
it.” ~{ 
“Leaving you out of it isn’t so easy.” 
They had stopped a moment on the edge ~ 
of the darkened stage where a few men ~ 


in shirt sleeves were distantly busy, 


under little twinkling lights, stowing 


away the scenery. “There could be-no | 
leaving you out of it in relation to me, ~ 


Alex. We'd always belong to each other 
in some way. But now—don’t you 
understand ? Can’t you see why I wanted 
to succeed to-night?” She put her hands ~ 
on his shoulders, just as she had done — 
the other day in Jerry’s tiny apartment, 
and looked up at him. “My dear! My © 


“dear!” she said softly. 


“Tell me.” Alex’s voice trembled. “I ~ 
don’t dare let myself think that now, © 
Allie—” 4 

“Tt’s one thing to quit as a failure, © 
Alex. It’s quite another when you’re an © 
acknowledged success. One wants tO ~ 
know that one doesn’t have to marry. lf ~ 
I couldn’t take care of myself first, I~ 
wouldn’t marry even you, Alex, as an ~ 
alternative. So— 


Twinkle, twinkle, fittle star, 
How they'll wonder where you are?” 





























Every Man 


His Own Playwright > 


Gf mmarem Y 


If you aspire to royallties, 
list to the plan of the astute 
Professor Bonaface Bang 


2) eommmorae FY 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 


OFESSOR BONAFACE 
P| BANG has an admirable idea. 
As we sat amid the luxurious 


vegetation of the Rathskeller he con- 
fided it to me in a low, six-steps-below- 
the-sidewalk tone. He said: 

“You are simply making a bromide 
of the obvious when you remark that 
everybody writes plays. You know it. I 
know-it. We get new proof of it eve 
day. Last night I read in a little sketc 
of Ibsen’s life that when it became 
known in his home town that he had fin- 
ished another drama, his fellow-citizens 
gathered before his door. When at last 
he came forth with the script under his 
arm, they paraded with him down to the 
nearest post box. As he dropped it in, 
and the dull, resounding thud of an- 
other masterpiece was heard in the 
gloom and fog, they indulged in a seal 
brown, unhappy, Scandinavian imita- 
tion of an enthusiastic cheer.’ Then 
they escorted him back to his house. 

“Why has this excellent method never 
come into vogue in America? When 
George Cohan finishes a new play, why 
doesn’t a delegation of his fellow-towns- 
men call upon him with a band, and amid 
the strains of ‘Yankee Doodle’ and the 
waving of American flags, escort him 
down to the post-office and wait while 
he addresses the script to himself ? Why 
don’t they give him three times three 


and a tiger when he drops it through the 
letter slot? The answer is simple. 

“Jealousy! American citizens are too 
busy with their own plays to parade with 
George. If they happen to glance out 
t! eir windows and see him walk by with 
a new manuscript under his arm, the 
ask themselves angrily why their stu 
isn’t produced instead of his, and turn 
fe.ociously back to their third act. 

“Yes, everybody’s doing it, if you 
will pardon my momentary lapse into 
the slang of the day. That is why I am 
certain that my proposed course of in- 
struction for struggling playwrights, 
built on a practical, common-sense ba- 
sis, will enroll millions in its curriculum, 
You want to know the methods I shall 
pursue? Very well. 

“At the big universities, courses in 

lay writing are already under way. 
ey are very popular, I hear. Fresh- 
men who formerly pursued the football 
across the muddy turf now wrestle with 
‘big scenes’ in the silent night. Fair co- 
eds no longer walk at twilight down the 
lonesome lane with handsome juniors, 
being too busy over the love scene in 
t\ eir last act. 

“These courses strive to instruct pal- 
pitating youth in the subtle mysteries of 
technique. All wrong, my friend. Why 
should an unproduced playwright be in- 


‘terested in the unities as coddled by 
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Aristotle? Why should he—or she, usu- 
ally—waste valuable time ferreting out 
the system of John J. Euripides? Nine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred people who are 
writing plays to-day in the secrecy of 
their homes aren’t interested in giving 
art a boost along its rocky path. They 
don’t want to know how to write a play. 
They just want to write one. Why? Ever 
hear of money? 

“You have—I thought so. Well, the 
people who are doing what they consider 
master-building in the play line to-day 
without any help from the unresponsive 
managers, are after—money. Once 
they read in the paper that somebody or 
other’s royalties mounted in a year to 
the dizzy heights of $200,000. Enough! 
They finished their first act the same 
night. 

“Now, my course in play writing 
wont waste any time on technique. It 
wont set down any rules. It wont dod- 
der over the history of the drama. It 
will simply, in a few snappy little lec- 
tures, point out the methods by which 
some of our wealthiest playwrights con- 
nect with royalties. It will take the 
aspirant into the workshops of men like 


Ade, and Walter, and Klein, and Cohan, 
and show them how the deed is done. 
Money—nice yellow gold—that will be 
our goal. Practical, eh ? Horse sense, eh? 


I should say so. The level headed Amer- 
icans will flock to course in droves. 

“And don’t think that Broadway man- 
agers wont be impressed, either. My 
course will turn out money-makers. The 


~™ managers will be with me, whole-heart- 


edly. For, on Broadway, where the 
treasurer is, there the heart is also.” 
Professor Bang paused, gazing 
thoughtfully at 2 palm tree. In the in- 
terval I recalled his other great scheme, 
which has, I am sorry to say, never been 
practiced with any great success. It was 
to supply all box-office men with dia- 
grams showing the location on the side- 
walk of the various ticket speculators. 
The box-office men objected to this, 
claiming that it disturbed their rest. 
“T have abandoned,” went on the Pro- 
fessor, thoughtfully, “any idea of using 
British dramatists in my course of in- 


struction. No, I shall confine myself to. 


American authors, although there are 
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several Englishmen who would serve 
my purpose rather well. 

“For instance, there is Somerset 
Maugham. Mr. Maugham’s methods 
are simple and could be mastered by any 
beginner. He moves in the best society — 
until he hears a rather clever epigram. — 
Then he goes home hurriedly and — 
makes a play of it. He is not so mucha 
dramatist as an epigrammatist. Perhaps 
some of the epigrams he uses he made ~~ 
himself. I would not be too hard on him, 
But let me paint the picture: Mr. 
Maugham is at a tea. Many merry quips: ~ 
are falling from the bon mottled lips of — 
the tea drinkers. A gentleman suddenly — 
says—er—let me get a good one: ‘The ~ 


wife of a celebrity, Sir George, is like | 


the coupon on one’s railway ticket—not | 
good if detached.’ a 
“Mr. Maugham’s face-lights. ‘By the — 

gods, a play,’ he screams. He hastens ~ 

home to his rooms in Huddleston Square 
Northeast, and sits down at his desk. | 
The epigram, of course, is placed in the 
big scene at the close of the best act. All | 
he has to do is to lead up to it, and then “| 
clear away the débris afterward. Hein- ~ 
vents the celebrity, the wife, the friend ~ 
of the family (male), a servant or two, ~ 

a solicitor, an indiscreet lady, and a few 

other characters. Also, the person who 
speaks the epigram. And so he makes 
his play. : 


“I would not, however, care to in- ~ 


struct my students in this style of play — 
construction. No American manager ~ 
would produce the result unless it were 
offered to him by a gentleman wearing — 
a monocle and carrying a tin ‘bawth’ — 
under his arm. No, it will be best to let — 
them in only on the secrets of American ~ 
s¢tiptoriums. For example, I might ex- ~ 


plain to them how Mr. George Ade, of | 


Indiaria, constructs a musical show now- 
adays. E 

“Here is the picture: A sunny after- © 
noon in Indiana. Mr. Ade is sitting lan- 7 
guidly on the veranda of his Hoosier © 
villa, moving only when it is absolutely — 
necessary to push aside the royalties in 7 
order that he may breathe freely. Up the 7 
walk toward his front door come two ~ 
famous and clever comedians, known as ~ 
Montgomery and Stone. They bow low ~ 


ibefore the bored author. 



































“‘Oh, merry millionaire,’ they cry at 
concert pitch. ‘We are weary of being 
Red Mill hands, That show was one of 
Blossom’s best, but even the best of 
Blossom’s must fade with the changin 
years. We need a new collection of wit 
and humor to cavort through, and up in 
Chicago the general opinion was that we 
ought to let rge do it.’ 

‘Boys,’ says Ade, with tears of 
pleasure in his Indiana eyes, ‘you have 
saved me from a very dull afternoon. 
Up to the time you zipped across my 
horizon I had nothing to do but sit here 
and listen to the noise of my interest 
accumulating at the bank. It is now half 
past two o’clock. Ere the hour of five 
resounds from the meeting house tower 
in yonder village you shall have your 
show.’ 

“So George takes out a bundle of cer- 
tified checks and scribbles on their backs. 

“We will call your tailor-made 
scream “The Old Town,”’ he says. ‘In 
the first act you boys are broke circus 
men. Get me?—acrobatic stunts. Love 
interest—let’s see—oh yes, you’re gone 
on a dancing sister act under the guid- 
ance of a get-rich-quick aunt who is bat- 
tering at society’s door with a crowbar. 
Mrs, Malaprop and that line of gaff. 
She hands you the frozen mit and you 
do comic falls when you get it. Her hus- 
band is passing over the scads for an up- 
holstered cosy corner in the senate— 
political satire, you understand. You are 
keen to see the sister act without the old 
dame being wise—disguises of all na- 
tions—I guess that’s not‘at all merry, 
eh, boys? 

“‘Tll put a joke here and there,’ he 
goes on, ‘just to show I may be rich but 
I’m not proud, and Gus Luders can fes- 
toon it with tunes to suit the taste.’ 

“He finishes it up just as the hour of 
five strikes from the anticipated tower, 
and the comedians take it away tenderly. 

“‘Bless you,’ they remark, ‘you'll 
make another fortune out of this day’s 
work,’ 

“‘Good Heavens,’ cries George, ‘T 
never thought of that. And only yester- 
day I had to start a bonfiré of $500,000 
back of the barn to make room for my 
fall crops. Well, anyway, boys, you’ve 
given me a lulu of an afternoon.’ 
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“That,” continued Professor Bang, 
“is the picture of the Ade methods I 
should paint to my classes. I would make 
it the first lesson, because it presents the 
most difficult system, and those not 
really in earnest would be at once dis- 
couraged. In order to follow Mr. Ade’s 
method the beginner must be possessed 
of a country-wide reputation for wit, 
as well as for being a thoroughly good 
fellow, and must be supremely clever 
and adept. I don’t at this moment recall 
ever having met a beginner thus 
equipped. However, if there should be 
such a beginner, he could work along the 
Ade lines very easily. 

“The glance into Porter Emerson 
Browne’s workshop would give the play- 
writing aspirant a much more practi- 
cable hunch. In the old days of the little 
red schoolhouse on the hill, Mr. Browne 
must have been considerable of a cut-up. 
He must have been kept in after school 
many a fine night, and forced to write 
again and again the old copy book max- 
ims on his slate. Certainly they seem 
seared into his very soul. 

“For, glancing into the Browne work- _- 
shop, we behold Porter Emerson busy 
on the task of making one play after an- 
other out of the pert, bright sayings of 
the copy-book. ‘A Fool There Was’ 
proved conclusively that ‘The Wages of 
Sin is Death’ or ‘are Death,’ as you 
please. “The Spendthrift’ left in no one’s 
mind a question as to the validity of 
‘Waste not; want not,’ ‘A Penny Saved 
is a Penny Earned,’ and other maxims 
in the section headed ‘Thrift.’ There is 
a persistent rumor afloat that Mr. 
Browne is at present making a good 
strong play out! of ‘Politeness is to do 
and say, the kindest things in the kind- 
est way.” 

“The lesson here for my scholars will 
be extremely simple. Once they have se- 
lected their maxim from among those 
left by Mr. Browne, all will be plain sail- 
ing. ‘Honesty is the Best Policy !’ Think 
of the startling and logical scenes that 
might be built out of such a brilliant be- 
ginning. I will not take the time to dwell 
on the matter here. 

“If the aspirant admires Willie Col- 
lier—and many do—the matter of fol- 
lowing in his footsteps presents more 
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difficulties.. The new man must first de- 
velop a happy and eager wit, and then 

blossom into a popular actor. After 
which he is to let some other man write 
him a play, and then take it away from 
. the author bit by bit, night after night, 
by the sheer force of his personality. 
He must learn not to be a playwright, 
but to be superior to a playwright. In the 
secrecy of one-night stands he must sud- 
denly evolve new and better ways of 
saying things than occurred to the orig- 
inal author. 

“It is far easier to be a Charles Klein. 

To reach this happy state the novice 
need only live the life of his day, and 
clip the _ papers. He must also have 
a lingering fondness for melodrama and 
the ‘noble sacrifice. Mr. Klein is the 
Lincoln Steffens of drama. An excellent 
reporter. 
“A sight of a Washington committee 
room, a newspaper clipping on the hor- 
rors of the ‘third degree,’ trouble with 
the man who brings the morning grape 
fruit, any of these starts a Klein going. 
Here’s a picture: Mr. Klein strolls down 
to a supposedly safe bank where a part 
of his large royalties repose. He tries to 
draw out a small fraction. Nothing do- 
ing. Some trouble about the bank’s in- 
vestments. Mr. Klein stands serenely on 
the steps, and smiles. ‘Oh, very well,’ he 
cries, ‘I shall write a play about it, and 
get the money that way.’ And he does— 
‘The Gamblers.’ 

“T shall point out to my classes,” Pro- 
fessor Bang went on, “‘the beautiful sim- 
plicity of this method—an interest in the 
morning paper, the ability to report, the 
instinct for a ‘noble sacrifice’ where the 
simple minded public will be most 
thrilled by it. Extremely easy. 

“When I come to the methods of that 
able workman, Mr. Augustus Thomas, 
I must go more slowly. For Mr. Thomas, 
I feet, labors that way—slowly and con- 
scientiously. His scheme, as. everybody 
knows, is to sit on his veranda with the 
new scientific books, and then suddenly 

‘make a play out of something that no- 
body believes, but everybody is thrilled 
by. Take mental suggestion. I once inter- 
viewed Mr. Thomas, and all through the 
talk I thought as hard as I could ‘He’s 
going to buy me a drink.’ But the genial 


playwright was so busy proving there 
im mental suggestion he 


was 
didn’t get me. Well, as I was saying—” ~ 


I interrupted Professor Bang. 


“Thanks,” he said. “I will have one. ff 


~Y 


Wonderful! I shall write to Mr. Thomas | 


and tell him there is something in the 
theory after all. Well, as I shall explain 
to my classes, to be 2 Thomas, all they 
need to do is to ‘lope with the scientists 
twenty years ahead of the public; and 


then come running back to the common . 3 


people every now and then with a shred 


of scientific discovery made into a play. ‘ : 
Let them take the Montessori system of ff 
influencing the young. Or the theory 


about twins—I never sawthat made into 
a play. You tell a joke to a twin in New 
York, and his brother in San Francisco 
laughs. Get the San Francisco twin to 
join a church, and the New York man 
pays his poker debts. Any bright little 


psychological fact like that—and lo, : 


you're a Thomas overnight. 


“Some man in my class may desire to 


be an Edward Sheldon. To do that he © 
must go to Harvard, take the university 7 


English courses, and then come away 
and write whatever he thinks would 
stock the Harvard English department 


most. I hear that Mr. Sheldon always a J 
keeps an ex-English instructor by his “@ 


side, and reads him his shows as soon as 
— are done. If the instructor faints 
with fright and horror on hearing a play, 
Mr. Sheldon knows he has a good one. 
Understand me, I do not mean that the 
instructor faimts at the English of the 


play, but at the idea, which is so bigand 
rw and altogether ‘red-blooded’ that his =F 


pink-tea soul shrinks. Mr. Sheldon is 
the drama’s Jack London. 
“Many will tell you that to be a Eu- 


gene Walter one must know how to set a 


‘Mona Vanna’ in Harlem, or ‘Iris’ on 


Broadway. This is only part of the ~ 
scheme. One must also study life from ~ 
Key West to Alaska, and be able to give ~ 
reality to what he sees. No college course ~ 
for him. Rather the now famous park ~ 


bench. The world is his school. The cop 
and the chauffeur, the and the 
soubrette, constitute the faculty. I shall 


send any Walter aspirants wandering — 


the face of the globe. 
“Perhaps—a weak perhaps—one may 















wish to be a Percy MacKaye. One may 
desire to write dramas with a literary 
finish, although the state of the public 
mind brings that fmish often within a 
week of the play’s production. Him I 
shall set to the study of the dramatists 
of old, to learn their grace, their poetry. 
Such a man in my course will be out of 
pl:ce. He really belongs in one of the 
university training schools. He has not 
the proper respect for money. 

“Probably ninety out of a hundred of 
my pupils will aloud that Mr. 
George M. Cohan 1s their hero. Very 
well. I shall devote much of my time to 
that versatile and picturesque person- 
ality. Myself when young did eagerly 
invent star-spangled jokes about Mr. 
Cohan. Now, I respect and admire him. 
He has written a real play. Fame no 
longer stops at his station only on the 
flag-signal. They say that in certain 
localities—Boston’s Back Bay, for ex- 
ample—Mr. Cohan is not wholly appre- 
ciated. So be it. 

“Here is the Cohan picture. It is one 
I shall impress firmly on the minds of 
my pupils, Mr. Cohan has been trying 
to get somebody to make a play of cer- 
tain magazine short stories. Several 
able dramatists have tried their hands 
at it. They have failed. The last hope 
comes in and brings an impossible 
drama with him. Mr. Cohan sighs, goes 
into -his private office and locks the 
door. He knows—the job is up to him. 

“Ts he alone in that empty office? Not 
by any means. With him are fall samples 
of his audiences to be. Mamie, who 
works at the glove counter, her young 
man, her friend who labors in the laun- 
dry, the lady Mamie fits with gloves, that 
lady’s husband, who is in the coal busi- 
ness, a drummer from Chicago, 2 mes- 
senger boy,-a waitress, a typical com- 
muter, a broker, a manicure lady, a 
newspaper reporter—these are a few 
who sit round George Cohan as he puts 
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pen to paper. These are the people he 
must please. 

“What must he do to please them? 
He must be clever, without subtlety or 
literary smartness. He must be clever in 
the jargon of the streets, the swift pat- 
ter of the pavements, the unexpected . 
quirks of slang. He must be flippant; ob- 
vious, and move quickly, Above all, he 
must move quickly. 

“All this is Mr. Cohan’s ‘regular busi- 
ness,’ as he would say. He succeeds. As 
he writes, smiles brighten the faces of 
his sample audience. He wins them, 
heart and soul. Could the literary gods 
of the Back Bay do that? Not on their 
rather uncertain immortality. 

“I believe I have said enough, and 
more than enough,” Professor Bang 
concluded, “to convince you that my 
proposed course in play writing will 
prove the only sensible one. Technique? 
Bah! How do the big ones do it? That’s 
what the beginners want to know. And 
when they fully understand the methods 
of the great, every man will write his 
own plays. I shall be famous, heralded, 
sought, showered-with gold.” 

“But,” I objected, “if your scheme is 
infallible, how comes it that you, who 
thought of it, are not the most cele- 
brated of all playwrights?” 

“Hush,” whispered he, “I am trying 
the methods of the great, one by one. 
Just now I am George Ade. I am wait- 
ing for a comedian to come and krieel to 
me. Who is that entering the door—is it 
Raymond Hitchcock? Alas, no, it is my 
tailor. Unfortunately, the tailor often 
comes with his request before the come- 
dian. The Ade system, obviously, does 
not fit my case. But among the others I 
have detailed—surely there is one that 
will show us the way to promotion and 
pay. I shall hit upon it—soon. In the 
meantime, let us go out the rear door: 
My tailor has become rather—er— 
insistent.” 







































The Little Theatre’s 
Newest Play 


Excerpts from ‘‘Anatol,’’ the extraordinary 
comedy, which will be presented by Winthrop 
Ames, with John Barrymore in the leading réle 


FROM THE TRANSLATION 
BY GRANVILLE BARKER 


INE of the most important pro- 
©) || auctions “which Winthrop 





Ames will make for his own 
“intimate” playhouse, The Little 
Theatre, on West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, this season, is the so-called 
“Anatol Cycle” of Arthur Schnitzler. 
This comedy is not a play in the strict 
sense of the word, but is a series of 
dialogues depicting the various love af- 
fairs of a gay, volatile young Viennese 
bachelor with ladies of different sta- 
tions in life. Five of these episodes will 
be given in Mr. Ames’ production of 
the comedy. Anatol, of course, is the 
chief figure in all of these adventures, 
but a different actress will be required 
to portray the heroine of each story. 
Some people may be inclined to be a 
trifle shocked at the seeming absence of 
the moral point of view in Anaiol’s 
make-up, but Mr.Schnitzler is not seek- 
ing to shock. He is merely sketching 
from life one of the idle, wealthy young 
men who are found in all the big cities 
of the world, who, through sheer ennui, 
become amateurs in the art of love. 
Anatol is a past master, and the purpose 
of the dramatist is to display with a 


light, graceful touch, his methods of 
pursuit and capture, his disillusionment 
with each successive object of his affec- 
tion. 

Little is known in this country of Ar- 
thur Schnitzler as a literary artist, al- 
though in European circles he has been 
regarded as one of the younger masters 
of the dramatic art for nearly a score — 


of years. He was originally intended 


for the medical profession, and received 
a thorough medical training at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He practiced for five 
years, and still practices privately, al- 
though the drama has been his main 
occupation as well as diversion since the 
publication of the seven sketches known 
as the “Anatol Cycle” in 1893. He was 
then thirty-one years of age, and since | 
then has been continually before the — 
German speaking public with plays, © 
novels, short stories and sketches. 3 

He now ranks at the head of the Aus- | 
trian school of playwrights. But three © 
of his plays have received production ~ 
in the United States. Mrs. Fiske, two © 


or three years ago, did one of his short ~ 
plays, “The Green Cockatoo;” a few | 


seasons preceding, Katherine Gray was ~ 
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seen in New York in a translation of 
“Liebelei,” called in this country, “The 
Reckoning ;” and Alla Nazimova ap- 
peared for a few weeks in Chicago in 
“The Fairy Tale.” 

Five of the seven scenes in “Anatol” 
will be presented at The Little Theatre 
early in the season, with John Barry- 
more in the réle of “Anatol. The best 
procurable translation is that of Gran- 
ville Barker, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, under the title of “Anatol,” from 
which the following passages are quot- 
ed. Only once do more than three char- 
acters appear in any one scene. 

The first scene, called in this transla- 
tion, “Ask No Questions and You Willi 
Hear No Stories,” takes place in the 
apartment of Anatol in Vienna. It is a 
richly furnished apartment for a young 
bachelor. Anatol enters the room with 
his friend Max, who is the recipient of 
all his confidences. Anatol is receiving 
the congratulations of Max-on his suc- 
cess as a hypnotist. At this time, Anatol 
is in the throes of a love affair with 
Hilda, and cannot erase from his mind 
the thought that he may not be the only 
man receiving her affections. Max sug- 
gests to him that nothing could be easier 
than for him to hypnotize Hilda and 
find out just what is the state of her 
feeling for him. Hilda then arrives, and 
is quite willing to undergo the expe- 
rience of being hypnotized by Anatol. 
She is quickly put into a hypnotic state, 
and the following dialogue takes place: 

Anatol—How shall we begin? 

Max (after a moment)—How old 
is she? 

Anatol—She’s nineteen. Hilda, how 
old are you? 

Hilda—Twenty-five. 

Max—Oh! (and he dissolves into 
silent guffaws). 

Anatol—Tsch! That’s odd. But (he 
brightens), but there you are. 

Max—-She never thought she’d be 
such a success. 

Anatol—Well, one more martyr to 
science. Let’s try again. Hilda, do you 
love me? Hilda, dear, do you love me? 
* Hilda—Yes. 

Anatol—There, that’s the truth. 

Max—And now for the all important 
question, is she true to you? 
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oe strikes the correct attitude for 

s. : 

Anatol—Yes. Hilda, are you—(He 
frowns). No, that wont do. 

Max—Why not? 

Anatol—I can’t put it that way. 

Max—It’s a simple question. 

Anatol—Not at all. Are you true to 
me? It may mean anything. 

Max—How much? 

Anatol—She might look back over 
her whole life. You don’t suppose she 
never fell in love till she met me, do 
you? 

Maz—Well, I should like to hear 
about it. 

Anatol—Would you indeed! Prying 
into schoolgirl secrets! How was the 
poor girl to know that one day she’d 
meet me? 

Max—What about this: Hilda, since 
you ve known me, have you been true to 
me? 

Anatol—Ah, that’s different. (He 
faces the sleeper again.) Hilda—(but 
again he frowns and stops). And it’s 
rather worse. 

Max—Worse? 

Anatol—Think how all love affairs 
begin. We met quite casually. How 
could we tell we should one day be all 
in all to each other? 

Max—Of course you couldn't. 

Anatol—Very well, then. Suppose 
when she first knew me she had some 
idle fancy still to shake free of, am I to 
blame her for that? 

Max—You make better excuses than 
ever she could. : 

Anatol—Is it fair to take such an ad- 
vantage of the girl? 

Max (with a twisty smile)—You’re 
a good fellow, Anatol, Try this: Hilda, 
since you’ve loved me, have you been 
true to me? : 

Anatol—Yes, that’s better. 

Max—Right. 

Once more Anatol fixes his love with 
a gesture. But he suddenly drops it. 

Anatol—No, it wont do; it wont do. 

Max—Well, really! 

Anatol—Think a minute. She’s sit- 
ting in a train. A man opposite, good 
looking fellow, slides his foot against 
hers. She looks up. 

Mas—Well? 















































































Anatol—Think of the extraordinary 
subtlety of mind that has been engen- 
dered in her by this hypnotic trance. 
In her present unconscious state the 
remembrance of looking up not dis- 
pleased might well be recalled as an act 
of infidelity. 

Mazx—Oh, come! 

Anatol—That’s perfectly sound. And 
the more so because she already knows 
my views on such a point, which are a 
little exaggerated. I’ve often warned 
her not to go looking at men. 

Max—What has she said to that? 

Anatol—Oh, asked me to imagine 
her doing such a thing! 

Mazx—Which you were imagining 
quite well ten minutes ago. 

Anatol—Suppose she was kissed un- 
der the mistletoe last Christmas. 

Mazx—No, really! 

Anatol—She may have been. 

Max—All this means is that you 
wont ask her the question. 

Anatol—Not at all. I will ask her the 
question. But— 

Mazx—Anatol, it wont do. Ask a 
woman if she’s true to you and she 
doesn’t think of men treading on her 
foot or kissing her under the mistletoe. 
Besides, if the answer is not clear we 
can make her go into details. 

Anatoi—I see. You’ve made up your 
mind I shall ask her, have you? 

Maz—Dash it, no! It’s you who 
wants to find things out, not I. 

Anatol—Yes. There’s another thing 
to think of. 

Masz--What now? 

Anatol—What about her sub-respon- 
sible self? 

Mazx—What the devil’s that? 

Anatol—Under the stimulus of cer- 
tain extraordinary circumstances, I 
quite believe that one is not a fully inde- 
pendent agent. 

Max—Would you put that into Eng- 
lish? 

‘Anatol—Well, imagine some room, 
softly curtained, dully lit, glowing with 
warmth and color. 

Mazx—Right, I’ve imagined it. 

Anatol—There she sits, she and some 
other man. 

— what’s she doing there at 

? 
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Anatol—That’s not the point for the: 
moment. She is there, we'll suppose. 
Suppose, a glass of wine, cigarettes, 
silence. And then a whispered word or 
two! Oh, my dear Max, colder women 
than she haven’t stood prim again 
such temptation. 

Maxz—I should say that if you’re in 
love with some one, you’ve no business 
to find yourself in a room like that with 
somebody else. 

Anatol—But I know how things will 
happen. a 

Max—Anatol, it wont do. Here’s © 
your riddle with your answer ready. It’s © 
to be solved with a word. One question 
to find out who shares her with you, and © 
how big is the share. You wont ask ™ 
them. You suffer agonies. What} 
wouldn’t you give to know, just to be | 
sure. Well, here’s the book open, and © 
you wont even turn the page. Why? = 
Because you might find written there © 
that a woman you’re in love with is no 7 
better than you swear all women are, = 
You don’t want the truth; you want to © 
keep your illusions. Wake her up, and 
to-morrow be content with the glorious 
thought that you could have found out, = 
only you wouldn’t. 


“A Christmas Gift” is the title of a 
conversation between Anatol and one of | 
his women friends while taking refuge — 
from a storm under a scaffolding. She 
is a married woman with friends, fam- 
ily and wealth, and has never succumbed 
to the wiles of Anatol, although, judg- 
ing from the tone of their conversation — 
she has been more or less fascinated by ~ 
him. It is Christmas Eve, and both are 
buying gifts for the occasion. He tells 
his friend that he is looking for 
Christmas gift for a girl with whom he- 
is in love, and arouses her curiosity. 

Gabrielle—What sort of a castle © 
does the princess live in? j 

Anatol—Can you imagine a fairy 
princess in anything but the smartest of 
drawing rooms? 

Gabrielle (a little tartly)—Thank 
you, I can. : 

Anatol—Because this one lives in 4 
little room, with a cheap and nasty wall 
paper—with a few Christmas numbers 
hanging about and a white shaded lamp 
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on her table. You can see the sunset 
from the window over the roofs and 
through the chimneys. And im the 
spring you can almost smell the flowers 
in a garden across the way. 
Gabrielle—It must be a sign of great 
happiness, looking forward to the 


spring. 

Anatol—Yes, even I feel happy now 
and then, sitting with her at that win- 
dow. 

Gabrielle gives a little shiver; 
the cold, no doubt, Then— 

Gabrielle—Kt is getting late. Shall we 
walk on? You must buy her something 
—something to hang on the nasty wall 
paper and hide it a little. 

Anatoi—She thinks it so pretty. 


it’s 


Gabrielle—Why don’t you refurnish ‘ 


the room to your taste? 

Anatol—Why should I? 

Gabrielle—With a Persian carpet, 
and— 

Anatol—No, no, no. She knows what 
she likes. 

There falls a little silence. But no cab 
passes. 

Gabrielle—Is she waiting for you 
now ? 

Anatol—Sure to be. 

Gabrielle—What will she say when 
you come? 

Anatol—Oh, the right thing. 

Gabrielle—She knows your step on 
the stairs, doesn’t she? 

Anatoil—I expect so. 

Gabrielle—And goes to the door? 

Anatol—Yes. 

Gabrielle—And puts her arms round 
your neck, and says—what does she 
say ? 

“dnatol—The right thing. 

Gabriclle—What’ s that? 

Anatol—It’s just the right thing to 


Say. 
Gabrielle—What was it yesterday? 
Anatol—It sounds nothing, repeated. 
I suppose it’s the way she says it. 
Gabrielle—I'll imagine that. Tell me 
the words. 
Anatol—"It is good to have you 
back again.” 
Gabrielle—It is good, what? 
Anatol—To have you back again. 
Gobrielle—That’s very beautiful. 
Anatol—You ‘see, she means it. 
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Gapbrielle—And she lives there alone? 
You can always be with her. 

Anatol-—She’s quite alone. She has no 
father or mother. 

Gabrielle—And you are all the world 
to her? 

Anatol (the'cynic in him shrugs his 
shoulders )—1I hope so. For the moment. 

(There is another silence.) 

Gabrielle—I’m afraid I’m 
cold, standing still, and all the cabs 
seem to be full. 

Anatol—I’m so sorry. I shouldn’t 
have kept you. Let me see you home. 

Gapbrielle—Yes, they'll all be fidget- 
ing. But what about your present? 

Anatol—Never mind, 1 shall find 
something. 

Gabrielle—Will you? But I wanted to 
help you buy it. 

Anatol—No, no, you mustn't trouble. 

Gabrieile—I wish I could be there 
when you give it to her. I wish I could 
see that little room and that lucky little 
girl. There’s a cab empty. Call it, please. 

(Anatol waves to the cab.) 

Anatol—Taxi! 

Gabrielle—Thank you (As the cab 
turns and she moves toward it). May I 
send her something? 

Anatol—Y ou? 

Gabrielle—Take her these flowers. 

And she adds that Azatol is to tell 
the dear little girl that the flowers are 
from one who might have been just as 
happy as she is, had she possessed the 
courage. 


“An Episode” takes place in the 
apartment of Max. Anatol has brought 
here, done up in neatly tied and labeled 
packages, souvenirs of his past love af- 
fairs. He wants to start a new order of 
life, but thinks that first he must get rid 
of all the sentimental remembrances of 
his past love affairs. As Max opens the 
various packages, the following con- 
versation takes place between them: 

Max (reading)— 

“I loved her. When she left :me I 
thought I should have killed her . 

“My kisses on your neck remain, ‘and 
nothing else, Matilda.” 

But that’s a name. What a name! 


‘Matilda! 


Anatoi—it wasn’t her real name, but 






































I'd written “killed her,” and there aren’t 
many rhymes to that. I always did kiss 
her on the neck, though. 

Max—Who was she? 

Anatol—It doesn’t matter. I held her 
“8 my arms once. That’s all there is to 

er. 

Mas (as he puts the packet aside) — 
Stand down, Matilda. She does up 
small anyhow. 

Anatol—One lock of hair. 

Max—No letters? 

Anatol—Letters from Matilda? That 
would have inked her fingers. Don’t you 
sometimes wish women weren’t taught 
to write? Exit Matilda. 

Maz reads another label. 

Max—“Women are alike in one 
thing: they turn impudent if you catch 
them out in a lie.” 

Anatol—They do. 

Max—Who was it? She’s very heavy. 

Anatol—Lies eight pages long. Oh, 
put it away. 

Max—Was she so very impudent? 

Anatol—When I found her out. 
Throw her away. 

Moz—Impudent little liar! 

Anatol—No, you mustn’t insult her. 
I have held her in my arms. She is sa- 
cred. 

Mazx—How stupid of me! Who’s 
next? (A third patket.) 


“When sad, my child, and sick of earth, 
My thoughts to your Young Man fly far, 
And then I laugh for all I’m worth, 
Oh, dear, how funny some things are!” 


Anatol—So they were! 
- ‘Max—What’s inside? 

Anatol—A photograph. She and the 
Young Man. 

Mazx—Did you know him too? 

Anatol—That’s what was so funny. 
He really was quite an exceptional fool. 

Max—Hush! She has held him in her 
arms; he is sacred. 

Anatol—You shut up. 

Max—Stand down, my child, with 
your exceptionally foolish and mirth 
provoking young man! (With a fourth 
package.) What’s this? 

Anatol—W hat? 

Mazx—“A box on the ears.” 

Anatol—Oh, oh! Yes, yes, yes! 
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‘Max—Was that how it ended? 
Anatol—No, how it began. 


-* 


Max—Ah! (A fifth label.) “How. 


hard it is to grow a flower, but it’s so 


easy to pick it.” What does that mean? ~ 


oe 
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Anatol—Some other fellow grew the © 


flower, I came along and picked it. 
Mazx—Oh! (A sixth label.) “She al- 
ways carried her curling tongs.” 


_Anatol—Do you know, she always | 
did. Then it didn’t matter what hap- | 
pened. I tell you, she was damn pretty, | 


There’s a bit of her veil left, isn’t there? * 
Max—lIt feels like that. (A seventh © 
label.) “How did I lose you?” How did 4g 


you lose her? 


Anatol—That’s the point: I never 7 
knew. One fine day she just wasn’t. @ 
Don’t you know how you leave your | 
umbrella somewhere—don’t think of it 7@ 
till days later—no idea where you put 79 


it down? 


Max—Fare thee well, my lost um- 7 
brella! (An eighth label.) What’s this = 
one? “Sweet and dear you were to me. 7 
Girl with roughened finger tips. Past = 


all.” 


Anatol—Oh, that was Hilda. You re- q 


member Hilda? 
Max—What became of her? 
Anatol—She ‘married a milkman. 
Mazx—Did she, now?” 


Anatol—That’s what happens. I love : 


a girl; I’m all the world to her; and 
then she marries a milkman. A dear 
child. I hope it’s been good for trade. 


The climax of this scene was the 
arrival of one of the subjects of his am- 
orous adventures. Anato/] seems to have 
been passionately in love with her and 
still was dominated by his memories of 
her, but she had altogether forgotten 
him. Eyen when Maz introduced Ana- 
tol she confused him with a new ad- 


mirer in St. Petersburg who looked like | : 


him. Anatol, unable to parry the blow # 


to his pride, bows himself out. 


“A Farewell Supper” is one of the 
most amusing of the episodes. It tells 
of the elaborate arrangements of Ana- 
tol to break with the lady who had been 
the latest subject of his affections. Be- 
fore he can broach the matter to her, 
however, she lets Anatol know, in no 

























uncertain terms, that she is tired of him 
| and has transferred her affections to 
another. The interview between them at 
this point follows: 

Anatol—Well, now, who’s the lucky 
fellow? 

Mimi—If I told you, you wouldn’t 
be any wiser. 

Anatol—But what sort of a chap? 
How did you come across him? What 
does he look like? 

Mimi—He’s a perfect picture of a 
man. 

Anatol—Oh, that’s enough, of course. 

Mimi—lIt’s got to be. (She re-starts 
her chant of self-sacrifice) No more 
oysters! 

Anatol—Yes, you said that. 

Mimi—No more champagne! 

Auatol—Damn it, is that his only ex- 
cuse for existence, not being able to 
stand you oysters and champagne? 

Max—He couldn’t live by that. 

Mimi—What’s the odds as long as I 
love him! I’m going to try throwing 
myself away for once; I’ve never felt 
like this about anyone before. 

Max (with a twinkle)—Anatol could 
have given you an eighteen penny sup- 
per, you know. 

Anatol—Is he a clerk? Is he a chim- 
ney sweep? Is he a candlestick maker? 

Mimi—Don’t you insult him. 

Max—Tell us. 

‘Mimi—He’s an artist. 

Anatol—Music ‘hall artist? 

Mimi (witk dignity )—He’s a fellow- 
artist of mine. 

Anatol—Oh, an old friend? You've 
been seeing a lot of him? Now, then, 
how long have you been deceiving me? 

Mimi—Should I be telling you if I 
had? I’m taking you at your word and 
speaking out before it’s too late. 

Anatol—How jong have you been in 
love with him? You’ve been thinking 
things, haven’t you? 

Mims—Well, I couldn’t help that. 

Anatol (his temper rising fast )}—Oh! 

Max—Anatol! 

Anatol—Do I know the fellow? 

Mimi—I don’t suppose you’ve ever 
noticed him, He’s in the chorus. He'll 
come to the front. 

Anatol—When did this affair start? 
Mimi—To-night. 
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Anatol—That’s not true. 

Mimi—It is. To-night I knew it was 
my fate. 

Anatol—Your fate! Max, her fate! — 

Mimi—Yes, my fate. Why not? 

Anatol—Now I want the whole story. 
I’ve a right to it. You still belong to me, 
remember. How long has this been go- 
ing on? How did it begin? When had 
he the impudence? 

Maz—Yes, I think you ought to tell 
us that. 

Mimi (impatient for the first time)— 
Oh, this is all the thanks I get for doing 
the straight thing. Suppose I’d gone 
like Florrie with Von Glehn, He hasn’t 
found out yet about her and Hubert. 

- Anatol—He will. 

Mimi—Well, he may. And then again 
he mayn’t. But you wouldn’t have. I 
know a thing or two more than you do. 
(For proper emph sis she pours out an- 
other glass of wine.) 

Axnatol—Haven’t you had enough? 

Mimi—What, when. it’s the last I 
shall get? 

Max (with a nod)—For a week.or 
so. 

Mimi (with a wink)—Don’t you 
think it. I’m going to stick to Carl. I 
love him for himself alone. He wont 
badger and bully me, the dear! 

Anatol—You and he have been carry- 
ing on under my nose for how long? 
To-night, indeed ! 

Mimi—Don’t believe it if you don’t 
want to. 

Maz—Mimi, tell the truth. You two 
wont part friends unless you do. 

Anatol {recovering some complacen- 
cy)—And then I’ve a bit of news for 


you. 

Mimi—Well, it began like this. 
(Once more the waiter, with the cham- 
pagne this time. Misi stops very dis- 
creetly. ) 

Anatol—Oh, never mind him. (So 
she gets ahead, but in whispers, till the 
intruder shail have departed, which he 
does very soon.) 

Mimi—A fortnight ago he gave me a 
rose. Oh, so shy he was! I laughed—I 
couldn’t help it. 

Anatol—Why didn’t you tell me? 

Mimi—Start telling you that sort of 
things. I should never have done. 
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Anatol—Well? 

Mimi—And he hung around at re- 
hearsals. It made me cross at first, and 
then it didn’t. 

Anatol (viciously)—No, I’m sure it 
didn’t. 

Mimi—Then we began to have little 
chats. And then I began to take a fancy 
to him. 

Anatol—What did you chat about? 

(Mimi tries the champagne now.) 

Mimi—Oh,,. things. He got expelled 
from school. Then he went into busi- 
ness, and that wasn’t any good. Then he 
thought perhaps he could act. 

Anatol—And never a word to me 
about all this! 

Mimi—And then we found out we 
used to live close to each other as chil- 
dren. Just fancy! 


So reconciled is she to parting from 
Anatol for her new lover that she even 
stops by the sideboard and helps her- 
self to a handful of cigars. She turns 
with the sweetest_of smiles toward 
Anatol. 

“Not for me,” she calls over her 
shoulder. ‘They’re for him.” 
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“The Wedding Morning,” the last--*] 
and the gayest of these amusing epi- — 
sodes, details the experience-of Anatol 
with a former flame on the morning of © 
his wedding. At the home of his fiancée™ 
on the previous night he had partaken | 
of wine too freely, and instead of go-) 
ing home he went to a ball where he 
met Lona, an old friend. They had not 
seen each other for some time, and are? 
both agreeably pleased at the meeting, | 
They sit over a bottle of champagne’ 
until long after the sun has risen, and’ 
Anatol takes her to his apartment, and’ 
then suddenly remembers that this is) 
the day of his wedding. He dares not) 
tell Lona that he is tobe married, but) 
pretends that he is to be best man at 
the wedding of a friend. Lona, how-7 
ever, suspects, and finally in sheer des-" 
peration and annoyance Anatol breaks 
out and tells the truth. Lona flies into! 
a passion of rage, smashes the furni-) 
ture and wrecks the room generally, 
and is only kept from going to the wed-+ 
ding by the efforts of Max, who insinu- 
ates that she can avenge the insult much © 
more agreeably by winning Anatol 7 
away from his bride. j 


























WHAT A MUSICAL COMEDY REHEARSAL CAN DO TO ONE 


CECIL LEAN and his wife Florence Holbrook had breakfasted scantily, had : 
been rehearsing all day, and therefore ventured into the nearest restaurant for © 
their five o’clock dinner. Service was slow; Lean was ravenous; a plate of crackers © 


was the only thing in sight. 
crassers, Florence.” 


‘Mrs. Lean looked up in mild amazement, but made no move. 


“Gee, but I’m hungry,” exploded Lean. 


“Pack the © 


“T say, Flor- 7 


ence,” persisted Lean, “‘Crack the passers.” j 
_ Mrs, Lean’s face betrayed serious misgivings and some alarm—it had indeed — 
been a trying rehearsal. Lean frowned in slight annoyance. “My dear,” he 
said, “will you please crass—that is, I mean, will you—” But here the arrival of 
the waiter with the soup saved this desperate situation. 











- Beauty and 
Old Age On 
The Stage 


By 


Who is considered the most beautiful 
woman on the American stage 
~-, |IME brings to an actress no more important 
| 4% question to settle than that of “growing old 
|__|} in harness.” 
A great deal of appreciative sentimentalizing has 
been woven about this familiar phrase. Still, as a/ 
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general proposition, I do not 
believe in a woman growing 
old on the stage, of her per- 
mitting her audiences to see 
age gradually grasping her. 
I know that I fly in the face 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
ONE OF JANE COWL’S BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 
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of many well-registered theatrical tradi- 
tions when I boldly make this assertion, 
and yet I think I am right. 

It is, of course, difficult to lay down 
any general rule as to when an actress 


should retire. Necessarily is this ‘én 


so, because age is so 
largely a matter of 
the individual. 

And _ circum- 

stances alter 

cases. An 

universal 

genius 


like 
Sarah 
hardt, for in- 
stance, even 
were she 
not blessed 
with what 
appears to 
be a sort of 
perpetual 
youth, White, 
couldn’t New York 

help acting if she tried. She 
would probably be far more unhappy off 
the stage than on it, even in these later 
days. So, too, there have been occasional 
women on our stage—still are, in fact— 
with fine talents and such splendid 
mentalities that they grow old grace- 
fully and without the heartaches that 
accrue to so many actresses who see 
their own youth fading and younger 
aspirants taking the applause. 

The pathos of growing old on the 
stage is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment and the general mental state 
created by the work itself. If an ac- 
tress is able to shift her viewpoint, so to 


Bern- 
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speak, as she grows older, she may still 
get some contentment from her pro- 
fession. But so few are able to do so! 
Having once enjoyed the sort of success 
that is associated with 
youth—in which, in- 
deed, youth is an 

“3 essential — they 
are not con- 

_ tent to find 

m their 


rae , 
= «+ 


happiness 
in another form 
of usefulness. 
To illustrate this, I 
recall an instance which 
came to my notice when I 
still was a child. 
A certain ac- 
tress, at one 
time well 
known and 


., very popu- 
_ lar, had 
been for sever- 


al seasons without 
employment, or when 
employed had been practically unno- 
ticed by both the press and the public. 
And as she was no longer young, she 
found herself engaged finally for the 
character réle of the mother in a certain 
production. Years before she would have 
been eagerly accepted as the heroine— — 
the daughter—as the characters fell in © 
the cast in question. Now a younger, ~ 
fresher, more immediately successful ~ 
leading woman was engaged for that — 
réle. But the night of the first perform- ~ 
ance the older actress in the réle of the 
mother carried off all the honors. She 
gave a wonderfully sympathetic, mellow, 
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finished performance—at least so the made the biggest hit of the season,” 

critics said next Pen are some one said. ‘You'll be the talk of 

day. And apical pe ic New York to-morrow.” But she only 

from the “ ™ went on sobbing and nothing could 
console her. 

“Yes,” she said finally, “the 

hit of the piece as an old wom- 


A 
STUDY : 
BY MOFPFETT \e ae an, and 
STUDIO, CHICAGO x there was 
applause and “& a time 
the curtain calls a when I 
there was no doubt was re- 
that she had made the hit of the play. garded as 
When we went into her dressing room, the finest 
after the last curtain fell, instead of the Julietin the 
happy woman we expected to find we land. Of 
saw her lying on a couch sobbing as if course, I 
her heart would break. “‘Why, you’ve know it’s 
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only the beginning of the end for me 
and my work.” 

Now that woman would have been in 
a position to retire comfortably years 
before. Think how much happier she 
might have been with her old memories 
to warm her in her old age, instead of 
remaining in a position where even suc- 
cess meant merely the raking over of 
dead ashes! 

Nor is it fair to criticise this woman 
by such epithets as “‘a vain old woman” 
or to say that this later success ought to 
have served to remind her that she still 
had a place in the public estimation. 
One cannot judge a case of this kind 
hastily. This woman was, after all, 
merely a natural victim of the pe- 
culiarities of her calling. And you can- 
not apply the same rules under all cir- 
cumstances. é 

The adulation in this profession is so 
direct, so personal, so immediate that it 
gets to be second nature with most 
players to expect it. After all, you see, 
the actor cannot appeal to posterity, 
cannot wait till next year, next month, 
next week to learn that he has succeed- 
ed. He cannot sit back complacently in 
the face of apparent failure and hope 
that a future verdict will reverse the 
present judgment. With the player, it 
must be now or never. And the older an 
actor is, the more impatient he will be to 
hear the verdict of success registered in 
applause. For one thing, the opportu- 
nities then are fewer. As a result, when 
the time comes that the newer favorite 
takes the applause it hits hard, wounds 
deeply. And it must be an exceptionally 
well-balanced mind that can be philo- 
sophical about it. 

There have been cases, of course, 
where the actress has grown old without 
losing any of her popularity, even 
though she was no longer able to play 
the younger réles. Mrs. Gilbert was a 
conspicuous example of this. No actress 
could have been more beloved. And 
none, I imagine, had a sweeter enjoy- 
ment of this later popularity. But Mrs. 
Gilbert grew old gracefully; and she did 
not try to go on doing the impossible. 
She knew when it was time to step into 
the background, so to speak, and to let 
the younger women. play the heroines, 


while she brought her finished art to bear 
upon what we call ‘‘character” rdles, 
Too many actresses have neither the 
inclination nor the ability to pass from 
juvenile réles to characters, when their 
looks and age are such that they are no 
longer fitted for the younger heroines. 
They go on trying to woo applause and 
favor in parts which bring them into 
competition with younger women. And 
they cannot understand why the public 
prefers the latter. They persistently re- 
fuse to face conditions as they are. 
The public often is wrongly accused 
of forgetting and neglecting its old 
favorites and of paying court to young- 
er people. The public really does noth- 
ing of the sort. As a matter of fact, I be- 


lieve there is no place where more — 


loyalty is found than in the theatre. 
There are to-day on the stage certain 
players occupying prominent positions, 


who do so largely because the public | 
does remember. Years ago they hap- | 
pened to make substantial hits in this or © 
that part which happened to be in line * 
with their personalities. They were not = 
artists then, nor have they improved © 
since. But they go on drawing large ~ 


salaries and the public on the strength 
of their former successes. 

When I say that actors refuse to face 
actual conditions I mean that the 
theatre, above all else, is a place of illu- 
sions. The aged actress, unless she hap- 
pens to be an exceptional artiste, can- 
not create the illusion of youth. More- 
over, why should we not face the truth? 
The theatre always has been and always 
will be a place where novelty is sought. 
It is the new play which draws, and so 
in large measure it is the new personal- 
ity. Only where the lack of youth and 
charm is supplemented by great artistic 
worth is the actress able to overcome 
this desire for something new. 

There are many women on the stage 
at all times who are not destined to be 
fine artists, but who, by the combina- 
tion of a fair share of talent and good 
looks, are able to enjoy popularity for 
a certain length of time. They get 
larger salaries, too, and if they are wise 
they ought to be able to lay by a com- 
fortable amount of it. Such women can 
gain nothing by going on to the bitter 
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BEAUTY AND OLD AGE ON THE STAGE 


end. They would do far better to retire 
in the heydey of success rather than face 
the inevitable disillusionment and 
heartache. Some, of course, never can 
afford to retire, but that is the tragedy 
which the actress shares 

with people in every 

walk of life. I 

have in mind 

the many 


From a 

pho tographic 
study by Moffett 
Studio, Chicago 


who might retire but 

who will not do so. Of 

course there are innumerable women on 
the stage who must go on and on wheth- 
er they like it or not. Often they have 
responsibilities of which nothing is 
known. And they are not in a position 
to save anything to make old age 
lighter and happier. But even for those, 
when the day of neglect comes, there 
may be some solace in the thought that 
they are merely a part of a universal 
experience. 
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Mary Anderson de Navarro is an ex- 
ample of the actress who knew when to 
retire. It will, of course, be argued that 
Mary Anderson had an opportunity to 
make a brilliant marriage and merely 

took advantage of it. But 
hundreds of actresses 

have such oppor- 

tunities only 

to cast 


THE 

FEA- 

TURES, 
LIFE-SIZE, 

OF AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL ACTRESS 


them aside and go on 
chasing the great will-o’- 
the-wisp of general popularity. 

This summer I was in the beautiful 
English village where Mary Anderson 
now lives. It is the quaintest and dearest 
place imaginable, with one long street 
flanked on either side by old Tudor 
houses and little shops, with beautiful 
shade trees, green hedges and the riot of 
many hued flowers which makes the Eng- 
lish rural places seem like pictures, every 
one of them. There is a fine old mansion 
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with huge gardens all about, and there 
she lives with her lovely memories and 
her lovely children. Could anything 
be more entrancing? 

Contrast this. picture of a successful 
actress of older days with the picture 
you may see any morning in any mana- 
ger’s office or dramatic agency in New 
York. See the women who file in every 
day looking for any sort of work. 
Among them you will recognize more 
than one who, a few years ago, was 
prominent in the casts. They had their 
pictures in all the papers and the maga- 
zines. But no one knows them now. 

I am not a theatrical pessimist. On 
the contrary I have worked hard to suc- 
ceed and I mean to goon working as 
hard as my mind and strength permit. 
And I am happy and grateful for what 


has come to me. But I believe firmly in 


tearing a subject to pieces to see what / 


there is in it. I do not believe that con- 
cealment of facts has ever worked any 
good for anybody or anything. I am 
open to conviction if the arguments are 
sound. The rosy side of the picture has 
been shown so long that it can do no 
harm to turn the canvas round. Much 
beauty, if anything, is a handicap. But 
let me say, in particular, that young girls 
with that ambition for the stage which 
is merely a love of lime-light and not 
backed by earnestness or talent will 
do well to think it over. Maybe what I 
said will save them some pangs later on. 
And maybe, if there happens to be some 
likely young chap around who is waiting 
for an answer, it will help his case. I 
hope so. 
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THE PREDICAMENT OF BARRYMORE 


FRANCIS WILSON relates this story: Maurice Barrymore had written a 
play and went the rounds of the theatrical offices in London to get a manager to 


put it on. 


terested and had an interview with him relative to producing it. 


One of the managers to whom Barrymore read the play became in- 


Before the inter- 


view had ended, it was decided to have Barrymore take the leading part. 
The following day Barrymore received a note from the manager, saying he 


wished to see him immediately. 


“T am much pleased with your play,’ 
give it a fine production; but, really, I can’t use you in the cast. 


’ said the manager, ‘‘and I’m going to 
They wont 


stand for your beastly American accent here, you know. They don’t like it.” 


“‘Well,’’ said Barrymore, “that seems rather odd to me. 
side they tell me I wont do on account of my beastly English accent. 


Over. on the other 
I wonder 


what they think I can do—perhaps give recitations on the transatlantic steamers.” 
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announcement that his hat was in the 


ring! 


DO YOU KNOW 


A MORE cor 


ACTRESS OF THE PAST? 


Well, not in many a long day have 
our actor brethren been raised to such 


Future 


By 
JOHNSON BRISCOE 








“right in saying there 
% \_lious young actors 


rhe 5 —. 
X@& young actresses 


too much oe ambition? 


Be 


a pitch of excite- 
ment, have they 
expounded and 
expostulated and 

expatiated to such 
an effect, as was 
recently brought 
about by David 
Belasco’s statement 
that the young Ameri- 
can actor of to-day, 
solely of the sex mascu- 
line, was a pretty poor 
quantity. 

Let us quote Mr. Belasco’s 

own words: “In casting a play 
nowadays, it is extremely difficult to 
find young men who know how to speak 

English correctly, who know how to 

walk, how to address a lady. The young 

actor of the present generation seems to 
think he cannot be taught anything, 
and thinks only of the salary he believes 
he should receive and nothing about the 
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ALK about a tempést in a tea- 
pot! Or the excitement which 
followed a certain gentleman’s 












































A RECENT PORTRAIT OF JANET BEECHER BY MOFFETT STUDIO, CHICAGO. BY HER WORK LAST YEAR 
AS LEADING WOMAN WITH LEO DITRICHSTEIN IN ‘‘THE CONCERT’. AND HER SUCCESS THIS SEASON 
IN ‘“‘THE MAN HIGHER UP,”’ SHE IS RAPIDLY ATTAINING PROMINENCE 
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stage as a profession. 
He plays a small 1 
part, and then 

he joins a 

theatrical 


club, where 

he spends 

most of his 

time. He never 
thinks of study, 

of learning life, of 
watching people to 
find out how to behave. 

He does not take the trouble to 
learn how to dance, he has no 
knowledge of fencing. He is an 
actor, he tells himself, and that 
is all there is to it.” 

Such a hub-bub and hullabaloo 
as this statement raised can well 
be imagined, coming as it did 
from such an authority as Mr. 
Belasco, with the attacked 
quickly rising in their own 
defense and the attackee 
remaining calm and un- 
disturbed, standing 
consistently by his 
guns. 


lacking in ambition, 
» and boasting of their 
superior acting 
power, and a 
deficiency in 
diction, lit- 
erature, 


ANOTHER 
STUDY OF 
VIVIAN MAR- 
TIN. SHE IS 
ONE OF THE 
MORE PROMIS- 
ING OF THE 
YOUNGER 
ACTRESSES 











Frivolous, and 
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fencing and dancing are only a few of 
Mr. Belasco’s complaints. From their 
side of the fence the young men have 
openly declared that they are most 
serious, ambitious, modest, and are 
constantly seeking to improve them- 
selves. All parties concerned seem dread- 
fully in earnest, quite determined to 
prove their case, and have had no 
hesitancy in expressing themselves quite 
freely as to how they feel about the 
matter. 

To quote Mr. Belasco a bit further: 
“Tt is all wrong to admit a young actor 
to a theatrical club before he has 
learned to walk across the stage. The 
club injures more young actors than 
any other agency. It breeds too much 
familiarity. There the young actor as- 
sumes the right to address by their 
Christian names men who have won 
their spurs by hard work and long ex- 
perience. His whole notion of life is 
formed by hearing other actors in their 
evening suits criticise their fellow artists 
and strut about boasting of what they 
could do in their places if they only had 
the chance. I am intensely bitter to- 
wards this type of young actor, because 
he is so frivolous and lacking in ambi- 
tion. The only thanks one gets to better 
things these days is the young actor’s 
ame abuse. The more I am abused 
for my attitude the more pleased am I. 
I am intensely bitter toward young 
American actors because I feel that it is 
time to be bitter. Good will come of it.” 

Everything considered, it has been a 
very pretty little row, extremely polite 
and punctilious, with quite some sar- 
casm mixed in; and, who knows, prob- 
ably, as Mr. Belasco says, ‘‘good will 
come of it.” 

There is no need here to take per- 
sonal issue with either side; both know 
themselves to be right. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Belasco knows whereof he speaks, 
his experience has probably been a 
most trying one, and yet, on the other 
hand, there is many a struggling, hope- 
ful, ambitious actor to whom the doors 
of opportunity remain forever closed. 
Personally, I have never yet met an 
actor,.or actress either, for that matter, 
who was not eager and anxious to get 
an engagement under Mr. Belasco’s 
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management and who to achieve this 
would not quite willingly make a sacri- 
fice in both salary and part. There was 
one exception to this, an old, old actor, 
a typical disciple of ‘‘the palmy days,” 
who raged and fussed and fumed along 
about “the militant and unconventional 
Belasco methods which are a joke in the 


profession,” and I never could quite @ 


make out what he was driving at until 
I learned one day that he had been dis- 


charged from a Belasco production be- q 


cause of incompetency! 

Looking at it from a thoroughly im- 
partial, impersonal point of. view, how- 
ever, there would seem to be a great 
many young men on the American stage 
to-day, in the neighborhood of thirty 
years of age and under, who are cer- 
tainly making a good showing for them- 
selves and who should be prominently 
placed among the successful, established 
players of to-morrow. 

Stage conditions of to-day: are vastly 
different from what they were some few 
years ago, when the struggling player 
had a chance to appear in a great variety 
of rdles, when the demand for ‘‘types,”’ 
for young people with special char- 
acteristics, was nothing like what it is 
now, and when the number of stage 
ambitious was considerably less. 

Nowadays the actors who play what 
is known as “juvenile rdles’’ may be 


divided into three classes — those who Fi 


«play on Broadway, those who do not, 


and those who play in stock. Those of ¥ 


the Broadway grade either graduate into 
higher things, become leading men or 
possibly stars, or else they drop out of 
sight, while those of the second and third 


= 


€| 


grade live on in the hope of getting to 7 


Broadway eventually. 

It is rather pathetic, and even tragic, 
the fate of those young men who hope 
on, season after season, that their day 
of Broadway acclaim is at hand, that 
ere their hair gets noticeably thin, their 
step less elastic, and their youthful 
buoyance falls into settled maturity, 
they will come into their own on the 
New York stage. Many of them achieve 
such renown, though equally as many, 
and possibly even more, never get near- 
er the metropolis than Brooklyn or 

. Jersey City. But I have always con- 
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tended that hope and optimism must of 
necessity be a large part of the actor’s 
mental equipment; and, girded with this, 
they manage to keep going, year after 
year, unshaken in their belief that 
greatness lies just around the corner. 
It is all such a gamble, a stage career— 
one’s star may rise or set in a single 
night—that it must be this will-o’-the- 
wisp, leading-me-whither quality, which 
gives stimulus, variety and a 
genuine thrill to its followers. 
In any case, whether the 
stage is in a deplorable 
state or not, as regards the 
future great of the mascu- 
line sex, is not a point to @ 
be settled or determined in 
this article; let future devel- 
opments themselves prove eae 
that. But let us take rather a 4% 
hopeful view of the matter— 
surely that is the wise course 
—and actually see what ma- | 
terial is on the American 
stage to-day, what young 
men we have in our midst, 
those who are literally young 
in years, whose futures would 
seem to indicate 
a development 
commensurate 
with their pres- 
ent standing and 
abilities. 
“You can’t 
make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s 
ear;”’ quite so, 
indeed, but a 
little training 
and experi- 
ence, plus a 
dash of en- 
couragement, 
will go a long 
way toward 
turning outan | 
acceptable 
juvenile ac- 
tor. 
This is 
digres- 
sion, how- 
ever. We have 


already start- as 


“es 
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ed upon our quest for a few young ac- 
tors whose futures will bear watching. 
No sense of precedence will be exer- 
cised, for that would be manifestly im- 
possible and unfair. Surveying the field 
a bit, there are considerably over a 


round five dozen young men at this very ; 
moment whose names seem worthy of ~ 


mention here. Many of these, probably 
half of them, have already made marked 
impressions in leading and juvenile 
réles, and their futures seem prac- 
tically assured. 


For instance, a list of twenty- . 


four actors, who seem thus far 
to be favored by the goddess of 


% chance, would probably include © 


~ these names: Shelley Hull, 
Frank Craven, Forrest Winant, 
Milton Sills, Eugene O’- 
Brien, 

Henry Miller, Jr., 

William Raymond, 

Ernest Glendin- 


ning, Howard* 


Estabrook, Arthur 
Shaw, Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon, George 
Probert, John A. 
Butler, Will Dem- 
ing, Clifford 
Bruce, Robert 
Dempster, 
Joseph Santley, 
William Roselle, 
William Harrigan, 
Alfred Hudson, 
Jr., George Le 
Guere, Albert 
Parker, and Syd- 
ney Ainsworth. 
Each of these 
young men 
has played 
one or more 
parts on 
Broadway 
during the 
past five sea- 
sons, each 
with credit 
to himself, 
and there 


can be no 


doubt, as 


EMILY STEVENS, ONE OF THE MOST NOTED OF THE 
ALREADY SUCCESSFUL YOUNG ACTRESSES 





Joseph Tuohy, © 


time goes on,’ 
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that the greater number of them will 
make big strides in their profession. 
Though most of them began, and are 
still, playing juvenile parts, they repre- 
sent, in the chrysalis state, about every 
type of actor, future leading men, heavy 
men, comedians, and character actors. 
Also more than one of them will remain 
indefinitely, or until the hand of Time 
does its work, players of juvenile réles 
exclusively. Nevertheless, this is a good, 
representative list, embracing names 
that are familiar to most of us as those 
of young men who have distinctly 
“made good,” to employ the vernacular. 
To particularize a bit: in the case of 
Shelley Hull we have an actor who, dur- 
ing the past two years, has played no 


less than four 
parts on 
Broadway, in 
“Electricity,” 
“The Foolish 
Virgin,” ‘‘Seven 
Sisters,” and 
with Mrs. Fiske 
in “Lady Pa- 
tricia.” Un- 
doubtedly he is 
headed for 
permanent 
honors as a 
leading man, 

a position he 
will rightfully 
have earned 
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by unceasing application and a firm 
determination to succeed. 

Frank Craven, specially happy in 
“The Writing on the Wall,” “New 
York” and “‘Bought and Paid For,” 
has his future cut out for him as an ac- 
tor of comedy réles, and the same thing 
is true of Arthur Shaw, who has delight- 
ed us in times past in “ Brown of. Har- 
vard,” “‘The Traveling Salesman” and 
“‘The Country Boy.” 

William Raymond gave up his 
chances as a leading light opera singer— 
recalled in this field with Fritzi Scheff 
in ‘‘The Prima Donna”’ and Lew Fields 
in “Old Dutch’—in order to play 
dramatic réles in the New Theatre 
Company, where his abilities quickly 
advanced him to first juvenile business; 
this past season he played the leading 
réle with Edith Wynne Matthison in 
“The Piper.”” More recently he was with 
Billie Burke in “‘The Runaway.” 

John A. Butler, William Harrigan, 
William Roselle, and Will Deming form 
a notable quartette of actors who have 
already quite distinguished thems:lves 
in comedy parts, while Ernest Glendin- 
ning, Henry Miller, Jr., and Alfred 
Hudson, Jr., have more than once 
proven themselves worthy of the 
heritage bestowed upon them by their 
parents. Young Glendinning, when he 
shall have outgrown the “cub” type of 
part, should make an excellent actor of 
heavy réles, the sort in which his 
father, John Glendinning, has long been 
much admired, and if he carries on the 
family standard nothing more need be 
asked. 


Eugene O’Brien, long to be remem- 
bered for his excellent work in ‘‘The 
Thief’’ and ‘“‘The Builder of Bridges,”’ 
has followed this with equally happy 
performances in the support of Ethel 
Barrymore, and in ‘‘The Million,” in 
which he managed to make a most 
colorless part stand out with distinc- 
tion. Forrest Winant will not soon be 
forgotten for his effective work in “‘The 
Coming of Mrs. Patrick,” ‘‘The Only 
Law” and, especially, ‘‘The Country 
Boy,’’ while George Le Guere has played 
numerous likable young men in such 
productions as ‘‘The Man from Home,” 
“Rebellion,” and “‘White Magic.” 
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Joseph Santley, probably the young- 7 
est in years, yet the oldest in experi- 
ence, having been a noted ‘boy-actor, 
has given over his adult career to the } 
musical comedy stage, in which he dis- 7 
plays such exceptional talent that it 4 
seems almost too bad he does not de- 4 
vote himself to more serious efforts, for 7 
he would seem to have many unde- § 
veloped possibilities as a light comedian. 7 

Sydney Ainsworth, with a good 4 
deal of experience behind him, chiefly | 
in Robert Edeson’s support, is now | 
pretty well established as an actor of | 
heavy réles. Both Albert Parker and 7 
Clifford Bruce are remembered for | 
effective work in their division of the 7 
juvenile parts in William Géillette’s 7 
company a year ago. ‘George Probert 
has the knack of making his work stand | 
out in bold relief, displaying a new ¥ 
side to his talents the past season, | 
with Margaret Illington in ‘“‘Kindling.’”’ 3 
Whenever the fates ordain that Howard ™ 
Estabrook, Robert Dempster or Wallace } 


McCutcheon shall have an opportunity @ 


on Broadway they invariably give a¥ 
satisfactory account of themselves. 7 
Milton Sills has been out of the juvenile | 
class for some time, playing chiefly 7 
under Belasco or Brady, while Joseph 7 
Tuohy has played parts of nearly every © 
description and played them all well, 
too. 


However, these are but a few of the 
young actors who seem to take their | 
profession seriously and who appear @ 
anxious to grow and develop in their 
chosen calling. There are many, many | 
more besides these, a few random} 
names which occur to me being Clinton? 
Preston, Harrison Ford, Ralph Ramsey,# 
Starr King Walker, Paul Dickey, Hugh} 
Dillman, Howard Ober, John Junior,7 
Carl Anthony, Joseph Greybill, Arthur? 
Berthelet, Edward Langford, Alfred’ 
Cooper, Stanhope Wheatcroft, Robert” 
Mackay, Ernest Truex, Harry Redding, 
Harry Mainhall, Robert Harrison,7 
Harold Vosburgh, Paul Decker, Leslie= 
Bassett, and Effingham Pinto, whom™ 
we earnestly hope to see again soon in 
a part in which his opportunities will) 
be as great as those he enjoyed in ‘‘ The} 
Climax.” 

Among the young men who have™ 
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specially distinguished themselves in 
the stock company field, whose names 
have special significance in the particu- 
lar cities where they have played from 
time to time, mention may be made-of 
Everett Butterfield, Ralph Kellard, 
Thurston Hall, Arthur Jarrett, A. H. 
Van Buren, Morgan Wallace, Richard 
Vivian, Franklin Jones, Royal Dana 
Tracy, Henry Edwardes, DeWitt New- 
ing, Charles Ruggles, Arling Alcine, 
Elliott Dexter, Robert Le Seur, Harold 
Mead, and J. Hammond Dailey. 

Now then, let us inspect the future 
great among the young American ac- 
tresses, about whom, as a class, Mr. 
Belasco is most enthusiastic, for of them 
he has said: ‘‘The American actress is 
a worker. She does not need the stimu- 
lus of a teacher once she has been 
grounded in the rudiments. The trouble 
with her is, she works too hard; she is 
too ambitious and is apt to wear her- 
self out.” 

There is not the slightest doubt or 

argument of any sort that Mr. Belasco 
is in the right when he declares that the 
young actresses of to-day reach a much 
higher standard than that of the men. 
But has not this been so from the begin- 
ning? With no wish to appear ungal- 
lant, have not women always had pre- 
cedence in the matter of acting, be it on 
the stage or in a drawing-room, as a 
matter of fact? Most women are born 
actresses, 
- But just as women have the better, 
earlier chances on the stage, so is theirs 
the more unhappy fate, for their day 
and reign is far briefer than that of their 
male associates, and the first indication 
of age is the real hour of tragedy in the 
actress’ life. And there can be no gain- 
saying that their number, in the matter 
of real, downright talent, far exceeds 
the men, as you shall see. 

Take, for instance, the exceptional 
sextette one finds in a group of names 
like these— Florence Reed, Emily Stev- 
ens, Janet Beecher, Chrystal Herne, 
Jane Cowl, and Pamela Gaythorne— 
each one of whom is bound to be a 
leader ere she is many seasons older. 
Besides admitted, undisputed talent, 
they are possessed with the equally 
great gift, positive, individual personal- 
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ity, which many people are pleased to 
call ‘‘magnetism.”’ With each successive 
season they have proven more and more 
that they are bound for the high places. 

However, it is not so much with these 
that we would dwell here, for they now 
have considerable training and experi- 
ence behind them, some years of study 


.and hard work which have aided and 


spurred them on; but rather would I 
refer to the amazing number of actresses 
who, within five years or less, have 
come to the front in no uncertain way, 
have successfully started upon careers 
which certainly promise well. 

Take the case of Emily Ann Wellman, 
who for four seasons has been leading 
woman with Louis Mann. She had had 
some little stock experience when she 
joined that actor’s company to play 
small parts, and within a few weeks she 
was advanced to the position of his 
leading lady, one she has held ever 
since. There is a decided charm about 
Miss Wellman’s acting, a graceful, ap- 
pealing, feminine quality, not unlike 
that of Maude Adams. 

Think of the recent success with 
which each of the following seven has 
met—Janet Dunbar, in “The Return 
of Peter Grimm,” Louise Woods, in 
“The Great Name” and ‘‘The Grey- 
hound,” Ann Murdock, in “Excuse 
Me,” Edna Baker, in “The Penalty” 
and “The Arab,” Maidel Turner in 
“An Everyday Man” and “Shorty 
McCabe,” Florence Malone, in ‘‘The 
Commuters” and ‘The Talker,’ and 
Margaret Greene, in “The Fatted 
Calf”? and ‘The Common Law’’—yet 
five years ago not a single one of these 
had stepped upon the professional 
stage. And already they are firmly es- 
tablished among the younger generation 
of leading women. 

Five important comedy parts within 
a space of fifteen months, in these plays, 
“The Brass Bottle,” “The Speckled 
Band,” ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,”? “The Zebra,” and “The 
Million,’’ and there you have the record 
of Irene Fenwick, an actress of decided 
charm and simplicity of method, whose 
previous stage career had been in 
musical comedy. She stepped directly 
from this into Broadway favor. 
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The refreshing wholesomeness and 
prettiness of Ruth Shepley have prob- 
ably been of material assistance in 
bringing her promptly to the fore, her 
career dating only from 1907. She has 
appeared almost wholly under the 
Brady banner, this season playing op- 
posite Cyril Scott in three of his stellar 
attempts, “‘A Gentleman of Leisure,” 
“The Fatted Calf” and “The Best 
People.” 

Olive Wyndham is another young 
player whose personal charms have 
undoubtedly helped to make her pro- 
fessional path easier for her, the most 
notable events in her career being in 
“The Man from Home,” with the New 
Theatre Company, and in the star-cast 
revival of “‘Oliver Twist.” 

Julia Dean has made a steady pro- 
gression from ingénue to leads, now 
being looked upon as one of the clever- 
est of the younger set of leading wom- 
en, those whose futures are bound to 
be roseate, and she has been doing far 
and away the best work of her career 
this season in “Bought and Paid For.” 

Then look at those four youngsters 
of yesterday, mere babies they were, 
now full-fledged adult actresses, Edith 
Taliaferro, Violet Heming, Vivian Mar- 
tin, and Patricia Collinge, each of them 
successfully launched upon her ca- 
reer, too. Why, take another quartette, 
Jean Murdoch, lead with Charles Cher- 
ry in “Seven Sisters,’ Katherine 
Blythe, seen with her husband, John 
Barrymore, in “Uncle Sam” and “ Half 
a Husband,” Helen Harvest, lead with 
William Hodge in “The Man from 
Home,” and Miriam Collins, a hit with 
Viola Allen in ‘‘The Herfords,”’ yet not 
one of these had ever. appeared behind 
the footlights, previous to 1911. Talk 
about progression! 

Among those of our young actresses 
who seem to be making marked head- 
way, with good records behind them, 
years devoted to the cultivation of 
their talents, one is amazed to find 
such a list of names as this: Adelaide 
Nowak, Lillian Albertson, Mary Nash, 
Thais Lawton, Katherine Kaelred, 
Mary Boland, Ivy Troutman, Mar- 
jorie Wood, Jane Wheatley, Louise Rut- 
ter, Lucile Watson, Oza Waldrop, 
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Teresa Maxwell-Conover, Frances Ring, © 
Maud Gilbert, Izetta Jewel, Doris — 
Keane, Florence Nash, Thais Magrane, 
Grace Goodall, Eleanor Gordon, Willett 
Kershaw, Helen Holmes, Eleanor Law- 
son, Catherine Proctor, Evelyn 
Vaughan, Fernanda Eliscu, Millicent 
Evans, Fania Marinoff, Jane Tyrell, 
Mabel Brownell, Mary. Ryan, and 
Adeline Dunlap. 

Yet there is a far larger list than even 
this, a list of those actresses with less 
experience to their credit, yet who 
are rapidly forging to the front, becom- 
ing more thoroughly established with 
each successive season. 

Put this list where you can consult 
it from time to time: Gladys Hanson, 7 
Anne Meredith, Alice John, Muriel © 


Starr, Grace Carlyle, Jane Grey, Pauline © 


Lord, Edith Luckett, Phyllis Sherwood, 
Josephine Victor, Gail Kane, Alma 
Belwin, Ruth Chatterton, Florence 
Rittenhouse, Christine Norman, Edna 
Bruns, Alice Leal Pollock, Madge Ken- 
nedy, Virginia Hammond, Beatrice 
Prentice, Myrtle Tannehill, Kathlene 


MacDonnell, Madeline Louis, Merle © 


Maddern, Ruth Maycliffe, Florence ~ 
Fisher, Louise Seymour, Charlotte Ives, | 
Catherine Calvert, Aline McDermott, ~ 
Lenore Phelps, Virginia Pearson, Edith ~ 
Lyle, Jessie Glendinning, Eileen Erroll, ~ 
Consuelo Bailey, Gertrude Dallas, Alice © 
Lindahl, Molly Pearson, Mabel Acker, ~ 
Eva MacDonald, Dorothy Shoemaker, 
Veda McEvers, Renee Kelly, Adele | 
Blood, Geraldine O’Brien, Helena Van | 
Brugh, Ethel Grey Terry, Fola La Fol- 7 
lette, Agnes De Lane, Mary Bertrand, ~ 
Marie Nordstom, Ethel Clayton, Mary ~ 
Land, Natalie Perry, Sibyl Thorndike, ~ 
Catherine Carter, Blanche Yurka, and 7 
Edith Browning, every single one of 7 
whom seems successfully launched upon 4% 
a career which promises to be thor- 7 
oughly worth while. E 
By the way, it was an inoffensive, 7 
single-column advertisement, inserted © 
in several New York newspapers, which 7 
started all the trouble. It read: 


Well educated, ambitious young men 
desirous of entering the theatrical pro- 
fession, write to, 

David Belasco, 115 W. 44th St., 
enclosing photograph. Those averse to 
hard work need not apply. 











Side- 


‘Tracked 


The story of an actress who is forced 
to choose between love and a career 


By LILLIAN DUCEY 








T’S not that I don’t love you 
| enough!” The woman’s eyes 
were dark with shadowing 
thought. Her voice fluted on a little 
note of indignation. “But you really 
show no tolerance whatsoever, Jim. 
And why shouldn’t a woman be as keen 
about a career as a man? Why shouldn’t 
she be allowed the right of living her 
individual life, instead of being just a 
trailer or hanger-on to the chariot her 
husband steers?” 

“We've gone all over that thorough- 
ly.” Uncompromising determination 
etched itself in a steely look on the 
man’s face. “And either you'll marry 
me or you wont. It’s ‘yes’ or ‘no’—and 
I want your final word before you go 
on tour,” 

“Oh! How can you bully a woman 
so!” she began with a flash of anger, 
but he stopped her. 

“Wait!” he commanded. “There is 
just another point that I want to clear 
up between us. It isn’t only a wife that 
I want—it’s a home. I’m nd boy who 
desires only to possess his divinity— 
but a man of forty, who for years has 
wanted a home more than he has want- 
ed anything else in this world. And— 
well, I had almost despaired of ever 
caring enough for a woman to ask her 
to help me make one—until I met you 

a few months ago.” 
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“But, Jim,’—she shook her head a 
little deprecatingly, her anger suddenly 
quenched by the yearning tenderness of 
his voice to the last—“you don’t try to 
see my side at all! How I have worked 
to reach a place of prominence in my 
profession! And are all those years of 
struggling to go for nothing? And now! 
—just when this play has placed my 
feet on the very top of the ladder, you 
want me to abandon my career, to drop 
into oblivion, to sink all my individuality 
into being just your wife!” 

“Any career,’—the man spoke with 
patient firmness—“that interferes with 
a woman’s primal duty of home-making 
ought to be abandoned when the issue 
confronts her. So—either you love me 
enough for that, or you don’t, my dear.” 

“Oh!” She was all indignation again, 
“T’m not skilled to fence with a law- 
yer.” 

“T’m not asking you to fence with 
me,”—he smiled a little—“but to render 
a decision, Say ‘yes’—can’t you?” 

She matched his smile with another. 
A little willful radiance flooded her eyes. 
“T can’t say ‘yes’ and I wont say ‘no,’ ” 
she parried, sparring for time—hope- 
ful, perhaps, that the austerity of his 
mood might be leavened by banter. 

But if he recognized the lighter note, 
it went without response. Somber eyes 
regarded her steadily. And after the 
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slowly, with comprehending tender- 1 
ness. “Seeing far and beyond what + 


briefest possible pause she continued, 
adorably coaxing: 

“But really, Jim,—really, really, real- 
ly!—don’t you think that it is just a wee 
bit presumptuous of you to imagine that 
your love would compensate for all 
you ask me to give up.” 

“It’s a mighty good love,” the man 
said gravely. “And it wants only a 
mighty good love in return. And either 

‘ou have it to give, Grace—or you 
ven’t.” 

The persistency with which the mas- 
culine mind reverted to a given point 
of departure was distressing. And his 
phraseology seemed to her most har- 
assingly legal. It made her quiver 
with rebellion, even as she trembled 
before its inevitability. For she did love 
him. More than he dreamed, she cared. 
Only the proof he asked was too great 
—to throw away all those years of toil, 
to forego all the splendid future’! Slav- 

wimg Gays and weary, heart-sore nights 
had fougitt for this transcendent time, 
vand the without a qualm calmly asked 
ther to turn her ‘back upon fame and the 
‘fortune that was the fruit of it. She 
«wouldn't. No; she couldn’t do it! It was 
‘too much to ask—besides being so ut- 
terly unreasonable!. But she suddenly 
Slipped «a ‘little ‘handkerchief from her 
Sleeve and brushed her eyes with it as 
_—_— of his inexorability swept 
er. 

“Give me until to-morrow, Jim,” she 
said at last. “One can’t decide a thing 
like this so—so—” She paused, and the 
‘tears im her eyes glistened with April 
laughter at the intensity of her own 
emotion. 

“So—so—” he mocked, tenderly; 
then took her into his arms, saying: “At 
the drop of the hat, as it were. But 
just the same, one could, if one loved 
enough.” 

“But it isn’t a question of not lov- 
ing enough!” Her voice quivered on a 
little note of appeal. “Only love isn’t 
everything in the world; so why 
should one give up everything else to 
possess it? What do you give up? I 
can’t see the justice of it; if I did I 
shouldn’t hesitate a moment. Jim— 
wont you try—to see my side?” 

“T am seeing your side.” He spoke 





you are seeing. I’m seeing ourselves, 


whereas you see us only as the indi- — 


vidual. We couldn’t be content in such 
a haphazard mode of living together. 
Why, our very bonds would grow irk- 
some!—and that because they wouldn’t 
be bonds enough. No, dear—but take 
until to-morrow to decide. I’ll be here 
in time to see you off.” 

He held her close as he spoke, and 
now pressed her head in tender cherish- 
ing against his shoulder. “Do you 
know,” he laughed softly, “I have a 


feeling that I ought to sweep you 4 


along, force you to choose my way re- 


gardless of how you feel about this. 4 


I’m risking mightily, young woman. I’m 
putting all my faith in the love you 
say you have for me—to win or lose 
all. You wouldn’t see me lose—would 
you ?” 

His voice caressed ‘her, even while 
it vibrated with a strained intensity be- 
hind it. And she tried to answer him, 
but couldn’t. Something theld her back. 
But her fingers, clenching hard with 
their desire, ‘pressed the nails into ‘ther 
‘palms ‘until the pain stirred a ‘little sob 
m her throat. And just then, with a 
sudden grimly stolid look, he released 
her. Another moment and she found 
herself alone. It was done with uncom- 
promising deliberateness—like an echo 
to his: “Either you love me enough for 
that, or you don’t,” “Either you have 
it to give, or you haven’t:” And ‘the 
very sound of his footsteps reverberat- 
ing through the corridor, beat out the 
relentless ultimatum. 

In a state of blinding numbness and 
abstraction, she dropped into a chair, as 
the last sounds of him died away. And 
a crushing sensation of utter misery 
swept through her. At the same time, 
through the chaos of her blind misery 


flashed the certainty that she could not 7 


yield to him. And the knowledge stabbed 
her to the heart. She felt her eyes smart- 
img and her throat stinging—but she 
could not. Let all the fiends of her de- 
spair shriek and wail as Love lost the 
fight, still she could not! 

How long she sat, so still in her strug- 
gling, she did not know. Night stole 
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into the room with its slinking shadows, 
and as she suddenly realized the dark- 
ness, she shivered with an uncontroll- 
able nervous trembling. Cold and dreary 
seemed the room, presaging the cold- 
ness and dreariness of the empty years 
to come. And yet she deliberately chose 
them, for they also held her future ca- 
reer, so glorious in promise. 

The next morning, dimly aware that 
he had sensed the struggle into which 
he had precipitated her and that he had 
perhaps guessed the outcome, she wrote 
him a sad little note. He, on the very 
point of going to her, was stopped by it. 

Jim—TI can’t! I love you dearly, and 

I’m miserable—but I can’t.. Don’t come 

to see me off, unless—— Dear man, you’ll 

understand. 

Then she hoped against hope and her 
knowledge of him, until the very last 
moment, when their train steamed out 
of the station. 

It is rather crushing to realize 
how life will jog relentlessly along in 
spite of breaking hearts. The pulse of 
this busy old world never registers one 
quivering, uncertain flutter in acknowl- 
edgment of us aching atoms. Just 
steady and full, on and on, it sets the 
pace for remorseless Time. If it deigns 
to proffer us the panacea of work, it 
rests with us alone whether the bitter- 
sweet cure-all be administered to our 
troubled hearts or not: 

Grace Talbott bent to it gratefully. 
She worked—how she did work! She 
left no idle moment for useless regret- 
ting. Her days were full and her even- 
ings more so. She ordered her grief 
away, and it went. Only at night, in the 
still, small hours when visions walk 
and memories glisten, did her heart 
Occasionally resent her mind’s high- 
handedness. And then— Well, hearts 
are only hearts, and tears just tears. 
Pillows tell no tales if reason rules tri- 
umphant. Day after day she faced the 
hardships of road life as something to 
vanquish—with a smile. And her smil- 
ing grew into the mood of her until at 
last she only rarely felt the yearning 
undercurrent of her love. 

It was quite two years before New 
York saw her again. In the stress of 
rehearsing a new play, the agony of 
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mind and fever of anticipation as to 
its reception, the very memory of her 
love lay quiescent. Later on, when the 
thrill of another success had somewhat 
abated, her mind at times drifted haz- 
ily back to that previous season, but 
quite without disturbing the even tenor 
of her life. 

Sometimes she wondered dimly how 
he had fared—but the wonder caused 
her no distress. At others, she smiled a 
rare smile of indulgence as she recalled 
the hurt and pain she had lived through. 
There was no denying—he had found 
the very centre of her heart. But then, 
she reasoned, without a doubt, in every~ 
one’s life there was such an one. 

It was on the very last night of her 
metropolitan appearance, that at the 
final curtain, bowing her last adieu, her 
eye seemed to single him out of the en- 
tire audience. Unobtrusively in the rear, 
he sat, but she saw him. For the fleet- 
ing flash of an instant their eyes met 
and lingered. The next moment she was 
on her way to her dressing room, rush- 
ing along in almost frantic haste. 

“Hoity toity !” some one laughed, and 
gasped as she plunged into her. And 
summoning her ready laugh, she apol- 
ogized and went on. But as her door 
shut behind her and she placed herself 
in the hands of her maid, the smiles 
that had wreathed her face suddenly 
vanished, Almost the taste of success 
seemed to sour in her mouth, like some 
cloying sweet. What did it amount to, 
anyway? A little more fame, a little 
more money! Just for a moment, the 
whole scheme of life she had mapped 
out for herself appeared as a childish 
struggling for supremacy in a game. 

Determinedly and with impatience, 
she checked this train of faney on the 
instant. But she sighed wearily. The 
aftermath of success touched her with 
exhaustion, For the first time in her 
career exhilaration failed to buoy her 
up and she felt the drain of flesh and 
spirit she had lavished on the endeavor. 

“Why, you’re all in,” her maid ven- 
tured compassionately. And she ac- 
knowledged that she was. 

But an actress must combine the 
spirit of a thoroughbred with the con- 
stitution of a laborer. Unless she liter- 
























ally drops in her tracks she must go on. 
So the following week she and her 
company played Chicago. Later the 
less important cities of the Middle West 
were duly visited. Each received its 
-turn, and the gala triumph that attended 
her everywhere was not without its 
joy. Life continued to flood alluringly 
in its customary channels. Love was rel- 
egated to its proper place by a well- 
ordered mind. Except for the tread- 
mill of traveling, she viewed the years 
ahead as if they were some sunset 
pageant to be gloried in. 

The warm weather was well on its 
way ; she was looking forward to a trip 
to Europe during her holiday season; 
one more large city with a few one night 
stands loomed before Miss Talbott, 
when one of those unforeseen, irritating 
occurrences that road companies learn 
to know fell to her lot. 

Their train was side-tracked. It was 
on a lonesome siding, among a world of 
green hills brilliant with the young, un- 
tarnished greenness of the month of 
May, that they were thrust to one side 
to allow a mail train to pass them. The 
- mail train was two hours late. 

All those inured to traveling and not 
afraid of being left behind, had prompt- 
ly gazed out upon the country, found it 
alluring and so deserted the cinder- 
smelling cars. Miss Talbott waited to 
finish a novel she was reading. When 
she rose to join the wanderers, she 
found that she was alone in the car ex- 
cept for a bushy, bristling old man—a 


’ German and a doctor. She knew he was 


a German for they had sat at the same 
table in the dining car; she knew he was 
a doctor by the medical journals he 
whiled away the tediousness of the 
journey with. She had thought to her- 
self that he looked like a man of im- 
portance, a man who had lived life, and 
» she had felt a curious desire to prolong 
the little conversation they had ex- 
changed at the table a few hours ago; 
so now she smiled a little. 

“T vas on der point of calling your 
attention to all dis,”—he waved his arm 
comprehensively toward the window. 
Then his eyes ‘twinkled. “Why should 
one read about life when it iss all 
around you?” 
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Why indeed! With the light in his — 
eyes so merrily paternal, she felt no — 








need of answering, and the next mo- 
ment he was saying: “I vill take you 
to your friends—yes? Der exercise iss 
goot for young und old.” 

So they too left the stuffy car for the 
great garden of freshness outdoors, and 
as the soft, warm breeze caressed their 
faces, both breathed deeply. 

“There is a deliciousness in just liv- 
ing when one comes unexpectedly on 
something like this.” She looked into 
the eyes of her companion and met 
his quick smile. She felt curiously at 
ease with him. They might have been 
old friends, the way their thoughts 
seemed to leap together. 

“You are a busy woman,”—the man’s 
face was still smiling. “Dot is vhy your 


heart jumps mit surprise.-Beauty is © 


everywhere if one has der time to see it 
—nicht wahr?” 

“I am busy,” Grace Talbott ac- 
knowledged. “I’m one of those extreme- 
ly busy creatures: a leading lady.” 

“A career—nicht wahr?” he went on 
with twinkling clairvoyance. “I read it 
in your eyes—blind eyes, dot see noth- 
ing else.” He stopped and shook his 
head sagely as she drew herself up a 
trifle haughtily. “(Neffer mind me. I’m 
a career myself, or rather what’s left 
from one. And it is goot, at der time— 
nicht wahr?”’ 


“It is indeed !” She was frankly friend- ' 


ly once more. On second thought she de- 
cided that she even liked his penetration, 
uncanny though it was. Her face cleared 
with a swift thought: some intangible 
feeling of fellowship had drawn them 
to talk to each other. “You understand 
then,”—her voice lilted and sang. “And 
isn’t it a glorious thing to be wrapped 
up in one’s profession ?” 

They had come to a fallen tree, and 
now as if moved by a common impulse 
they seated themselves. The man did 
not answer until he had disposed him- 
self comfortably. “Ja! Ja wohl!’ he 
then affirmed with decision. But imme- 
diately after he shook his head again, 
adding with sage humor: “At der time! 
Ach, at der time there is nodings like 
it!” 


‘She looked at him curiously as he 
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said this. He seemed determined to open 
up debatable ground, so she fell in step 
with his mood, “And afterward? Surely 
it must be our own fault if we let the 
Afterward come! I mean always to love 
my career just as I do now.” 

“So—so! Just like me.” He studied 
her for a moment, then went on slowly: 
“But the Afterwards is always hiding 
right around der corner somewhere. Mit 
me it was dis—” And he turned his right 
hand palm upward for her inspection. 
The hand itself was almost closed, 
drawn so by the healed muscles .after 
mutilation; it looked as if the whole 
palm had been dug out. 

“Der world is full of Carl Millers,” 
he went on. “But Doctor Carl Miller 
vas known der world over, fifteen years 
ago. Paris, Leipzig, London or New 
York—it made no matter. I was der 
surgeon of surgeons—king of dem all. 
Mein Gott! Dot hand—what it could 

-do! It made of der scalpel and lancet a 
magic wand; it snatched der souls out 
of der hands of Death. Ja, ja! Dose 
were days. My career—it was food and 
drink, pleasure and happiness, my God 
und my love.” 

“Oh!” Inexpressibly touched she put 
out a hand on the wrist of the arm ex- 
tended before her. 

“Und then,” he went on, “came an 
operation. I had a leetle scratch in my 
hand und I got blood poison. Ach, ja! 
—the Afterwards. Vell, I lecture clin- 
ics. Der brain is still unimpaired, but 
der hand has no power. Ja wohl—der is 
nodings like it at der time. If one only 
did not forget the odder things in life 
so dot when der Afterwards comes—” 

She looked at him in earnest ques- 
tioning. “What other things?” 

“Vell,” he smiled, “love, for instance, 

_ young woman. Und I nefer see a career 
shining out of eyes dot I don’t want to 

say: ‘Vait! Stop! Listen!’ ” 

He caught the ghost of a smile that 
half flickered to her eyes, and shook his 
head. 

“Laugh not,” he commanded indul- 
gently. “When we cheat our youth out 
of der right to love? we cheat our old 
days out of der fruit of loving. Der is 
nothing like a career, I admit. Und yet 
I have observed dot as our importance 


grows, der call of love dwindles; if love 
fills our life, our importance dwindles; 
und still I hold, that from beginning to 
end no life is important midout it.” 

From some unknown cause, all the 
while he talked the woman’s mobile face 
alternately sparkled and darkened—as 
water which mirrors the sun and flying 
cloud. Now she ventured somewhat un- 
certainly : 

“But love—it doesn’t fit into a career 
very well. Does it?” 

“Not very well—Ach, no!” he ac- 
knowledged. “Und yet it could be done. 
I see it all now when it iss too late. 
Even for Carl Miller, der was a 
Madchen once. Ja wohl! But I was just 
beginning to climb the stairs of fame. I 
thought a wife would be a millstone. 
Vell, perhaps—perhaps not. But I have 
cheated my old days out of a son who 
could have carried on my work when 
der Afterwards came. For one leetle 
epoch-making period, I wrote my name 
on the great slate of der world—just a 
leetle scrawl dot ends with me. Yes; der 
are odder things in life. Nicht wahr?” 

There was something extremely con- 
vincing about the way he pointed his 
statements with the little German in- 
terrogation. It. quite baffled any attempt 
at refutation. Grace Talbott, strangely 
at a loss what answer to make, broke off 
a blade of grass and caught it medita- 
tively between her teeth. 

“Youth is all too short,” the phil- 
osopher went on, smilingly serious. “It 
goes—poof !—even when we think we 
have it. One day we wake up and find 
dot it has side-tracked us. Dot and der 
Afterwards—ashes and Dead Sea fruit. 
Behiite Dich!” 

Miss Talbott continued to worry her 
blade of grass in silence, Mute and over- 
powered, she gazed off to some distant 
hills. Ever since they had seated them- 
selves she had felt as if she were side 
by side with Fate. But suddenly now her 
mind seemed to clear with a swift 
thought. Before, as he talked, she had 
connected another with her career and 
forgotten depths had been stirred. Now 
she knew, and threw off the vague sad- 
ness with a little laugh. 

“You—you heard what the man who 
was at the table with us said,” she said 








lightly. “But teally:I can’t take Jerry’s 
love-making seriously. -In fact I don’t 
think he is truly.serious:” 

“T think so.” The white head nodded 
emphatically. “I. am somewhat of a 
physiognomist; und: I must say that I 
liked his face very much indeed. He 
hides a whole lot underneath dot fun of 
his. Und Carl Miller brought you all der 
way out here to tell you dot. Yes; der 
are odder things in life besides careers. 
One mustn’t forget der odder things 
entirely.” 

Forced to it by some overpowering 
instfnct, Miss Talbott burst into sudden 
confidence. Something about him 
seemed to: inspire it. 

“Oh! But it could never be Jerry with 
me—not Jerry! I couldn’t care for him 
that way.” Then over her smiling coun- 
tenarice swept a change. “You see,” 
she went on in a little tremulous whis- 
per, “there was a man once. He made 
me choose between him and my career. 
He couldn’t have cared very much—do 
you think so?—to put me out of his 
life as one snuffs out a candle just be- 
cause I wouldn’t give it up and become 
just 4 wife?” 

For a moment the professor seemed 
to ponder. “Dot depends,” he answered 
with‘ deliberation. “Strong men are 
sometimes stronger even dan der love. 
What reason did he give?” 

They had slipped so much in the usual 
order of acquaintanceship, that some- 
how heart-secrets leaped out. Grace Tal- 
bott answered quite simply: 

“He wanted a home. He held that 
home-making was woman’s primal duty, 
and any career that interfered with it 
ought to be given up. He said we 
couldn’t be happy with such a hap- 
hazard way of living together as my 
profession would of necessity only al- 
low. He thought our bonds would in 
time grow irritating, and that because 
they -wouldn’t be bonds enough. Oh! 
He was most—” 

A ‘sudden roar and noise from the 
distance announced the approach of the 
mail train. It came with all the clanging 
speed that denoted “making up time,” 
and they rose precipitately to return. ‘In 
the swift descent to the track below 

‘their conversation lapsed, but as soon as 
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they stood: safely in the: vestibule of : 
their ‘car, the old man took her hand in — 


both of his: 


“I get off at der next station. Just 7 
remember always dot der are odder © 
things in life. Auf wiedersehen—nicht 7 


wahr?”’ 


For some reason all her nerves 7 
seemed unstrung as she seated herself. © 
Among the laughing people, merry with 
the exhilaration that comes from an | 
adventure, she felt alien and distrait. 7 
The poise that was her second nature ~ 
was something she had: to make a des- 7 
perate clutch at as a dozen or more © 
doors of memory that she had deliber- 7 
ately ordered closed, sprang open. In 7 
her heart she kept declaring over and ~ 
over again that it could mean nothing | 
to her, all these gleanings from life and © 
living and loving, that the old doctor 7 
had thundered at her. It was just the 7 
unusualness of the situation that was 7 
disconcerting. In truth, it was almost | 
like a dream, or some phase of another © 
existence. The whole thing hardly fitted 7 


into- the affairs of everyday life. 


And so her eyes kept wandering to © 
the companion of her ramble. He had © 
somehow cast a shadow over her pleas- 7 
ant outlook on life, robbed her of her © 
complacency, filled her with a curious 7 
unrest. And as if to emphasize all that © 
had gone before, he bade her good-by | 
once more in passing, as he went to § 


leave at his station. 


“My card,” he said impressively. q 
“Some time, maybe, you would write to © 
Carl Miller—nicht wahr? Und remem- ~ 


ber there are odder things—” 


Again she fought and fidgeted in her 
mind, trying to turn away from his im- 7 
plied “other things,” but with a feeling 7 
of futility in the endeavor. And it was | 
with an instant’s consuming desire to = 
force into the background of her 7 
thoughts any memories his words had | 
conjured up, that she swept welcoming ~ 
eyes on Jerry as he appeared beside | 


her. 


his offering in her lap for sharing. 


“Quite an accident in New York.” j 
He dropped down beside her as he ; 





Jerry had the papers—purchased at q 
the station they had just left behind ] 
them—and now, ds always, he deposited ~ 
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ae “spoke. “Elevated traim. jumped: the 


track. Take your pick: Fl. look at: the 
other one,’—he indicated: the: papers. 

Miss. Talbott gave a start: Why she 
should have done: so, however, was be- 
yond the scope of her comprehension: 
Except that the very name New: York, 
spoken aloud: when it was. so distress- 
ingly present in her thoughts, ‘might 
have been: the cause, In.a moment she 
was smiling—as much at her own ab- 
surdity as at Jerry. 

“Make any difference?” She held 
them out to him, letting him do: the 
choosing. 

Jerry made a negligent selection of 
the paper nearest him. Then with half- 
hearted interest they turned’ to reading. 

Without knowing it Miss Talbott was 
running a close race with destiny. Such 
things happen occasionally. It had 
dodged her footsteps. that afternoon, 
barely vanquished by her grim deter- 
mination. And she would: have won had 
not Providence taken a hand and lashed 
her fate directly under the wire before 
her very eyes. 

Jerry turned with a start at the sud- 
den gasp of dismay that shook the whole 
body of the woman: beside him. 

“Grace !—why———” he began, but 
stopped short at sight of: her white face. 

It was the surprise in his voice that 
recalled her to herself. “A—a friend of 
mine, Jerry”—she spoke in an under- 
tone and lowered her eyes—“was in- 
jured in that accident—fatally.” 

She hardly knew how she got through 
that journey. Jerry was inquisitive but 
consoling. Papers got things all mixed 
up. Much of a friend? Man or wom- 
an? He talked until she wished with 
heart and soul he would stop. She want- 
ed to hug her misery to herself, to un- 
derstand it, to question it 

Several days of half-frenzied bewil- 
derment followed, which even her be- 
loved work could not eclipse. She 
prayed. and’ she fasted.. The latter from 
necessity, for her heart seemed: ever in 
her throat—a great aching: limp: that 
food would not pass over. Aill'the things: 
the old professor had said, some invisi+ 
ble power kept pounding into her brain: 





‘Like omnipresent truths, they entered 


into her soul until she could no more 
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rid herself of them: than: her body of 
its blood: It was: as ifshe lived im a 
land of anguish: bounded by a great sea 
of loneliness from which there was now 
no means of escape. But it wasn’t only 
of herself that she: thought. What mat» 
tered: her emotions? He was suffering; 
Dying !— 

She ached so: for news: that:at: the end 
of a week's travel she: felt. she: could 
stand the uncertainty: no longer. And 
taking fanatic pleasure in. the admis- 
sion, she: acknowledged to herself that 
she would gladly. forfeit all past tri- 
umphs just to be able to place her hand 
soothingly: on his in his: time: of suffer- 
ing. So. om a sudden: impulse she sent 
him a telegram, briefly worded,, begging 
news of his. injuries. 

The reply: was prompt—a telegram 
also—his thanks and that he was only 
battered. and bruised. It ended with the 
question: “How are things progress- 
ing?” 

She smiled a little drearily through 
the veil of her relief as she: read. it: 
The last so simple and friendly in tone; 
so twofold in intention. And she won- 
dered what he thought of her message; 
even while something drove her to: send- 
ing another. This one read: 

Relieved to: know injuries" not serious. 


Season most satisfactory. Very tired 
though. 


Then long after it had gone on its 
way, she held the cold sentences be- 
tween set teeth. Would he answer or 
not. It required no answer, so if he 
did—then—she tried to hold her senses 
numb against the sudden surge of hope 
that thought inspired. 

In the briefest possible time came 
his reply. Nothing equivocal about this 
one. And as she read it, her eyes grew 
misty and her heart beat out a rapturous 
Te Deum. 

Tired? Well. if..careers ever prove un- 
satisfying, remember there is‘always room 


for one: more home-in this great, big 
hurrying city of! New. York.. Assever—Jim: 


Her answer to this was: 
Will'write you. Look for letter. 
But she did not write. She tried to, 


but couldn’t. Instead—for the burning 
of the theatre canceled their last en- 
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gement—she went directly to New 

ork. Ten minutes after she had tele- 
phoned him her whereabouts, he was 
with her. 

“T don’t believe it’s you!” he ex- 
claimed as he entered her apartment in 
the hotel. His left arm was in a sling. 
A small plaster marred his forehead. 
“I’m suspecting this is a dream or that 
my muddled brain is playing me a fan- 
tastic trick. If this is really you, Grace 
—what does it mean?” 

Beneath the pleasant lightness of his 
words was a tense tone, and something 
more—a yearning, loving note that 
spoke directly to her heart and set it 
throbbing. And it was that she answered 
rather than his words. 

“And it’s just the same with you, 
Jim?” Her eyes grew misty ; incoherence 
informed her speech with a little hys- 
terical note of happiness. “Oh! How 
wonderful you are!—how dear! Don’t 
laugh at me because you wont under- 
stand— But there are other things in 
life. The Afterwards can’t touch me 
now. No life is important without it. 
When we cheat our youth out of the 
right of loving we cheat our—Oh! 
I’ve imbibed all the philosophy of life! 
Jim, I'll be thirty next month. Don’t you 
wish,. perhaps, that I was more of a 
girl? Wouldn’t you rather I was 
younger ?” 

He gave a low laugh at the way of 
her. “I’ve never wanted you a whit dif- 
ferent than you are.” He spoke confi- 
dently, caressingly. On the hand that 
still held hers in greeting, his fingers 
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tightened. There was strength and ten- © 
derness in the very clasp of them as | 
he drew her nearer. 

“You love me, Grace—enough ?” 

“Enough—and to spare.” She looked © 
at him with shining eyes, There was | 
something royal in the proud lifting of © 
her head, the sweetly humble and plead- 7 
ing expression of her face. It was un- | 
conditional surrender ; and with a white, 7 
exalted look the man bent to her blindly, | 










An hour afterward, among the mul- 7 
titude of questions that leap from heart % 
to heart at such a time, the man, his 7 
voice deep and very tender, asked curi- 7 
ously : : 
“But how did it happen, dearest? % 
Was it the accident ?” 4 

“Partly.” She smiled a little whimsic- 7 
ally. “Partly something else.” Then she 7 
laughed softly. “You’ve never been side- 7 
tracked—have you, dearest man ?—with | 
an old German surgeon and philos- 7 
opher, If you had you'd understand per- | 
fectly, how in a single hour stars can 7 
be made to change their course, what 
the truth of living is, and the blindness 7 
of too ambitious eyes.” 4 

In an amazement that held him as 7 
in a spell, he put his hand beneath her 
chin and so, still a little questioning, ~ 
surprised the most wonderful look in | 
her eyes. It was the dim promise of the 
woman standing on an unknown thresh- 4% 
old, a little awed, a little uncertain, but 9 
content because of him. And then for- | 
the moment even his curiosity was for- | 
gotten. Silently, they kissed and clung. 
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THE CHORUS LADY 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Aint she the nifty thing, 

Decked in her stagey splendor? 
Nothing to do but sing 

And watch for a cheerful spender. 
Nothing to do but dance 

Tripping the light and airy? 
Oh, it’s a gay romance, 

Being a chorus fairy! 


Aint she the lucky girl? 

Dancing her twinkling pegs off, 
In a musical comedy whirl, 

Working her shapely legs off, 
Earning her ‘‘18 per,” 

By toil that would kill a farmer. 
Gee, but I envy her! 

Aint she the merry charmer? 


Nothing to do but hark 
To a cussing stage director, 
Who’s made his shining mark 
As a verbal vivisector! 
A target for wolfish eyes 
Staring from box and gallery, 
Over the stage she flies, 
Trying to earn her salary. 


Nothing to do but work, 
Supporting an aged mother, 
Dodging the beastly smirk, 
Of many a ‘‘good girl’s” brother, 
Just paste this in your lid 
And take it direct from Sadie: 
It aint no sinecure, kid, 
This being a chorus lady. 























“My Actress Wife’ 


HOW OUR HONEYMOON ENDED ’ 
HOW OUR MATRIMONIAL SHIP 7 


RAN UPON A REEF —AND HOW 
IT SHEERED OFF AGAIN 











F TER 
A a tropical 

june, 
Morrisey decided 
to close his Lee Av- 
enue stock com- 
pany very sudden- 
ly, one Saturday 
night in early July. 
None of us were 
told of his inten- 
tion until directly 


























HIS is the second 
of a series of short 
stories, each com-~ 
plete in itself, describing 
the marital experiences 
of a college man who 
married a chorus girl and 
became an actor himself 








extra in your en- | 
velope.” 4 

So I took the 7 
script and shut my- 7 
self up in my dress- 7 
ing room — you | 
would have thought 7 
I was catching up © 
in my part for | 
Belasco’s _ benefit! © 
But I am a notori- 
ously bad study, © 














before the matinée; 
and then, when we 
knew, an outsider would have been jus- 
tified in thinking the Zoo in the Bronx 
Park had broken loose. 

And this is the sole excuse for my 
only appearance as Jean in Daudet’s 
“Sappho.” Shades of the Nethersole! 

For a week we had been rehearsing 
“The Charity Ball,” and when the lead- 
ing man learned that the company was 
to close after the night performance, 
and that the seven long, hot days we had 
spent in rehearsal of the new piece 
would amount to nothing, he turned on 
his heel and quit, then and there. 

Morrissey himself read Jean’s lines at 
the matinée, but as Morrissey was short 
and stout and fifty, the audience was 
inclined to accept him as a joke—and 
nobody, of course, wishes to be regarded 
in that light, even by Brooklyn. So he 
said to me, coming off after the famous 
staircase scene: 

“Webb, you'll have to do that little 
stunt to-night. The best you can is all 
I ask! And I'll slip a little something 
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and at eight o’clock | 
I had only a con- & 
fused idea of the thing, and wasn’t let- 9 
ter-perfect on even the first act. Yet 13 
played the part! “@ 
Robin was a witness to the deed, for | 
when it was known that I was to act 7 
as leading man—what mattered if it 
was only for one night?—I had tele- 7 
phoned to my wife and she had come ™ 
over with all possible speed, in a han- 3 
som! But we were both of us then too ™ 
nervous and excited to think of the | 
fare, surely an unpardonable reckless- 7 
ness on Robin’s part. Later, her excuse | 
was that she wished to be on time! 
It was while I was rubbing off the | 
grease-paint, after the final curtain, ~ 
that my envelope was handed in, and ~ 
Robin tore it open eagerly to see just 
what the “little something extra” was. 7 
> behold, a frayed two dollar = 
bill! "- 
“Oh!” cried Robin, “I knew he was = 
mean by his eyes, Tony. And I wanted = 
a veil very badly too.” : 
“No,” said I, “let’s go out and get 
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A Real-Life Story 


A CANDID AND INTIMATE CON- 

FESSION WRITTEN BY THE 

HUSBAND OF A WELL-KNOWN 
LIVING ACTRESS 








something to eat. 
I’m sick and tired, 
not of your cook- 
ing, but of the deli- 
catessen man’s, at 
the corner. Don’t 
think of Morris- 
sey, sweetheart.” 
“The cab fare 
Was more than 
* that,’ she whim- 
pered, shaking her | 





HOUGH the 
names used here are 
of course fictitious 
those ‘‘in the know ”’ will 
probably recognize most 
of the characters and 
events—for this is a chron- 
icle of actual happenings 








in mind when he 
spoke of beauty 
unadorned. In her 
smart drawing- 
room comedies at 
the Vendome, now- 
adays, Robin is al- 
ways simply 
dressed in white, 
and most of her 
scenes in the plays 
are acted entirely 
with men. When 

















head. 

So we went to an 
inexpensive chop house, and gamely I 
added another dollar to Morrissey’s 
two, and we had a beefsteak, and fried 
potatoes, and beer. As for my perform- 
ance, I will not speak of it at this late 
day; we didn’t then, even privately. 
Enough, that the character woman said, 


when Robin told her of the ragged two- , 


spot in my envelope: 

“My dear, weren't you ashamed to 
let him keep it?” 

I look back now on that night at 
Hall’s pseudo-English chop house, with 
Robin sitting beside me, @ Ja Parisian, 
as one of the very happiest moments of 
our entire married life. Robin laughed 
and dimpled and chatted in a wholly 
delightful way—I try not to think it 
was because there were other men in 
the restaurant. And she looked really 
pretty and attractive too,.as Robin al- 
way does when alone—without other 
‘women present, I mean. For, and this 
18 a great secret, Robin Wood is of 
that type which the poet must have had 


feminine characters 
are absolutely necessary, they are in- 
variably dressed in colors and are played 
by tall, large actresses. Haven't you 
ever noticed this? 

Work, stage work, of course I mean, 
is hard to find in New York in July. 
Robin had been idle since early spring ; 
I had played for eight weeks with the 
Morrissey company, but the salary was 
only twenty-five dollars and we had 
been able to save only the merest trifle. 
Luckily Robin’s mother had decided to 
remain in Chicago, where she was gra- 
cing a thinking part in-a Dearborn The- 
atre show, so we had the flat to our- 
selves, rent free. But even with this it 
was highly necessary that we do some- 
thing—at once! 

Upon one thing only did Robin and 
I agree—we must keep together. 

“We can’t go out of New York, you 
know,” said she. 

“If we go on the road, it must be in 
the same company,” I warned her. 

And yet we weren’t madly in love 
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with each other; I doubt if we had ever 
been. Frankly, I have always held that 
Robin Wood is too supremely selfish 
ever to let herself love any man too 
well. As for myself— 

Leaving Robin to scratch for herself 
—and she knew the ropes far better 
than I—one morning I went up to a 
stock company in One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street and haunted the 
stage door until after the night per- 
formance in the hope that the director 
would relent and take me on in next 
week’s play. He didn’t—he wouldn’t. 
. Perhaps he had heard of Jean. And so 
_ July slipped into August, and almost 
before we knew-it they were wearing 
light overcoats on Broadway. 

I look back now and smile when I 
think how I fought, tooth and nail, 
against a stage career both for Robin and 
myself. In the first place, I was never 
stage struck—at least, after I got to 
know the mimic world and its people. I 
went on the stage because I needed the 
money, and I continued in the profes- 
sion just as long as it was absolutely 
necessary ; when I could get along com- 
fortably without its help, I quit—the 
very minute! And I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that a woman’s place 
is in her husband’s home. 

Once I had taken a most solemn oath 
never to appear in the chorus of a mu- 
sical comedy again, but now, when there 
seemed no other door open to me, I 
was glad enough to take that route to 
the little delicatessen shop on the cor- 
ner. But Robin stubbornly said no! 

“No! not chorus,” said she. “Wait 
a little. Something is bound to turn up, 
Tony.” 

This quotation should be quartered 
on the arms of every actor and actress, 
for surely it is the motto of the profes- 
sion. 

._ They were trimming “The Wild 

Rose” for the road when I remembered 
Miss Bentley was appearing in the piece 
and went to see her about a job. This 
gorgeous musical show had had a most 
successful season in New York, and had 
even been transplanted to Newport for 
a single night, you know; but with the 
outer darkness of the provinces before 
it, many were the changes being made 
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in the cast. Another actress was sub- 
stituted for Marie Cahill, although the 
two stars, Irene Bentley and Eddie Foy, 7 
were considered necessary to its suc- — 
cess outside of Manhattan, where both © 
were great favorites. By the way, Eve- | 
lyn Nesbit was also in the cast, and — 
even traveled into. the wilderness with 7 
the show; she was neither a chorister | 
nor 2 principal, but, like Mahomet’s cof- | 
fin, betwixt and between. 2 
Miss Bentley, when I found her on 4 
the stage of the Casino, promised me | 
that I should have the chorus work I | 
asked for. The year before, she had | 
been leading lady with Francis Wilson © 
in “The Strollers,” the piece in which | 
I made my début on the stage, and 7 
while, of course, she didn’t remember % 
me from Adam, she was very kind and | 
charming and gracious, and gave me | 
a line on a scrap of paper and told me J 
whom to see. 4 
“Go if you like,” said Robin, when I © 
returned home in high spirits, “but don’t 7 
expect me to consent to hold up the © 
setting for somebody else. Tony, I’m = 
done!” : 
“With—the stage?” 
“No-o. With the chorus.” 4 
It struck me as being rather odd at the 7 
time to hear Robin express herself in = 
this manner, for Robin, in the old days, 
lacked ambition almost to the point of | 
being downright lazy. She had never | 
tried for understudy ; even a line to her- J 
self she had never asked for. 3 
As it was, I said: “What’s up, eh?” 9 
She told me a long and wonderful 7 
story: she had met a manager in the § 
Halsey offices and he had talked with 7 
her a little while and then made a tempt- 7 
ing proposition to her. He had a play, © 
a great, sure-fire success, and he was | 
willing to send her out in this play, not | 
to the big cities, but in the South, to | 
the one-nighters below the Mason and | 
Dixon Line. She hated traveling, but 7 
she thought it might prove a stepping- 7 
stone to something bigger! She thought | 
she’d go, she said. Then, seeing the ~ 
skeptical look on my face, she demand- | 
ed if I wanted to see the play. — 4 
I did. Reading it-through, I saw at a 7 
glance that it was merely a pirated ver- 7 
sion of Dazey’s “In Old Kentucky ;” | 
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there was a new title provided, and the 
' characters were re-named, but that was 
about all. Robin, of course, was to do 
Madge, a part thoroughly unsuited to 
her, although I suppose the fellow se- 
lected her for it because she was slight 
and therefore would look well in boy’s 
attire. 

Now I didn’t want to be separated 
from Robin; it may have been that there 
was little real affection between us; 
still—she was my wife! We had been 
married about two years then, and I 
was twenty-two; she is nineteen months 
my senior. So I frightened her into re- 
turning the manuscript by telling her 
that Mr. Dazey could have her impris- 
oned when he learned she was taking 
part in a stolen version of his play. 

Afterwards I found out that the man 
who had pirated the famous old melo- 
drama was none other than Marcus 
Gold. It is he who ,is Robin Wood’s 
manager to-day, you remember, and he 
has made a fortune for himself and a 
very respectable sum for his star out 
of what the newspaper chaps are fond 
of calling her “wistful charm.” Then he 
was an usher in a Third Avenue family 
theatre, and he had saved perhaps three 
hundred dollars out of his salary there, 
the hoardings of Heaven knows how 
many years; and with this he intended 
to back my wife. Who but Marcus Gold 
would ever have thought there was 
money to be made in exploiting a poor 
little ignorant, colorless chorus girl? 

What Robin said to Gold, of course 
I don’t know, and I didn’t meet the 
man until some time later on. What 
was bothering me then was that “The 
Wild Rose” had gone on the road with- 
out me, for, with Robin dickering with 
Kentucky, I was loath to go and leave 
her behind. 

But things took a turn for the better, 
as they always did somehow or other. 
Robin joined “The Mocking Bird,” in 
which Mabel Gilman was appearing, at 

the Bijou. It was chorus work, the last 

she ever did. And a little later, as if to 
embarrass us with riches, I was en- 
gaged for Kyrle Bellew’s play, “A Gen- 
tleman of France,” which ran for one 
hundred and fifty times at Wallack’s. 

My part was small, so small indeed 
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that it-could be scarcely seen with the 
naked eye, but I remember I hailed it 
with delight. It was to be the stepping- 
stone to greater things, to name and 
position in the profession! For the first 
and only time in my whole career behind 
the footlights I became fired with en- 
thusiasm and talked—and believed !— 
that I might truly amount to something 
worth while, later on. I know now that 
I never, never would, not even if I 
worked and studied for a thousand 
years! It is not in me. 

We were fairly happy after this, for 
hadn’t we fifty-seven dollars a week 
coming in? Robin’s salary was twenty 
dollars, and she kept it all to spend on 
herself as she saw fit. But Robin never 
knew what to buy nor how to dress. 
She craved purples and heavy laces and 
trailing gowns, when as has been demon- 
strated since, she looks her best in sim- 
ple little white frocks, very plain and 
girlish and without trains. Marcus Gold 
showed her this, not I; for, to be hon- 
est, I didn’t know it. What a lot she 
owes to that man—everything, in fact! 

The strange part of it is that he never 
fell in love with my wife. I myself 
have heard him say that he didn’t think 
Robin Wood even pretty. His ideal 
woman was a tall Amazon, with large 
bust and hips, and with black hair and 
black eyes and plenty of diamonds. 
Eventually he married Irma Rose, who 
used to lead the grand march in “Babes 
in Toyland,” you remember. With Gold, 
first and last, I honestly believe my wife 
was merely a business speculation; he 
sunk his money in her instead of in 
Klondike or Congo rubber—a pleasant 
thing to say about one’s wife, perhaps, 
yet comforting withal. 

When “The Mocking Bird” took to 
the road, Robin left the company. I re- 
member she came in one Saturday after 
the matinée, and throwing herself down 
across the foot of the bed, told me she 
was through. 

“Tony, I’m going to do something else 
—something big,” she said. 

Since I got in first, I used to get sup- 
per, and now I looked up from the 
rasher of bacon and eggs and asked: 

“Yes? You’re not thinking of leaving 
New York, are you, Robin?” 
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PMARCUS GOLD. . . . 
BEFORE OR SINCE, HAVE I SEEN THEIR LIKE 
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“T’ve got to start at the bottom— 
yes,” she nodded. 

I got up and came around and stood 
at the foot of the bed. “What do you 
mean ?” asked I, half afraid of what her 
answer might be. 

“I’m going on the road, at the head 
of my own company,” she said then, 
in an awed sort of voice. “Mr. Gold has 
found another play for me, and he has 
been able to get twenty weeks of K. and 
E. second time. Some day I shall be a 
famous actress, Tony, and then your 
—your people will be sorry.” She shook 
her head vehemently. “1 wont know 
them,” she added shrilly. 

“Never mind my folks,” said I. Robin 
had never forgotten nor yet forgiven 
that my mother refused to receive her. 
“Do you mean you are going to pack 
up and go without so much as asking if 
I have any objections? You seem to 
forget that I am your husband.” 

She made a gesture of dissent. 

‘Don’t talk like a story book— 
please !” 

“You mean—you’re going?” I asked, 
surprised. 

“Going! I should say I was! You may 
be satisfied with things as they are now 
but I—I mean to get on in the world! 
Why, you’ll be working for thirty-five 
dollars when you're fifty years old! 
Don’t! Don’t try to dissuade me, Tony. 
For you can’t! I don’t care if you are 
a hundred times my husband. What did 
you ever do for me? Answer me that! 
Marcus Gold will make a star of me— 
can you do that? Why, your people have 
treated me as if I was a dog in the gut- 
ter. I’m through! I’ve cast my lot with 
Marcus Gold—he’s a man with back- 
bone!” 

I was beside myself with rage, and I 
shouted : ' 

“Tf you go, I shall divorce you!” 

To which she retorted: 

“Suit yourself! Do you think I care?” 

In our saner moments, we talked the 
thing over calmly. Robin said that she 
had told the fellow all about me and 
that he had expressed a desire to meet 
me; he was even anxious for me to go 
out with the company, acting as sort 
of manager while he remained in New 
York. Then I thought this but a blind 
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of some sort; now I must confess that. 
Marcus Gold always treated me fairly’ 
if contemptuously. We were never” 
friends, but on the other hand, each 
seemed to realize that the other was de- ~ 
pendable. q 
Of course I refused absolutely to © 
consider Gold’s offer. I told Robin that 
he could go to the devil for mine, and © 
that if she was wise, she would have © 
nothing to do with him in the future, | 
Then Robin said: “Look, Tony. If 7 
you don’t behave yourself and stop © 
talking like that I will get my clothes | 
and walk out of this house right this 7 
minute.” 3 
“Going to him, eh?” I cried. 
She looked at me for an instant. ; 
“You make me sick,” she said pres- | 
ently. “No, I’m not going to him—nor 7 
to any him. In fact, if you want to ~ 
know the truth, I’m tired to death of 7 
hims! I wouldn’t marry a duke to-mor- © 
row if I was free to-night. I’m not go- © 
ing to him, son; I’m going to fame and 4 
fortune !’” q 
We said nothing more about it then, | 
but I managed, by nosing around, to 7 
find out that Gold had engaged a com- 7 
pany and was rehearsing them in a play | 
intended for my wife’s use. I played 7 
detective then and tried to learn if | 
there was anything about the vehicle he © 
had secured that would enable me to = 
get the upper hand of them. But there © 
was nothing. This time Marcus Gold | 
had written his own piece; the name, ~ 
“Nobody’s Sweetheart,” amply de- 7 
scribes it. 3 
Then the time came when a notice = 
was posted on the call-board at Wal- 7 
lack’s: Kyrle Bellew, with “A Gentle- © 
man of France,” was going on the road. 7 
I knew I could remain with the com- | 
pany and be sure of a long and pros- | 
perous season, but all the time there | 
was the thought of Robin in my mind 
and of what she would do after our @ 
separation. Never once did I think she © 
would ever succeed as she has done. 
Ahead of her I could see only failure | 
and disappointment. And to these twit | 
fellows Robin was a stranger. 
So I resigned from Mr. Bellew’s com= = 
pany. I was sorry to do so, for the very @ 
pleasantest months of my stage life” 
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were spent with him. I never got to 
know him, for I was merely a boy and 
a most unimportant person, but he was 
always charming, always most polite 
and considerate, and when I walked 
out of the stage door of Wallack’s Thea- 
tre for the last time, I felt as if I had 
lost a friend. 

To Robin I said: 

“Well, I’m at liberty again, thank 
ou. No, I’m not going on tour with 
ellew.” 

She looked at me steadily for some 


’ minutes. j 


“Do you want to go with me?” she 
said at last. 

“Do you want me to?” I asked. 

“Well, Gold seems to think it would 
be better,” she returned. “He says you 
will see to our interests better than a 
stranger will. Not much salary though 
—twenty-five.” 

“Gee, that is little!” said I. 

She nodded. “Yes. But I am to get 
forty—at first. If the thing’s a suc- 
cess I’m to be raised to fifty, then sixty. 
We can manage. Suppose you ’phone 
to Gold?” 

“You,” I said. 

So she did, and I was engaged to 
support my wife, a star! 

The next morning, as befitted a full 
fledged star and her personal repre- 
sentative, we took a hansom and drove 
to a hall on Eighth Avenue, in the Fif- 
ties, and there I was introduced to 
Marcus Gold. He was a little man, 
wiry, thin, alert, with very green eyes 
and very black hair and he looked about 
thirty, although Robin whispered that 
he was much younger, almost as young 
as myself, in fact. 

Huddled together at one end of the 
hall was the company, seven persons, 
three of whom were women. In paren- 
thesis I- will say that never before or 
since have I seen their like. One of the 
men, during the day, happened to re- 


| mark that it looked as if it were going 


to be a bad season, and certainly this 
is exactly what each and every one of 
them looked like—people who knew only 
bad seasons. With the possible excep- 
tion of the leading man, I am perfectly 
willing to make an affidavit to the ef- 


fect that their respective ages exceeded 
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forty years; as for the hero, his name 
was Paul St. Claire and his salary was 
twenty-five dollars weekly. 

Time was money to Marcus Gold, 
and he pretty soon gave us all to under- 
stand that he had no money to waste. 
So we set to work there and then, and 
we worked, To his way of thinking. 
one week was ample time to put on any 
play that was ever written—in fact 
he told me that he had engaged the hall 
for six days only and that the pro- 
duction simply had to be ready by the 
following Monday; we opened in Al- 
toona on that date! It is true that “No- 
body’s Sweetheart” was no masterpiece, 
but all the same it meant a lot of tall 
hustling to get the thing down to even 
half-way decent running order. There 
were twelve characters in the cast, which 
meant that some of the actors had to 
double, and there were nine different 
scenes, for this was the day of Mr. The- 
odore Kramer, and in the popular priced 
houses quantity was considered of more 
importance than quality, I realized this 
dimly, of course, but all the same when 
I saw the scenery for the first time I 
turned positively sick at heart. It ap- 
peared upon inspection to be merely a 
heap of rags. It was rags! For the 
scenery was of the folding kind which 
could be stored away in trunks. It was 
filthy beyond description, too, and so 
old that I am sure it was used for pri- 
vate theatricals on Mount Ararat. 

I came away from that first rehearsal 
with a real loathing for the whole stage 
game; I was disgusted with what I had 
seen and heard—not that there was any- 
thing morally wrong with the play or 
the players; indeed I would have pre- 
ferred that to what I found. Rather it 
was that they were both simply com- 
monplace. The men wore celluloid col- 
lars and cuffs; they all had long hair 
and mourning nails, ard they talked in 
deep bass voices for all the world as 
if they were getting ready continuously 
to sing “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” The.women were pathetic. They 
affected the cast-off garments of their 
more successful sisters, a hodge-podge 
of clothes that a Sixth Avenue second- 
hand dealer would not have deigned to 
touch. 























































































































SUS<ICIOUSLY, SHE TOOK IT FROM EB 
THEN SHE SAID: “1. 





















































































































































AD IT THROUGH—TWICE, I BELIEVE. 
SANGE—FOR US, TONY” 
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“Robin,” said I, as we hurried away, 
“it’s awful! How are you ever going to 
stand it?” 

Robin shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, 
well, you can’t expect Broadway favor- 
oe at the salaries Gold is paying,” said 
she. 

“Sweetheart, let’s chuck it?” I pro- 
posed, 

“You mean—?” 

“Give it up; you tell that fellow you’ve 
changed your mind about the starring 
racket and we'll look around for some- 
thing decent. I tell you frankly, Robin, 
I can’t stand that bunch.” 

“Oh, rats!” exclaimed my wife ele- 
gantly. “What’s anything matter as 
long as we make money ?” 

Then, one morning, came a letter for 
Robin from Fleury  Willett—Fleury, 
who was ever diplomatic and should by 
rights have been a Russian ambassa- 
dor’s wife. This girl had been in the 
chorus of “The Strollers” with my wife 
and me, but she was cut out for big 
things, being pretty and graceful and 
blessed with a remarkable voice. Even 
in those days, Fleury used to declare 
that she would do something really 
worth while in the dim, shadowy fu- 
ture, but now it seemed that her chance 
had come sooner than any of us had 
expected. Writing to Robin, she said 
that she was to be sent out, playing the 
small towns, in Alice Neilsen’s old suc- 
cess, “The Fortune Teller,” and she 
added that she could secure us small 
parts in the organization if we were at 
liberty to accept at once. 

To me this seemed the one way of 
escape and I said so—foolishly. 

“Good enough!” I cried. “Now we 
can let the other go hang without fear 
of the future.” 

“Of course, though, we'll do nothing 
of the kind,” returned Robin. “I can 
offer her a job,” she added, with a 
short laugh. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said—I meant jeal- 
ous, for that is what Robin was—jeal- 
ous of Fleury Willett’s voice. “It was 
pretty nice of her to remember ‘us, I 
think. Will you write—or shall I?” 

Then Robin turned round, looked at 
me in silence for a moment, and 
shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 
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“We're not going with Willett, you ~ 
know,” she announced calmly. 7 

“But—” I began, when she quieted me — 
with a quick gesture of her hand. 

“We're not going with that woman!” 
she declared. “No doubt you think it 7 
is very nice to be remembered, but I | 
—I know her, and I will not be patron- 7 
ized by any such person as I know © 
Fleury Willett to be. Nor do I have | 


to be! My position to-day is every bit 


as good as hers, She is merely heading 7 
a fifth-rate troupe. And if it wasn’t for © 
her voice—! Haven’t you any pride? 7 
You're all the time talking about that — 
precious family of yours: well, I tell you 
I’d rather do anything than ask Fleury © 
Willett for work. The airs and graces 7 
of her! The idea! I’ll answer that let- © 
ter and I'll offer her a ‘small part if 7 
she is at liberty to accept at once!’” 

“That would be an insult, Robin,” I 
said. \ 4 

“Ah! What do you call this?” and | 
she tapped Fleury’s note with a shak- © 
ing forefinger. q 

t was worse than folly to argue a | 
point of any kind with Robin Wood, | 
She wouldn’t listen to reason, and she | 
was not capable of solving any difi- @ 
culty for herself. Watching her sullen © 
face and listening to her bitter speech- 7 
es, it occurred to me if, after all, my’ 7 
wife could be jealous, not of Fleury’s | 
voice, but of me. It seemed hardly credi- 
ble. For Robin was never an affection- 
ate woman, putting herself first in every- 7 
thing. 4 

Fleury Willett and I had been pretty ~~ 
good friends during the old “Stroller” ~ 
ddays—never sweethearts, but pals. 1 | 
would just as quickly have thought of ~ 
kissing the Statue of Liberty in the har- 
bor. 

When Robin left the flat the next © 
morning for rehearsal, I remained be- © 
hind, sitting in the window with a news- | 
paper, For my mind was made up;I was © 
going with the Willett Opera Company. = 

“I’m sorry you wont see things from | 
my point of view,” I said to my wife. | 
“If you will go, why tell Marcus = 
Gold—” 3 

“Oh, never you mind about that,” 7 
shrugged Robin. “He wont, you know. ~ 
Myself I’m sorry to see twenty-five per ~ 
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go out of the family, but— Of course 
the woods are full of mediocre actors 
who would turn sun worshipers for 
so many good American dollars every 
week !” 

I crumpled up my paper and threw 
it upon the floor; then I strode angrily 
out into the kitchen. 

“You’re the most stubborn person!” 
said I. _ 

“So!” I heard her laugh. “A case of 
the pot and the kettle, I think,” she 


© called after me. 


When I heard the door of the flat 
close—gently, a way we had to show 
the other one that the departing better 
half wasn’t angry—I went back in the 
bed-room and started to dress for my 
visit to Fleury Willett. Since my mar- 
riage, I had bought few new clothes, 
and I think it was then, for the first 
time, that I noticed how badly I needed 
new garments. Shirts, cravats, shoes, 
coats—everything was shoddy. 

“Well,” I decided, looking around me 
in disgust, “I think I’ve had just about 
enough of this. I’m done!” 

In the bathroom there was an old 
© suit-case and into this I threw some 
| odds and ends, things that I’d have to 


= make use of until my first pay day, 
> when I would replenish my wardrobe. 


| There was some heavy German woolen 


© underwear that my mother had sent 


4 ' me at college; I laughed, for it was now 


© in rags, full of moth holes; and last 
© winter I had worn my summer things 


© with the thermometer at zero! 
© To make sure I had left nothing of 
© value behind, I went through the two 


| bureau drawers sacred to Robin. And 
= in one of them, at the very bottom, I 
© came across a scrap of paper. What at- 


) tracted me was the familiar sight of 
| my mother’s writing, and I looked again 


> and saw that the letter was addressed 


© to me. 
I tore it open: 


My Dear ANTHONY: 

I have heard, somewhere or other, at 
some time or other, that professional 
people have little time to devote to chil- 
dren, even to their own. Therefore I am 
willing, if you wish it, to take and care for 
“td daughter until such a time as you 

_ have a home and are ready to have her 
with you . . « 
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I put the note back gently on the bu- 
reau, and crossing over to the window, 
looked out into the street. It was nearly 
noon, but there was no sun and the 
day was gray and cheerless. 

Somehow I had almost forgotten our 
daughter. Dimly I wondered if Robin 
ever gave her a thought. Poor unwel- 
come little mite, she had been with my 
mother almost from the day she was 
born, and we had given her up with a 
secret sigh of relief, glad to be rid of 
the responsibility. 

I heard a noise and turned round 
from the window. It was Robin; she 
had let herself in noiselessly with her 
latch key, and I wasn’t aware of her 
presence until I heard her exclaim when 
she saw. the half packed suit-case, 

“Robin!” I cried, startled, as she 
turned away. 

“Go to her,” she cried. “Only remem- 
ber, and tell your family, your aris- 
tocratic family who wouldn’t stand for 
me, that it was you who forged the 
first link in the chain. Never mind! I 
don’t want to hear—anything! I didn’t 
return for that!” 

“Robin,” I said, holding out to her 
the letter, “I found—this. : 

Suspiciously she took it from me and 
read it through—twice, I believe, for 
she held it perfectly still with her eyes 
fixed on the sheet for fully ten minutes. 
Then she said: 

“I—I hate babies. You know you al- 
ways said—” 

I nodded. “I’m not crazy about ’em, 
of course, but—” 

Again, after a short silence: 

“It seems strange—for us, Tony.” 

“Yes, it does,” I said. 

Then Robin came over to me and 
plucked nervously at my coat-sleeve. 
“You write to Fleury,” she told me. 
“T’ll ‘phone Gold that the other’s off.” 

“No!” I cried. 

“Yes,” insisted Robin. “We’ve got to 
keep together—there’s not only our- 
selves—” 

I threw my arm around her shoulder 
and together we stood looking down at 
the half filled suit-case. 

“Yes,” I nodded, “we’ve got to keep 
together always and so I’m going with 
you.” : 





What Shall 


We Do About 
Shakespeare? 


THE BARD IS 
IN DANGER 
OF BECOMING 
A CLASSIC 


E writer of this 

article does not 

care one way 

or the other what even- 

tually happens to ,en 

William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare will have 

to look out for that —~ 

himself. He has done that 

pretty well for the last three hundred 
years, and it is presumed that he will 
devise some modern and up-to-date 
method for shaping his end, rough hew 
it how we will. 

It is merely the business of the 
writer to chronicle here what is now 
happening to William Shakespeare. This 
great poet is really in danger of becom- 
ing just what Henry Cuyler Bunner 
estimated him to be when he (Bunner) 
wrote the flippant lines 


Shake was a dramatist of note: 
He lived by writing things to quote. 


It is probable—nay, it is imminent— 
that Shakespeare is dying of hav- 
ing written things to quote. To put 
it in other words, here is the great- 
est genius in this language rapidly 
falling back into a place of obscurity 
so that the general mind can only 
distinguish as bright spots in his 
work such dabs as “To be or not 
to be,” “Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend me your ears,” “All the 
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world’s a stage,” and the like, 7 
Most people cannot go | 
three lines into the quotations ” 
just cited. Half of our theatrical = 
managers never read | 
through a single play of | 
Shakespeare’s, except | 
perhaps under compulsion ~ 


in school. Nine-tenths of our play- ~ 


wrights never read through all of Shake- | 
speare’s plays. Nine-tenths of our critics 7 
never read through half of Shakespeare’s ~ 
plays. There are not ten thousand people. 7 
alive to-day in this country who read 
Shakespeare’s plays for the pleasure of 
reading them. I don’t care. I am not | 
at all certain that Shakespeare cares, © 
but — 4 
It is a significant fact that Shake © 
speare is in danger of becoming a classic. ~ 
This is about the roughest thing that 7 
could happen to a bang-up, all around | 
good fellow like Shakespeare: to be- 7 
come @ mere name, a great name, 
it is true, but then—nothing but a name. 
Something easy. Something for frog- 
eyed people to roll up their eyes ov 
and say: ‘Ah, yes. Shakespeare 
Great genius!” —just the way they d0 © 
over Socrates and Plato and Aristotle © 
and a lot of homely old busts that are ~ 
just busts and nothing else. 4 
But it is happening just as true aS © 
you are growing old. All the signs are — 
there. The narrowing of Shakespeare ~ 
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down to a few quotations which the 
ready-minded can smack off with an 
agreeable clatter is a sure sign. Pretty 
soon Shakes will probably join 


all the rest of the culture-fakes of this 
world of fakers. 

You know yourself how you act 
about a classic; all your life you sidle 
around him trying to , 


you, too, are there with the culture. 
You try to fix different ones of the 
old fellows in your mind by blazing bits 
of quotation: say, one out of each 
chap’s life. Archimedes said, Give him 
a lever long enough and a place to stand 
and he would turn the world over. | 
That’s enough for Archimedes. Nobody 

cares whether he could 











make up your mind to 
tackle at least one of 
his books, so that you 
can stifle a yawn and 
say, ‘‘Ah, I was read- 
ing Plato last night 
again; it is remarkable 
how that master mind 
laid down the prin- 
ciples of poetry, when 
you know, really there 
hadn’t been much 
poetry written up to 
his time.” Or, “In 
spite of Herodotus’ 
errors and childlike in- 
nocence, do you know 
he writes marvelous 
word-pictures of—er 
—ah—Egypt and the 
—ah—other countries 
of his period.” 

But when you come | 
really to try the 
classic, your head 
aches and the classic 
is dull and you throw [IK S,..<y" 
the book aside and ) 


TaN 





— turn the world over or 
- A not; but it is a mark of — 
culture to have that - 
much of Archimedes 
4 down pat. 
Galileo .said—Galileo 
4 said—what in Sam Hill 
did he say? Was it 
that the earth was 
round or was it that 
the earth moved round 
the sun or what? Well, 
let him say both of 
them. Nobody can prove 
he didn’t and in the 
meantime you can nail 
the other fellow with 
your knowledge of 
Galileo. 
Newton discovered 
the law of gravity. That 
lets Newton out. Harvey 
discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood. Next, 
Dante wrote the Inferno; 
was it a seven-ringed 
hell or a nine-ringed 
hell? No matter; it had 




















tackle ‘‘ Princess Pin- ~ 


rings around it. And 





kybow,” by Harris <— 
Belmont Chambers. 
And yet you fasten a 
fake culture onto these 
dead busts and dreary 
books. You are not honest enough to 
come out and say, ‘‘ Well, I suppose it’s 
lack of brain power, but J can’t make 
head or tail of Plato; and as for Aris- 
totle and Milton and Doc Samuel 
Johnson, they affect me worse than 
laudanum.”’ No. When somebody starts 
@ conversation about Plato you say 
to yourself, “‘Gee, that fellow is deep;” 
and you go grubbing back among 
the gems of your school days try- 
ing to drag up some gasping bit of 
“The Banquet” in order to show that 


ALL YOUR LIFE YOU SIDLE AROUND 

HIM, TRYING TO MAKE UP YOUR MIND 

TO TACKLE AT LEAST ONE OF GIS 
BOOKS 


the innermost circle— 
lemme see— wasn’t it 
ice-cold? 

Euclid discovered or 
invented or appro-- 
priated geometry, and the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides. 

Voltaire was a cynic and Shelley 
was an ethereal poet—wrote “To a 
Skylark’”’—can’t quote it, but it had 
something in it about “‘profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art;’’ Keats wrote 
an ode to a nightingale and died 
young. Pasteur discovered or devised 
the germ theory; and Lister invented 
Listerine. In music, Beethoven (pro- 





mounce rapidly) wrote a sonata and 
was either blind or deaf; some one of 
them was blind. Wagner wrote most of 
the grand operas. 

And so you go. Every bit of that is 
classic information of a sort. Little hard 
pellets of knowledge for you to put 
into your cheeks and change your 
natural voice into a 
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I was moved to write this article 
because I read a recent interview with 
an old time Shakespearean actor in 
which he said he had given up those 
plays because there was a lack of interest 
in them and a knowledge of what they 
were about. For instance, he said, he 
told a newspaper man he might put on 

“Timon of Athens” and 





squeak of culture. The 
chances are you don’t 
really know § any- 
thing about these men 
and the chances are 
that you are a per- 
fectly healthy person 
who doesn’t want to 
know anything about 
them. There is hardly 
any reason why you 
should know anything 
about them unless you 
are going up for a 
civil service examina- 
tion in order to get 
a job paying eight 
hundred dollarsa year. 
But nevertheless that 
is culture as she is 
practiced in this coun- 
try to-day — maybe 
the school system is at 
fault—and as soon as 
a man gets to be a 
classic he can depend 
upon being just about 
thatimportanttopres- 
ent-day humanity. 

And so we get back 
to Shakespeare. If he 
' doesn’t watch out we 
will soon have him down to the level 
of Plato and be saying: “‘Shakespeare? 
Yes, indeed. ‘The evil that men do 
lives after them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.’ Great speech of Marc 
Antony’s, wasn’t it: ‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ears.’ And 
(to Chestertonize it): ‘See what a rerit 
the envious Casca paid.’ ”’ 

To that will Shakespeare some day 
soon descend. And it seems a shame. It 
seems a shame because there is a lot of 
life in the old horse yet; and no man 
ought to be made a classic until his 
work is absolutely mummified. 








AND, GREAT SNAKES AND GARTERS, 
THINK OF THE Hamleis 


the reporter went away 
| and printed an announce- 
ment that ‘‘Timothy of 
Athens” (Georgia), an 
American play, some- 
thing like “The Man 
from Home,” I presume, 
would soon be seen in 
the town. That con- 
vinces me that Shake- 
speare is on the way to 
become a. classic. Soon 
it will be a mark of 
culture to be able to 
spell ‘‘ Timon of Athens” 
and know who wrote it; 
just as we all admit it is 

now in the case of 
u “Iphigenia in Aulis.” 

Slowly but inevitably, 
T imagine, the actors will 
all quit playing Shake- 
speare. The younger 
generation will refuse to 
attend the theatre on 
the nights that Shake- 
speare is played and will 
save up their money for 
Georgie Cohan’s newest 
effort. The old people, 
brought up on_ the 
Shakespeare tradition, 
will finally die. There will be a blank 
period for a while. 

Then William Shakespeare will rise 
up somewhere east of the sun and west 
of the moon and do something. I wonder 
what he will do. 

I know he will do something. I know 
he wont lie down submissively and be 
counted out. There is too much vitality 
in him. He has been hacked into bits for 
three hundred years and great raw 
handfuls of his work dragged out and 
slammed about the stage; awful actors 





with great thighs and necks like bulls *~ 
have bellowed his lines until ears split © 
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' and roofs quivered; meek, oiled and 
' dismal parlor entertainers have sim- 
pered his choicest thoughts in ghastly, 
sickish voices; heroines have run around 
like wildcats, screaming out Ophelia and 
Desdemona and Lady Macbeth; gluey, 
cooing ladies of forty-five have played at 
Juliet. And, great snakes and garters! 
think of the Hamlets! 


a playhouse about. as big, I think, as 
the Coliseum in Rome. Probably the 
front steps would have to be shaved off 
to get it into the Coliseum, though. 
Shakespeare is not vital because he was 
a great artist. In fact, a number of good 
men and thoughtful do not seem to 
think he was much of an artist at all. 
. One of his plays 








Think of the Hamlets. 


covers fourteen or fif- 





From Sarah Bern- 
hardt to Eddie Foy, 
I ask you to close your 
eyes and think of 
them. Remember the 
old song. It had four 
lines, I think. Possibly 
four hundred. All of 
them ran: 
Hamlet was a melancholy 


ane, 
Hamlet was a melancholy 
ane. 
Hamlet was a melancholy 
ane, 


D 


Oh, 
Hamlet was a melancholy 
ane. 


Indeed he was. The 
melancholy of that 
one particular Dane 


has permeated three 
solid centuries of ac- 
tors and audiences un- 
til the idle line came 
to be a great and 
blasting truth: 
“There’s something 
rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” When you 


teen years; and that, 
the wise ones say, is 
bad art. 

But one reason 
Shakespeare is vital 
is because he was not 
squeamish. He looked 
at tHe squeamish 
things of life about as 
big sister Nature looks 
at them. A fine, noble 
murder or a nasty, ig- 
noble murder could go 
on right on his stage 
provided they let him 
tell all about it. Lust 
and ravishment and 
rapine were spread out : 
in a big, broad way 
so all could see. Nowa- 
days the playwrights 
are a little too little 
for that sort of thing. 
They are afraid of 
affecting the pit of 
the audience’s stom- 
ach; so they com- 








said that, everybody 


promise by not affect- 





knew you meant 
Hamlet. 

Yet my bare rehear- 
sal—suggestive rather 
than itemized—pro- 
claims at once the tremendous vitality 
of Shakespeare. There are a number of 
reasons why he is vital. I will first nail 
two or three reasons which most people 
give and which are wrong. He is not 
vital because he was a great poet. Great 
poets are not vital in the fashion in 
which Shakespeare is. Dante was a great 
poet and so was Milton and so was 
Shelley; but the three of them could not 

1 a moving picture house to-day. 
Shakespeare can and does fili the 
Academy of Music in New York City, 


THEY ARE AFRAID OF AFFECTING THE 

PIT OF THE AUDIENCE’S STOMACH, SO 

THEY COMPROMISE BY NOT AFFECTING 
THE AUDIENCE AT ALL 


ing the audience at 
all. Of course, there is 
all sorts of culture- 
nonsense in this. 
When “Kismet” 
was first put on there was a great to-do 
about so many jolly murders going on in 
full view of the audience—carefully 
executed, happy Oriental murders. 
When I saw Otis Skinner gaily killing 
those people, I said to myself, ‘‘ Here is 
the first play in years that has the 
Shakespearean touch to it.” 
Shakespeare knew what the Orient 
knows and what big sister Nature 
knows; and that is, that all flesh is 
grass. And I think all mobs know it; 
at least they act as if they do. And an 





audience is a refined mob. So why be 
squeamish? 

The old Greeks had the idea that a 
tragedy ought to take all your primal 
emotions and give them a good wringing 
out, until you came away from the 
theatre with a soul so sore that it ached 
for days afterward. Shakespeare was 
not a bit less hardy than the old Greeks, 
and he used a great deal more interesting 
lot of people as his characters. The 
Elizabethan days were juicy, full- 
blooded days. That noble band of 
all around pirates—the Elizabethan 
Englishmen—were sacking the world 
and bringing home a gaudy lot of loot. 
There were stomachs in those days. 

And Shakespeare went and did the 
same. He garnered through all the lands. 
ae up good words and good plots 

ike the good pirate he was. 

He even used Florio’s translation of 
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Montaigne. Ever since I read that © 
remark I have had a deeper and deeper © 
admiration for Shakespeare. If you do 
not comprehend my emotion, biiy a vol- | 
ume of Florio’s “Montaigne” for thirty- 
five cents. Buy it. And remember that | 
Shakespeare got great help from reading 
it. And then you sit down and read it. ~ 
He was a great man—a great man. 
Physically he must have been as strong 
as a horse; and he must have had a 
brain as large as and as heavy as a ham. 
You just sit down and read Florio’s 
“‘Montaigne.”’ 

I have nothing more to say. If the 
adults of the generation to come want to 
sit around and let Shakespeare become 
a classic, that is their affair—that is, if 
Shakespeare himself will let them. But I 
have too much faith in that wonderful 
creature’s moral and spiritual strength 
to believe he will let them do it. 





The 
Y ellow 


Clarinet 


by 


— S. E. KISER 
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lw ¢ |S real name was Chester Wel- 
H lington Long, but that fact ap- 
peared only upon the letters 
he got from home and upon the pro- 
grams of The Langdon Dramatic 
Company. Not, let it be understood, 
because he was a pigmy. He was as tall 
as Napoleon, and he weighed one hun- 
dred and nineteen pounds. 

One day Trottie Vane, sitting upon 
a truck in front of a railway station 
where it had been -necessary to change 
cars for the purpose of playing an en- 
gagement of two consecutive perform- 
ances in a town some distance from the 
main line, remarked as she gazed at him 
pacing thoughtfully to and fro at the 
east end of the platform: 

“Man wants but little here below, nor 
wants that Little Long.” 

From that moment the other mem- 
bers of the company knew him as Lit- 
tle Long, and daily he was fated to hear 
the joke repeated at his expense. But 
he never knew that Trottie Vane had 
originated it, If he had known, it might 
have been hard to bear. Trottie Vane 
was the ingénue, and she was beautiful 
—or, perhaps, it would be better to say 
pretty. Even in her street clothes and 
in spite of the hardships that accom- 
panied hurrying from tank to tank she 
exhibited a girlish sweetness that caused 
even the manager to treat her with a 
degree of tenderness. 





Not knowing that Trottie Vane was 
responsible for his nickname, Little 
Long was patient. Ability to refrain 
from complaining was one of his most 
noteworthy characteristics. Although 
his new overcoat was a cheap one, it 
had not been easy for him to save the 
money that had been demanded for it. 
If it had not been for his widowed 
mother and his crippled brother back in 
“the little town” he too might have in- 
dulged in the luxury of a lamb’s wool 
collar; but he made no complaint, and 
the other members of the company did 
not know that he sent a money order 
home every week. 

If his obligations had been understood 
Little Long might have escaped the in- 
dignities to which he was subjected be- 
cause of the reputation for penurious- 
ness that gradually fastened itself upon 
him. When the ghost walked, the other 
men of the company partook of privi- 
leges that were intended for the rich 
alone. If the Langdon Dramatic Com- 
pany happened on a pay day to be play- 
ing in a town that was of sufficient im- 
portance to possess an all-night restau- 
rant the women members were invited 
to supper after the performance, and 
there was merrymaking, accompanied 
by feasts of reason and the usual flow 
of soul. 

Little Long never had part in these 
splendid festivities. Much of the wit 
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' that was indulged in on such occasions 
‘had Little Long for a background, and 
some member of the company was al- 
ways obliging enough to let him know 
when a new joke had in his absence 
been brought forth at his expense. 

Perl.aps he sometimes showed by his 
lack of enthusiasm that the contempt 
of his fellow players pained him, but 
he never permitted himself to complain, 
and when he found that grease paint 
had been used for the purpose of de- 
picting the mask of Tragedy upon the 
back of his new overcoat, he merely 
bought a nickel’s worth of gasoline and, 
in the loneliness of his cheap little room 
at a fourth-rate hotel, removed the of- 
fensive daubs. 

There was but one member of the 
company whose contempt for him was 
hard to bear. No, she was not the lead- 
ing lady. Indeed, Miss Fairweather was 
rather kind to him. She kept more or 
less aloof from the ladies and gentle- 
men who supported her, and may not 
have been aware of Little Long’s ef- 
forts to avoid the ways of the spend- 
thrift. Once when he forgot his cue 
and almost spoiled a scene for her she 
magnanimously forgave him, and sweet- 
ly said she was sure he would never 
let it happen again. 

After that he would have risked his 
life for Miss Fairweather’s comfort 
or pleasure, and it became his habit to 
look after her satchel when they jumped 
from town to town. This did not serve 
to increase his popularity with the 
other members of the company. 

It was the good opinion of Trottie 
Vane, the ingénue, for which he 
yearned. The bloom of youth remained 
upon her cheeks; there was still in her 
eyes a look of trust ; and she was petite. 
A man of Little Long’s inches would 
not have looked ridiculous beside her, a 
fact which he had often considered with 
secret satisfaction; but Trottie had 
heard much concerning his reprehensi- 
ble habits. Other men of the company 
had shared their bounty with her while 
Little Long was writing to his mother 
or his helpless brother or rehearsing in 
loneliness somewhere, so that he might 
not endanger another scene. 

At first Trottie had been disposed to 
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believe that Little Long was better than 7 
some of his critics, but gradually her ~ 
good opinion of him was broken down, © 
and at last she became convinced that ~ 
there was a lack of generosity in his | 
heart and an absence of poetry in his © 
soul. He could not help noticing the de- ~ 
velopment of her contempt, and sad- 
ness took possession of him. 

He fancied that he could feel her 
shivering in his arms as if he had been 
a repulsive monster, when he embraced 
her, as he had to when they played 
“The Magic Bowl,” and one night, un- 
able to stand it any longer, he asked her 
to wait for him after the performance. 
As they walked along the deserted 
street he confessed his love for her and 
she thanked him without enthusiasm. 

Then he explained why he wore cheap 
clothes and did not join in the revelries 
which were conducted by other mem- 
bers of the Langdon Dramatic Com- 
pany when the ghost walked. Miss Vane 
listened with sympathy, and when he 
had finished she said: 

“I’m sorry I have misjudged you, 
But, with your mother and your brother 
to support, you should not think of 
having a wife to look after.” 

“T had an idea that we could both go 
on with the company, the same as we 
are doing now,” he replied. 

“Yes, we could, I suppose, but what 
if the company disbanded or I had to 
leave it?” 

“T’d find some way of taking care of 
you. But there’s no danger that you 
would not be able to find another man- 
ager who would want you, if you had to, 
You are young and beauiful, and you 7 
are going to be great—you are great | 
now.” 4 

“Yes, isn’t it a shame that I’m not 
starring on Broadway?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

“Men always mean what they say 
when they say it—don’t they? But if 
you want me to believe you, I will; only 
I don’t care to get married. If I did, 
how could I have a future, even if I 
am as beautiful and as great as you 
say I am? Getting married would spoil 
everything, you know. I respect you a 


lot since you’ve told me about your- = 


self, and I’m sorry I ever said it.” 





THE YELLOW CLARINET 


“Sorry you-ever said what?” he 
asked. 

““Man wants but little here below, 
nor wants that little long.’ They would 
never have thought of calling you ‘Lit- 
tle Long’ if I hadn’t started it. You’re 
not little. You’re big, and after this I 
shall look up to you.” 

“But you don’t love me.” 

“You can’t blame me for that, can 
you? One can’t love another just to be 
accommodating, you know. So let’s be 
friends, and if you don’t want me to 
say anything about what has happened 
to-night I wont.” 

It was shortly after Little Long had 
told his love that the Langdon Dra- 
matic Company began to be seriously 
affected by the general depression that 
lay upon the country. For weeks the 
struggle was continued. Though the 
ghost ceased to walk, the members of 
the organization resolved themselves 
. into a band of hope and went on from 
town to town, bravely believing that 
business must, if they held out long 
enough, take a turn for the better and 
thus enable the manager to fulfill his 
optimistic promises. The dreaded blow 
fell one night when Miss Fairweather, 
after peeping from behind the curtain, 
rushed back into the wings and tragic- 
ally exclaimed: 

“The end has come! There’s a man 
in the orchestra with a yellow clarinet!” 

Helplessly and hopelessly the mem- 
bers of the company gazed at one an- 
other. In that moment they realized 
that *their. hopes had been futile. At 
the end of the second act a deputy sher- 
iff attached everything the company 
possessed, and all was over. 

Upon Little Long the blow fell hard- 
est. He had continued to send remit- 
tances back to the little town, making 
his self-denial more and more severe 
as his funds diminished, and after the 
disaster he hurried away from the thea- 
tre, because he was afraid to face the 
other members of the company. 

Late that night, when he sat alone in 
the cheap, cold room that was yet to be 
paid for, and wondered how the next 
remittance to his mother was to be 
made, some one knocked at his door. 
He feared the landlord had come to 
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turn him into the street, and he waited 
for the knock to be repeated. Then he 
opened the door and Trottie Vane stood 
in the hall, smiling at him. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, “what 
you wanted me to do when you told 
me about your mother and your 
brother ?” 

Her question was so unexpected that 
he looked at her for a moment without 
understanding what she meant. 

“That night, you know,” she said, 
seeing that he had not caught her mean- 
ing, “when you and I walked alone from 
the theatre. There was something you 
asked me.” 

“I think I asked you to think better 
of me than the other members of the 
company did,” he replied. 

She stepped into the room and looked 
wistfully at him for a little while, and 
when she spoke there was a catch in 
her voice. 

“T suppose you know the manager 
has gone and left us to shift for our- 
selves?” she said. 

“I hadn’t heard about it,” he an- 
swered, “but I thought that was about 
what he would do.” 

“T have been thinking, of that night 
I spoke of and of what you asked me. 
I don’t mean that part of it about what 
the rest of the company thought of you. 
There was something else.” 

She had moved a little nearer him 
and she was looking straight into his 
eyes. He could no longer mistake her 
meaning, As he looked at her the beauty 
she had once seemed to possess disap- 
peared. He felt as one who had sudden- 
ly been cured. of blindness. 

“So the manager has gone?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“And we are stranded.” 

“Haven’t you managed to save any 
money?” she asked. 

Her question cleared away the last 
doubt that had been in his mind. Now 
that she was penniless and far from 
home she was willing to thrust herself 
into his arms. Thus he reasoned. She 
began to look strangely repulsive to 
him. The sweet girlishness faded from 
her face and he discovered a hard, 
worldly look in the eyes that he once 
had thought to be soulful. Being in need 
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of help, she was willing to make a pre- 
tence of the love she had said she could 
not feel just to be accommodating. 

A chill fell upon him and he was 
conscious of a feeling of remorse for 
having mentioned his mother and his 
brother to her, and he remembered that 
it was she who had caused him to be 
called “Little Long.” 

She looked at him eagerly while wait- 
ing for an answer to her question. Per- 
haps she did not notice his changed ex- 
pression. His back was toward the dim 
light. 

“No, I haven’t saved anything—I 
have nothing left,” he said at last, won- 
dering why the sound of his voice was 
so strange. 

“I was afraid you hadn’t,” she re- 
plied. 

He expected her to leave him then; 
but she remained, and he felt one of 
her hands laid softly upon his arm. Sud- 
denly the hardness faded from her eyes 
and the sweet girlishness returned to 
her face. 

“There was something you asked me 
that night,” she repeated,. “something I 
have been thinking about all through 
these last hard weeks. I have been hop- 
ing you would ask me again.” 
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“But I can’t ask you that now,” he 
said, fighting down an impulse to take | 
her in his arms. “I have nothing. 17 
don’t know what I’m going to do.” 

“Never mind,” she replied. “l have 7 
enough to take us to New York—/ 
enough to last till we can get work? 
again.” q 

She put her arms around his neck, © 
but he took them away and stepped back | 
from. her, saying: 4 

“Wait. I’m not fit to have you now. 
I thought when you came here that you 7 
wanted me to take care of you because} 
you were stranded. I’m not fit to touch 7 
you.” z ; 
She made no answer, but when she j 
put her arms around his neck again he? 
did not take them away. 4 

They said good-by, the next day, to7 
the other members of the Langdon Dra-% 
matic Company, and started on their) 
wedding journey to New York. After? 
they had snuggled comfortably into a# 
plush seat where their fellow passen-7 
gers could not see that he was tenderly | 
holding one of her hands, she asked} 
why he was thinking so hard. q 

“T’ve been wondering,” he said, “whos 
started the theory that a yellow clarinet? 
would bring bad luck.” 4 
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A TRADEGIAN ENRAGED @ 
JOHN KEMBLE was a fine example of the old-school tragedian, and even his 


off-stage demeanor was characterized by a tremendous solemnity. 


It is related® 


that once when he was playing Coriolanus in “Old Reekie,”’ a young actor garbled® 


the lines: 
For that he . 


B) 


Has envied against ‘the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power, 


and substituted, ‘‘And that he is always going about the streets making everyones 
uncomfortable!”’ After the play the culprit went to Kemble and apologized —% 
with the result that the great tragedian gave him a look of black scorn from undef} 
his deep brows, and boomed out the single damning monosyllable: “‘ Beasi!”’ : 
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LATEST ROLE 
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Being ° 
a Fool 
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for a Salary 
May Vokes, the most. successful 


of the “‘slavey’’ comediennes, doesn’t 
think her parts—she unthinks them 


By LOIS WILLOUGHBY 








to act, let ‘Teddie’ Vokes 
; alone. She isn’t here to study 
—she’s here to frivol.” 

John Stapleton’s dramatic class gig- 
gled, not at the stern words of the mas- 
ter, but at the girl who stood behind 
him. Her arms hung limply at her sides; 
her lower jaw had an idiotic sag; and her 
whole face wore a blank expression. As a 
finishing touch, the tip of a pink tongue 
was faintly visible. 


| IF YOU really want to learn how 

















The aspiring actors reluctantly gave 
up their fascinating companion, took a 
deeper plunge into art, and were heard 
of no more. 

As for ‘‘Teddie” Vokes, christened 
May, she kept right on frivoling. She 
frivoled herself into fame and for- 
tune, and out of some of the latter 
commodity. But she is still successfully 
frivoling, if the legitimate eccentric 
comedy which she tosses blithely across 
the footlights may be designated by 
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such a trifling . term. 
I trailed Miss Vokes 
to her dressing room 
not . long «ago, and 
found a gracious wom- 
an of -medium height 
and admirable plumpness, with 
a dignified, almost. solemn 
face. But the big gray 
eyes which saw every- 
thing had an unmis- 
takable twinkle. As 
she changed from a 
stunning street suit 

to a pink . checked 
gingham for the first 
act of “‘The Qua- 

ker Girl,” and in- 
cidentally rubbed on 
the.bloom of youth, as 
she called it, I asked 


her how she managed to es. 


outlive her reputation 
and to hypnotize art. 
“Quit it,’ said the 


_ Ingenuous _ comedi- 

enne as she dabbed off 

another five years. 

“I’m no artist—I’m a 

naturalist: In common 

language, I’m just a plain 

fool, and everybody loves a 

fool if he stays far enough away 
and still keeps in sight. 

“You may not think 

it, but I was educated 

in a convent—a con- 

vent in Ohio. One 

day a little girl came 

with her aunt to 

visit the school. 

It was whispered 

around that she 

was going on the 

stage. ‘Horrible,’ 

everybody thought, and 

‘horrible,’ thought I. But 

I sneaked off alone with 

her and made her tell 

me all she knew about 


oes 


"Mm NO ARTIST—I'M A NATURALIST. IN COMMON LANGUAGE, I'M JUST A PLAIN FOOL” 
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BEING A FOOL 


the ‘awful’ profession. I had a good 
time at that convent—never studied, 
never buttoned my shoes and never said 
my prayers. 

“Nobody Loves Me,” she hummed as 
she made grimaces at herself in the glass 
to the tune that Victor Herbert wrote 
for her in ‘‘ The Tattooed Man.” 

“T came to Chicago and went to Mr. 
Stapleton’s dramatic school,’ she 
went on as she tested the curling iron 
and put some waves in the fluffy brown 
hair. “That was a few years ago,” she 
added. 

“Mr. Stapleton put on a play in 
which I had two lines and a walk across 
the stage. No one seemed to appreciate 
my reading of the lines, but they all got 
the walk. A few weeks later we put on 
another play in which I had several lines 
and a dance around the hero’s chair. 
My dance caught on, my dress caught on 
and my drawl caught on. Then I took 
my cue from Fate. And this is what it 
was: 

“ “Make people laugh. You can walk 
“eccentric,” talk “eccentric,” dance 
“eccentric”? and dress ‘‘eccentric.”” Do 
it! The stage is sagging with Hamlets 
and Camilles. The 
clown wing is 
almost 
empty. A oe 


“YOU MAY NOT THINK IT, BUT I WAS EDUCATED IN A CONVENT—A 
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FOR A SALARY 


? 


Be natural!’ 
the funniest, 


Take a front seat. 
That first dance was 


lopsided, hesi- * 
tating dance’ 


Miss Vokes. 
“No, I am 
not conceit- 
ed,” she 
remon- & 
strated QR 
with a [ay 
haughty :, 
enatis:“*T 
‘swiped’ it ¥ 


ae 


CONVENT IN OHIO” 
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an hour before the performance from a 
woman I saw chasing a street car out of 
breath—not the car, the woman. She 
ran almost a block, so it was long enough 
to put in a circle. I have a keen eye for 
footwork,’ added the actress, “‘andevery 
time I discover a new walk in man or 
beast, I appropriate it in the name of”’ 
—a pause and a mischievous wink— 
Vest.” 

During this conversation the stage 
manager had ordered ‘‘everybody on 
stage,”’ the curtain had gone up and the 
musical comedy was swinging merrily 
along. 

“Miss Vokes!” called out that auto- 
crat. Miss Vokes listened. ‘‘ Miss Vokes!” 
—loudly. Again the lady listened. ‘‘ Miss 
Vokes!” came the third time in peremp- 
tory tones. 

“Huh!” she chuckled. Then she 
calmly drawled out, ‘‘Maybe he wants 
me. I’ll go and see.”’ 

She’ departed unceremoniously, leav- 
ing me to ponder over the idiosyncrasies 
of naturalists. She told me afterward 
she always was bashful when a stage 
manager was around. She said she 
couldn’t talk to one to save her soul, 
and as for rehearsing before one, it 
scared her stiff. 

‘“‘T’ve been a slavey so long,’’ she ex- 
plained during the intermission,. ‘‘I’m 
just naturally modest and retiring when 
I see my master. Now, a good slavey in 
real life would eventually get a better 
job, but I never will. I was a Dutch 
slavey in ‘My Friend from India,’ a 
poorhouse slavey in ‘A Fool and His 
Money,’ an awkward country girl in 
‘Checkers,’ and just an all round idiot in 
‘The Flirting Princess.’ I originated 
every role I played but the one in ‘A 
Knight for a Day,’ which was Mabel 
Hite’s slavey first. We both held our 
jobs, although we didn’t get our train- 
ing for them at the same employment 
agency. 

“Can you blame managers for keep- 
ing me a slavey?’’ she demanded in a 
despairing tone. ‘I’m unyoung and un- 
pretty. I always want to sit with my 
back to the light. But just the same I 
can make grimaces. Watch me! Here’s 
one I got in a restaurant in New York. 
This one came from a bathing beach. 
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one I stole from a dog.” 

‘May Vokes has a rare.gii‘ of enter- 
taining. You may like it or not as you 
wili, but it compels laughter 

“T can understand your making 
faces,” I said to her, “but I can’t under- 
stand how you manage to assume atti- 
tudes that make you seem so absolutely 
dull, stupid and inane.’ 

How flattering,” she cried joyously. 
“You know, when I get into those 
awkward, gawky positions, my mind 
actually gets sluggish. Once I get a pose 
for a réle, my work is done. I can dance 
or do anything else as the person I am 
portraying naturally would. What 
brains I have left run me as though I 
were a Dutch windmill. A real artist 
would think herself into a part. I just 
strike an appropriate attitude and 
unthink my way through it.” 


“Aren’t some of those stumbly, 
wooden dances hard to do?” 
“‘Nothing’s hard to me,’”’ came the 


intimate confession. ‘‘ The hardest thing 
I do is easy. Cause why? Cause I’m a 
fool! Why don’t you ask about my 
voice?”’ she said without pausing. “It’s 
the most natural thing about me. It’s 
as shy as I am. Never found a teacher 
yet.that could coax anything out of it. 

“Then there’s another of my talents 
you have overlooked—my great gift for 
designing costumes. I’m as good as 
Drecoll—but different! He knows when 
the finishing touch to a gown is just 
right. I know when it’s just wrong. And 
I nab all those grotesque little dis- 
crepancies for my slaveys. My costumes 
are not burlesque —just fashionable,, 
with over-accentuated, notes.’ 

She pointed to the row of bright green. 
bows down the front of Phoebe’s ball*. 


gown’and the straight broad green sash \~ 
down the back. The fashion was un-: 
questionably the prevailing one, but no — 
one could look at the otherwise smart 


costume without catching the absurd 
note. 

“Do you ever long to make people 
cry?’ I asked as the idea suddenly 
flashed into my mind. 

“Stop it,” she commanded, “‘If you 
don’t I’ll cry myself. And if I cry I'll 
talk about Petie—that’s my dog. He’s a 





This one married a million. And this 
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ing in the wings, the serious May Vokes for a 
fleeting moment. Then as the applause 
came ringing to her ears, she sud- 
denly fell into a 
lackadaisical pose 
and turning to me 
with a_ shallow 
smile, evidenced 
her delight in her 
famous catch line of 
‘My Friend from India,” 
— Aint it grand!” 


high-brow Boston ter- 
rier, the best friend 
I’ve had for over 
twelve years, and 
now he’s blind.” 4 
There was a Y 
suggestion of 
tears as she 
brushed by me 
to give another 
ludicrous 
touch to 
the per- 
formance. 
It wasn’t 
long before 
she was pant- 
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“THE STAGE IS SAGGING WITH Hamlets AND Camilles, THE CLOWN WING IS ALMOST EMPTY” 
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Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
MARGUERITA SYLVA 


- The 
chief difference 
between 


LIGHT OPERA 
and % 
GRAND OPERA: 


Marguerita Sylva, 
who has played 
in both, explains 





RAND OPERA and light opera are di- 
G| vided by a very faint line; grand opera 
and musical comedy are fathoms apart. 

The best of light operas and the lighter of 
modern grand operas have little to distinguish 
them. There is the same tunefulness, joyousness, 
and beautiful orchestration; the same repetition 
of the catchy melody in orchestra, solo, and 
chorus until the audience picks it up and 
whistles it on the street; the same good dancing, 
picturesque costumes, and pretty girls in the 
chorus. 

Any grand opera devotee can call to mind a 
half-dozen favorite operas that might be made 
light by putting them into English, interpolating 
an incessant comedian and some more dialogue, 
and putting them on with the same cast every 
night. The list might be increased by the addi- 

















‘tion of operas from which the tragic ending has 


been eliminated. 

Light opera audiences will Have no tragedy, no 
involved harmony, no relentless fate motif, no 
alien tongue. Light opera is synonymous with 
the joy of living—color, melody, and irrespon- 
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ee Z is older than 


sible gaiety. 
The success- 
ful light 
opera shows 
the rose tints 
of life. For 
this reason it 


: 


the ‘Ring of 
the Nibe- 
lung;” and 
the ‘*‘Mar- 
riage of Fi- 
garo’’ has 
teen on grand 





is not unreal ‘ . opera répertoires 
or insincere. It is a for more than a 
simply a little century. 
splotch of radiant sun- ¥ If “Tales of Hoffman’’ 
light, caught and held were given in English, 
for an evening’s enter- eae % put on for long runs and 
tainment. a then sent out on the road 
Grand opera takes life with a Number Two com- 
more seriously. It deals pany, wouldn’t it be light 
with it more as a whole, in- opera? And wouldn’t everybody 
cluding the shadows. The black- love it and whistle the barcarolle 
ness of sin and death makes the curtain just the same? 
of so many grand operas that the ma- When the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
jority of people have come to consider company produced ‘‘The Mikado,” the 
it an essential feature. Yet the “Barber Gilbert and Sullivan masterpiece 
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straightway became 
grand instead of comic 
opera; but it 
was not 
” changed at 

all. 
Dozens of suc- 
cessful productions 
prove that tragedy is 

not an es- 


sential part of 
grand opera. The 
world grows blither. It is 
coming to the point where it is will- 
ing occasionally to accept the sun- 
ny places as symbolic of life. For 
this is grand opera—the story of 
life set to music. As we grow more 
philosophical and more wise in 
the way of living, the tragedies 
of life grow fewer and our grand 
opera becomes more gladsome. 

And as we grow in wisdom, we 
learn to make more of the 
little things of life—to put 
more beauty and happiness 
into the trivial affairs of every 
day. And our light opera 
grows better. So the two come 
closer together and the line between 
them grows fainter. 

Last season a manager took an 
operetta intended for the Chicago 
Grand Opera repertory, made up a 
special company, introduced more 
comedy, and a little more dancing,. 
and sent it out by itself to make 
its own success. No one knew it 
was grand opera. 


Photographs by Moffett 


Many grand opera singers received 
their training in the Opéra Comique— 
graduated directly from light to grand 
opera. Yet a young musical comedy star 
to whom it was suggested that she might 
go into grand opera, shook her head. 
*‘T’d have the whole business to learn 
over,” she objected. But I am not so 
sure about that. I am not so 

sure but that in the 

end it is, after all, 
amount 


of work which makes 
the difference between 
grand and light opera. 
Grand opera represents 
the hardest, best work of 
everyone concerned. The 
best work of the librettist, 
of the composer, the or- 
chestra players, the sing- 
ers, the chorus, the dan- 
cers—they all give the 
best of accumulated 
years of labor and 
study for grand opera. 
Did you ever real- 
ize that in grand opera 


Studio, Chicago 
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Grand opera is work. 
The light opera singer may learn but one 
part a season, and although she plays every 
nignt where the grand prima donna sings two or 
three times a week, her effort still represents less 
work. It has not the same sturdy back-ground of 
work. Popular successes in light opera have some- 
times been tossed off with comparative ease. 
Audiences at grand 
and light opera are 
not so different, 
except that in 
a long grand 
opera season the 
same people 
come frequently 
and feel a certain 
personal interest 
in and acquain- 
tance with the 
stars. It makes 
them a little 
kinder than 
strangers if 
things go a trifle 
less smoothly. 
The light 
opera prima’ 
donna must win 
her audience 
anew every 
night and she 
must work to 
do this. 


the crchestra plays all 
the time, and a false 
note is a mortal sin? 
Did you know 
that every grand 
opera star has 
scores of parts in 
her repertory? She 
picks and chooses 
—or her manager 
and the public do 
it for her—accord- 
ing to her indi- § 
vidual style and 
ability, but she 
must know many 
which she_rarely 
sings, before she 
can choose those , 
with which. she 
eventually . be- 
comes - identified. 
She arrives at this 
choice by the devi-.. 
ous route of finding: 
herself as well as her 
voice and her talent. 
Some women are pas- 
tels and they play 
best the _ poetic, 
dreamy parts; 
and some.’ show 
vivid coloring in 
character and face, 
and represent the 






































high lights. They come naturally . 
to the intense, emotional réles> 
Of such women are Carmens. 
made. - 

And, of course, you know. @R 
that the libretto of a grand opera ‘¥} 
is usually the masterpiece of the 
writer. And the composer who can 
give to the world an opera that will Ry® 
live for even a season or a part of a Bi 
season is a scholarly musician who hears 
in his soul melodies or harmories or both and 
who works day and night to give them musical 
form and substance. 

No singer ever sang a line in grand opera who 
had not spent years in study and preparation. 
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No one before the 
public and dependent 
upon its favor for daily 

bread or daily luxuries 
can afford tostop work 
for one moment. 
For hard work is 
the only depend- 
able key to success. 
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The Real 
David Warfield 


A study of the man whom 
many experts consider the 
greatest American actor 


ADA PATTERSON 


A STUDY OF MR. 

sree aa states —- pan |HEY are known even 
BY WHITE, NEW (TA. f& by those remote from 
YORK ean the circle whose 
’ name is intimacy as ‘The 
Two Davids.” Those who 
have the privilege of near- 
ness allude to them as 

“The Pair of Daves.” 
There is 
. reason for 
this pairing 





of personalities. 
David Belasco 
and David War- 
field are both of 
the output of 
California genius. 
Both are of the. 
race that has 
given the world 
much of its ar- 
tistry, the He- 
brew. Both 
have’ the sem- 
blance and man- 
ner of utter sim- 
plicity. Both be- 
gan the up- 
ward climb from 
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THE REAL DAVID WARFIELD 


low levels. One was a call boy at a 
theatre, the other a newsboy. Both 
traveled a thorny way to their present 
pinnacles. Each is as unspoiled by suc- 
cess as the great and the genuine always 
remain. 

However one chooses, or is permitted, 
to designate them, it was a fortunate 
conjunction of planets when David 
Belasco, the pre-eminent play producer, 
and David Warfield, the poignant qual- 
ity of whose acting is absolutely unique, 
agreed to share fortunes. In the effect- 
ing of that alliance there was shown 
another similarity: that sentiment 
plays a large part in the work and lives 
of each. Neither thought of a contract. 
No word was spoken of a pledge that 
should bind, of witnesses, of a lawyer, 
of seals or notaries. 

“T have been watching you for sey- 
en years,” said Belasco. ‘‘I want to 
make you a star. I think I can help 
you to do big things.” 

“All right,” said the other David. 

One man, who sat on top of a big 
packing box, reached across to the 
other, who was perched on a furni- 
ture crate, and they shook hands. 

A big man rapped upon the door, 
peered into the 

room, and 

vanished at 


t 
m 
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Mr. Belasco’s bidding. He was the pilot 
of the moving van that waited outside 
to transport the furnishings of the 
wonder-worker’s secret studio from the 
Carnegie Building to a new and undis- 
covered spot. The moving was post- 
poned, for the two men sat on the crate 
and the packing box and talked until 
dusk drove them into the streets. 

The younger man had a contract for 
another year with Weber and Fields. 
“Finish it,” said Belasco; ‘‘then come to 
me. I will have a play ready for you.’’ 

The conference that stretched that 
February afternoon into twilight re- 
vealed another phase of congeniality. 
Though only ten years lay between their 
ages, one was young.with the spirit of 
youth that lives always, the other old 
with the wisdom of the world that is 
born in some babes. But the wisdom of 
the one and the youth of the other met 

on a.bridge, which is trust. 
“T don’t like contracts. If 
my stars and I agree there is 
no need of a contract. If we 
disagree we would better part 
at any rate,” said Belasco. 
“T am willing to take your 
+ word,” said Warfield. 
That. was the beginning of 
““F an association, a friendship in 

# business relation, that has con- 

4 tinued for ten years, and. would 

seem to be indissoluble. 

On the professional banner of 
each is written the ward ‘‘Sim- 
plicity.”. I once asked David 
Belasco what would be the 
epitaph of his choice. His in- 
stant answer was: “Here lies 
a simple artist.” 

David Warfield, replying to. 
the query, ‘‘What is the trend 
of the stage?” said: ‘‘ Without 

doubt it is toward simplicity. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the 
great plays and the great playing 
of the future. Somebody will 
write a great play with a great 
character to be played by a great 
man. That play, I.am sure, will 
have a simple story and be of simple 
building and movement. If a man be 
found to play the character simply, 
but with sureness of touch, and 


DAVID WARFIELD AS The Laird IN A BURLESQUE 


OF ‘‘TRILBY” 
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absolute truth, he will be a great actor, 
as great as the play itself.” 

I said that David Warfield has the 
spirit of youth. It is true. He is of that 
small, rare company that will never 
grow old. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes might have 
written his classic verses beginning, 
“Has any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys?” with one eye of deep apprecia- 
tion on that actor. Proof of this is that 
he likes to play. He is not of those who 
bury their personalities in the sepulchre 
of their work. He is a student, but less 
a student of books than of pictures, less 
of history than of the life of the streets. 

“T got my real education in the 
streets,” he says. ‘‘When I sold news- 
papers on the street corners of San 
Francisco I liked to guess what a man’s 
occupation was, and then to verify it 
by following the man to his home or 
place of business, which I often did 
even though I was ‘stuck’ with an arm- 
ful of papers.” 

He enjoys play and he plays in play- 
ful spirit. The only time I ever saw him 
in ill humor was when a party of society 
women descended from their touring 
car at Normandie-by-the-Sea in New 
Jersey, and, hovering about the stage 
celebrity as a covey of brilliant birds 
about some dull-toned visitor, by their 
chatter delayed his dip into the spark- 
ling blve waves. He was not rude, but 
there was in his face the expression of 
one whose dearest wish was to be let 
alone. He answered the women’s chatter 
with polite monosyllables, and cast 
longing eyes toward the waiting waves. 
He was like a boy who has been kept in 
the drawing room by a stern mother 
and forced to be polite to middle-aged 
callers. 

When they had gone he flung up his 
arms and dashed into the water with a 
boy’s whoop of delight. The head bob- 
bing above the waves was covered by 
gray hair, but that was a mere joke of 
nature. The rounded contour and 

‘smooth unlined skin of the face were 
those of a boy. The jubilant leaps and 
dashes and overhand strokes were those 
of a boy, a perennial boy. 

He likes to play his own games in his 
own way. One of these games is country 
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life. He chooses that it shall be free 
from such unwelcome interruptions as 
the descent of the brilliant plumaged 
society women from their automobile. 
Last summer, therefore, he gave em- 
phatic instructions at the Belasco 
offices that no one of the public should 
know where he spent his resting months. 
He slipped away to a farmlike home in 
Connecticut and lived a life as simple 
as that of Wes Bigelow, the character 
he created in ‘The Grand Army Man.” 
It was the motor car in which he sped 
impatiently to town to keep some in- 
evitable business appointment that be- 
trayed him. The treacherous car, which 
he kept so that he might get out of the 
city more quickly than trains would 
take him, and without waits, impul- 
sively collided with a small boy. The 
boy was scarcely injured, unless loud 
toned fright be a mortal injury, and his 
parent only spanked him for running in 
front of the car. But what change was 
wrought when a neighbor who had been 
plodding along in the cloud of dust 
raised by the disappearing automobile 
observed with a New England drawl: 

“Know who that fellow is that 
almost ran over your kid?” 

“No,” said the parent. 

“It was Warfield, the play actor.” 

“Oh,” returned the father. The 
monosyllable was packed with elo-— 
quence and determination. 

Out of the lawsuit that followed Mr. 
Warfield deduced wisdom. 

‘““Never own a machine,” he said sad- 
ly to a group of sympathetic Lambs who: 
had looked over his shoulder as he 
wrote the check for qomaagss. “‘T ride 
in taxicabs now.’ 

David Warfield loves nature as he 
loves simplicity. He lives always where 
he can see a tree, rather than the roof 
of a subway station. If you set out to 
find him in his city house it will be in an 
apartment. overlooking that green 
glimpse of nature which New York 
affords the cravers for the country, 
Central Park. 

““Where’s Dave?” asks one actor of 
another at the Lambs. It is half past 
eleven, the hour at which actors playing 
near the Forty-fourth Street club-house 
pay an after-performance visit to the 























MRS. DAVID WARFIELD 





club, wet their throats 
and exchange witti- 

cisms. 
“‘Gone 


> 


home,’ 


is the reply. 


- 


AS HE APPEARS OFF 
STAGE 


“Why?” 

“To play with his 
snuffboxes.’’ 

After he effaces the 
traces of his rédle, 
David Warfield closes IN “THE MUSIC 
the door of the Belas- MAST 
co Theatre with a quiet voiced 
“Good night” to the doorkeeper, 
goes along Forty-fourth Street into 
Fifth Avenue, up the Avenue, across 
Fifty-ninth Street and on Central 
Park west to Seventy-third Street. 
His apartment is midway the 
height of the building, nof too far 
from the street to miss seeing the 
people, but high enough to be 
neighbors to the treetops. He slips into 
a Louis Quinze drawing room, impa- 
tiently tosses his hat upon a chair, and 
bends eagerly over a glass and gold 
cabinet, the treasure house of his 
precious snuffboxes. There are more 
than a score of them in the tablelike 
cabinet, and they are beginning to 
crowd each other. But this will not end 


his quest of the ancient playthings of 
kings and courtiers. 

“When they can’t get along to- 
gether I’ll move them to a new cab- 
inet,’ he says. 

Queens of France and Empresses of 
Germany have sniffed daintily at these 
objects of gold and amber, of turquoise 
and silver, of enamel and pearls, in the’ 
glass roofed treasure house. Gay court- 
iers of the court of Marie Antoinette 
flirted across these covers as they made 
love on the terrace about the Petit 

Trianon. It is a tascinating 

collection, and David War- 

field hovers about it as an 

infatuated youth about his 

first love. It is not, how- 
ever, his only love. 

For instance, there 

are the Spanish em- 

broideries that 

drape the walls of 

his dining room, 


IN “THE GRAND ARMY 
MAN”’ 
the piano in his 
drawing room’, and 
that fall across 
some of the chairs. 
One, of red velvet, 
came from the 
Alhambra. One, of 


yellowed white 
IN ‘‘PETER GRIMM’ 
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MR. WARFIELD’S BEST CHARACTER PHOTOGRAPH 
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satin and tarnished 
gold,- was once an 
altar cloth in an 

old church of 
Seville, 

The ac- 
tor-col- 
lector 
may tire 
of the 
Spanish 
embroid- 
eries, may 
even find 
himself 
happy fora 
short time 
when ab- 
sent ~ from 
his snuff- 
boxes, but there 
is never a mo- 
ment that his 
pictures do not 
dwell a tender 
presence in the 
foreground of * 
his mind. 

He has 


. 


MR. WARFIELD AND DAVID BELASCO 
A PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. 
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es 


WAR- 


ee * 
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been a collector o : 
pictures ever-since, 
with his news 
papers under 
his arm, . he 
stood “wi h 
his smally 
wistful) 
face flats) 
tened 
against 
the show) 
window 
of atm 
art deal- | 


Street im 
San Frane 
cisco,. Strains 


of “The Vacan : 
Chair.”’ 
“Tt squee 
the tears o 
of me then, 
It does 
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now, whenever I see it,’’ I have often 
heard him say. 

They are choice and costly playmates, 
these pictures of his, gathered from far 
parts of the world. There is a portrait of 
James the Pretender, in whose eyes 
seem to center the glow and beauty of 
his life. ‘‘Good fellow; I like him, if his 
chinis weak,’’ is theWarfieldian comment 
with the Warfieldian easy good nature. 

There are Gainsboroughs and Ru- 
bens’ and Murillos on the walls, but no 
one is surprised to find a preponderance 
of Corots. For David Warfield is like 
the Corot paintings. 

Corot {scorned big, bold canvases. 
He preferred to work in the small. He 
suggested rather than delineated. He 
was master of the art of suggestion. His 
was a delicate art, gentle but poignant. 
A Warfield performance of Peter Grimm, 
for instance, holds all of these qualities. 
“The first time I saw David Warfield,”’ 
says David Belasco, “he was playing an 
Irish washerwoman in‘ O’Dowd’s Neigh- 
bors.’ An Irish woman was repeating 
the oft-told story of her troubles with 
her neighbors. They were petty troubles 
to the audience, but very real to her, 
and as the young actor told those 
troubles, I leaned forward and looked 
closely at him, for I had heard a sob in 
his voice. 

“T looked up the name on the pro- 
gram. I had never seen or heard it 
before, but I pinned it fast in my mem- 
ory, because of that sob, and for an- 
other reason.”’ 

Mr. Warfield spoke to me once of this 
plaintive note which the manager- 
astronomer had heard while he was gaz- 
ing through his telescope at the star he 
would one day cause torise. _ 

“T’ve heard that from the Governor 
and others,” said he. “I’m not con- 
scious of it. I don’t hear it, perhaps, be- 
cause I don’t listen to it. It’s an awful 
thing for a man to be the audience of his 
own voice, I speak at all times as I feel. 
You may be sure if there is a sob there, 
it’s because I’ve conjured a correspond- 
ing feeling in my heart. If I faked it I 
wouldn’t be able to make the people 
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over there in the auditorium feel mis- 7 
erable with me.”’ 
Belasco noticed another quality. 


‘That was Warfield’s complete relaxing of 


his muscles. “I had never seen anyone 
show this power of giving the body a 
genuinely drooping effect, letting his 
body, so to speak, fall to pieces. His 
back, through the loose coats he wears, 
can express more than that of any other 
man in the world, I wager.” 

He might also have said: ‘And his 
walk. Have you noticed how many 
kinds of a walk he has and what he can 
make each of them express?” 

Mr. Warfield is most likable in his 
own home. There the veil with which he 
screens himself somewhat from the 
world, a veil soft but impenetrable, is 
cast off. He is the boyish man, boyishly 
glad to see his visitors, boyishly pleased 
to show them his treasures. 

Beneath the velvet of his nature one 
feels rarely the steel. It is there though, 
far beneath the surface, a foundation 
upon which he has built substantial 
success, 

“When I came to New York with 
forty dollars in my pocket, and engaged 
a garret room for one dollar and seventy- 
five cents a week, and ate but one meal 
a day, I resolved that that was a begin- 
ning. I determined that I would not die 
a poor actor.” 

In Wall Street they say his prediction 
is certain of fulfillment. dy, by 
judicious investments, he is a rich man. 
The probabilities are strong that before 
he leaves the stage, which, he says, will 
be while he is at his best, that he may 
never become a pitiable memory, he will 
leave it the wealthiest of American ac- 
tors, perhaps of the world’s actors. 

A wife? Ah, yes, a wife young and 
beautiful, and of tastes even more re- 
tiring than her husband’s. A wife who 
is proud of his rank on the American 
stage, and who shares his tastes even 
to these expensive playthings, the 
snuffboxes and embroideries and pic- 
tures. Mrs. Warfield, too, is a Corot, 
but one of dimmer distances, with a 
deeper veil of haze. 









“WELL, THAT ALMOST 
QUEERED THE SHOW” 


Strange happenings behind the footlights 
which the audience seldom hears of 


By GEORGIA BOWEN GOVIER 


WK, Miss, you aint nevah 

seen dat chile broke up when 

she’s workin’. She nevah pays 
no ‘tention to nothin’ fess’n I stand 
back heah and waves a big letteh at 
heh. An’ de folks out front nevah know 
nothin’ "bout dat.” 

Helen Ware’s dusky maid shot a re- 
proving look at the questioner, but she 
had unwittingly, in her commenda- 
tion, sounded the whole situation. 

What the “folks out front nevah 
know” sometimes is a heap more fun 
than what they pay the box-office to 
find out—that is, of course, considering 
that the “folks out front” have the 
keen sense of appreciation necessary to 
“get” the fun behind the footlights. 

Miss Ware herself seemed loath to 
accept the opinion of her admiring 
maid. 

“You don’t know me very well,” she 
said. “Why, when it comes to ‘queered 
performances, I am in a class all by 
myself. My funniest experiences are of 
the ‘zov-illogical’ type. 

“Now, they mightn’t sound so fun- 
ny to the audience, but to me, with a 
depraved sense of humor, they are al- 
ways a scream. Fact, they have broken 
me up many a time.” 

Miss Ware put the “finishing touch- 
es” to her make-up and turned thought- 
fully. 

“The laugh’s the thing,” she said; 


“we ought always to give them the 
laugh if we can. Oh, I get so sick of 
morbidness, of morbid, problematic 
parts, I’d die if it weren’t for laughs 
in between. I am so full of life myself, 
I wish the audience could see the 
things I see, and the way I see them. 

“But, getting back to queered ‘per- 
formances: A near tragedy happened 
to me when I was playing in ‘The Third 
Degree.’ You remember the pathos, the 
tensity of that scene between Mrs. Jef- 
fries, Senior, and the long ‘suffering 
daughter-in-law, Annie, where Mrs. 
Jeffries approaches the girl with extend- 
ed hand and says, ‘I want to be friends 
with you, Annie; and Annie, forgettimg 
that she has enough ‘on’ her haughty 
mother-in-law to have made that 
friendship necessary to the elder wom- 
an, rteplies chokingly, ‘Thank you, 
Mrs. Jeffries. That’s the first kind 
word I’ve had from his side of the 
house.’ 

“Well, I had just done my most ar- 
tistic choke. So had the audience. Then 
it happened. “It’ was an unearthly and 
prolonged ‘me-ow’ and a sound of scuf- 
fling in the wings. I stopped short. The 
audience, except for the front rows, 
thought I was overdoing the choke. I 
was. But the stage cat was responsible. 
She had acquired a sudden: ambition to 
understudy Mrs. Jeffries, I fancy; but 
her dream of greatness was cut short by 
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a rude stage hand, who grabbed her by 
the tail just as the tip of her whiskers 
became visible in the entrance. 

“Another  ‘zoo-illogical’ incident 
which I didn’t get away with quite so 
successfully happened when I was do- 
ing Lygia in ‘Quo Vadis.’ 

“Picture another tense scene. Vini- 
cius, having dined not wisely but too 
well, rushes into the garden after 
Lygia, whose virgin eyes have wit- 
nessed things at the feast they could 
no longer look upon. As the amorous 
Vinicius seizes her, there rushes to 
the rescue the gigantic, hairy Ursus, 
wearing $40 worth of false whiskers 
and a bearskin. On this occasion, as 
the audience sat moved twixt alternat- 
ing fear and hope, there came to the 
tescue also a yelping, barking dog, try- 
ing his best to climb over the footlights. 

“I always figured that he recognized 
a bond of kinship between himself and 
that hairy individual on the stage, and 
like a true lodge brother had come in 
answer to the signal of distress.” 

So every performer can cite near- 
tragedies that just toppled over the 
line and were turned to comedy to 
every member of the company. 

It’s too bad to spoil the illusion, oh 
sob-sister in the audience, but really, 
that “sorrow beyond the glamour of 
the foot-lights,” the “tired, sad faces 
underneath the make-up,” etc., has 
quite outworn its effectiveness—if it 
ever had any. When the pony ballet 
prances on with its made-up smirk and 
nod, it-isn’t because a Simon Legree 
of a stage manager is cracking a whip 
over them in the wings, threatening to 
fire them, dock them or subject them 
to innumerable punishments if they 
don’t play up to the part. True, the 
spangles and the grin often hide an 
aching heart, because the ballet is, after 
all, a very human member of society; 
but vice versa, the successful dramatic 
artist very. often throws out a sob to 
the audience the while she stifles a gig- 
gle for herself. 

Every company that is at all conge- 
nial has its stock joke, which, “sprung” 
at the psychological moment, will send 
the whole company into convulsions. 
And the irony of it all is, that this 
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psychological moment is usually the 
most serious one to the “folks out 
front.” 

Perhaps it’s the safety valve. Surely 
it is contrary to all the laws of health 
for one to live the part of Nora, or 
Maurya, or Maggie Shultz, every night, 
two matinées, to say nothing of “ex- 
tras,” without some reaction. 

That reaction usually comes between 
the acts, when the player folks shake 
off the “glooms” like the proverbial 
duck coming in from a rain storm. 
Sometimes, however, there is a thread 
of fun permeating the whole perform- 
ance, however serious or “sobby” the 
play may be from the standpoint of the 
audience. 

When Lulu Glaser was playing Dolly 
Varden, a certain party known as Miss 
Glaser’s “mash” was the butt of end- 
less fun behind the footlights. 

Night after night this fellow played 
the ever faithful, right down in front, 
smiling’ and nodding, laughing and ap- 
plauding as soon as Miss Glaser came 
on. Finally he got to be a “habit.” Just 
before the call-boy announced, “First 
act—places,” some one in the company 
would take his cue, and, going to the 
peep-hole, would call, “Oh, he’s here, 
Miss Glaser. Shall we ring up the cur- 
tain?” 

Their mirth was turned to pathos, 
however, when one of the company 
chanced upon Miss Glaser’s “mash” on 
the street one day, led by a small boy. 
He was stone blind, and, apparently, 
the theatre was his pet diversion. Sure- 
ly no. one possessed of all five senses 
appreciated a performance as keenly as 
he. 

In no company, perhaps, is there so 
much rampant all of the time as in 
“Little Women.” With four girls, just 
as lively and fun-loving as the original 
Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, occupying 
the stage most of the time, there is 
bound to be “something doing.” 

Beth’s robin, harbinger of death, new 
life, joy and sorrow, messenger from 
the “other side,” all in one, has wrung 
tears from the most stone-hearted au- 
diences—and giggles from the lips of 
the company—ever since the first per- 
formance. 
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At first the “robin” was a pretty, but 
all too delicate, bird song sounded on 
a music box. From that he evolved into 
a tin whistle, operated by one of the 
stage hands. But, on one occasion, the 
robin underwent another reincarnation, 
that might have “finished” Chantecler. 

Jo and Beth were having that heart- 
breaking téte-d-téte, during which the 
audience moistens at least two hand- 
kerchiefs. Beth tells Jo that she # go- 
ing to that country “from out whose 
bourne no traveler returns,” the while 
she casts crumbs to her “robin” in the 
garden beneath the window. 

“See how tame he is, Jo,” comes the 
ethereal voice of Beth, above the snif- 
fling and throat-clearing “out front.” 

“Chir-up, chir-up,” warbles the robin 
back in the wings. 

But on this occasion, there crept 
across the window in full view of the 
audience, a gigantic green stage hand, 
who, like the chicken in the song, was 
crossing the stage because he wanted to 
get to the other side. Forgetful that he 
had grown considerably since his creep- 
ing days, he was down on all fours, 
trying to get across. The “excess” was 
plainly visible above the window-sill. 
Marie Pavey was spreading out her 
spacious skirts, to curtain him off from 
the audience, trying her best to save 
the situation in spite of the commotion 
off stage. “Get out of here, quick,” she 
whispered, all of the temper of the 
original Jo showing itself. 

The “fussed” stage hand fairly gal- 
loped across. in front of the window. 
Several of the men said things not at all 
polite. Alice Brady giggled. 

On another occasion, during that 
beautiful family reunion at Plumfield, 
Beth’s robin ran amuck. George didn’t 
take his cue in time, and the robin gur- 
gled excitedly several notes, before it 
broke into song. Miss Berkeley, as Mrs. 
March, had just said, “My girls, how- 
ever long you may live, I could never 
wish you any greater happiness than 
this,” and everyone, impressed, pauses 
to listen to Beth’s “message from the 
other side.” 

Glug-glug-glug, came from the wings 
before the chir-rup sounded. “Heavens, 
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mother,” whispered Donald McLaren, 
who was playing Laurie, “heavens, our 
Beth’s got the croup again.” 

Few in the audience during one of 
the early performances of the “Blue- 
bird,” realized why Tyityl became so 
suddenly horror-stricken, before the © 
Palace of Night, after such previous 
show of bravery. 

Gladys Hulette, who played the part, 
and who, by the way, is the most se- 
rious, hard-working little body in the 
profession, tells the story. 

“Jacob Wendell,” says, she, “known 
to the profession until his death recent- 
ly as ‘the millionaire actor,’ was the 
most magnificent Tylo. He walked bent 
over, with his hands to his vest, so that 
he looked the part of the dog. But the 
most marvelous thing about his make- 
up was his ears, which he manipulated 
so cleverly to express joy, sorrow, pain, 
and so on that some in the company 
even were mystified. 

“One evening, in that beautiful third- 
act scene, before the Palace of Night, 
with the dim, half-lighted stage and the 
almost sepulchral atmosphere, I discov- 
ered, quite to my discomfiture, the se- 
cret of the ears. 

“Sugar and Bread had made off with 
the frightened, rebellious Mytyl, and {, 
in answer to Tylo’s yelped loyalty, pat- 
ted him, and said, “That’s right, Tylo, 
that’s right. Kiss me. You and [I are 
two.” 

“T looked down at Tylo as I patted 
him, and, horrors! There was one ear 
waving frantically at me in the dim 
light. Not both of them, but one! 

“T thought Mr. Wendell was trying 
to be funny, and I was furious, I tried 
to get away from him, tried to let him 
know that his jokes were out of order, 
but the ear only wiggled the harder at 
my efforts. It was not until the scene 
was almost broken up, that Mr. Wen- 
dell saw why I was so furious with him, 
and I discovered the secret of the ears. 
I had got my hand caught in one of the 
strings manipulating the ears, and, as - 
I patted the dog, that one ear wiggled. 
Of course, the angrier I got, the faster 
that ear bobbed. And poor Mr. Wendell 
got the blame for it.” 





Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


Thumb-nail sketches which 
will tell you just what 
you want to know about 
the latest productions 


“DISCOVERING AMERICA” 
(By Edward Knoblauch) 
Cast 


Peter Delafield Lewis Waller 
The Principessa Teodolinda Fabriani... 

Miriam Clements 
Cardinal Roveita 


George S. Brown 
(NEW YORK) 
Madge Titheradge 


Mamie Fogarty Elene Foster 


Albert Marsh 
Willie Jenkins 


ETER DELAFIELD, a young 
P New Yorker of a wealthy 
| family, has lived abroad since 
he was a little boy. Since his fath- 
er’s death, Peter has dwelt in Rome, 
. spending most of his time and much 
of his money in the collection of 
cameos and antiques. The Principessa 
Teodolinda Fabriani has become enam- 
ored of Delafield, who reciprocates 
her affection. She is on the point of 
destroying the unbroken honor of the 
women of her race by an elope- 
ment with Delafield, their marriage 
ing an impossibility because the 
Principessa already has a husband. 
Their plans are about to mature success- 
fully when George S. Brown, for years 
the confidential clerk of Delafield, Senior 
(now deceased), arrives and informs 
Peter that the business is ruined through 
the defaulting of a trusted clerk. 
A casting up of resources shows that 
if Peter can save a few thousands from 
the wreckage, he will be fortunate. The 











Principessa, who is a genuinely good 
woman in spite of her overwhelming 
temptations, offers to share her millions 
with Peter, but he insists that honor calls 
him back to America, and refuses to 
accept financial aid from a woman. He 
departs within the hour, first swearing 
on a relic of Santa Rosa—the Prin- 
cipessa’s patron saint—that as soon as 
it is possible and honorable he will come 
back and marry her. 

In New York Peter’s latent Amer- 
icanism awakens. He gets into business 
and makes it pay. The business is a 
button-sewing-machine manufactory. 
Peter’s finances—he has saved $4,000 
from the crash—have become interested 
through his sympathies. For in the 
cheap boarding-house whither he has 
gone to live on his arrival in New York, 
he meets Ruth Dix, young and lovely, 
and the orphaned daughter of an inven- 
tor who has bequeathed his child among 
other patents a machine that sews on 
buttons. She is penniless—all but $14.22 
—and about to be ousted from the 
boarding-house. Peter comes to the 
rescue. Albert March, a scheming chap, 
is about to buy the whole button 
machine for $160. But Peter takes his 
$4,000, the machine, the girl and two 
other boarders (Mamie Fogarty and 
Willie Jenkins) and within three years 
the stock company of Dix and Delafield 
is paying splendidly. 

Meanwhile the Principessa’s husband 
has died and she surprises Peter in his 
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office just after Willie has proposed to 
Mamie—and as Peter is on the verge of 
proposing to his partner, Ruth Dix. 
The Principessa is sure Peter still loves 
her and so she comes to bring him the 
glad news. He returns to Italy with the 
Principessa, leaving his tale of love for 
Ruth untold. 

Because Peter is a Protestant, his 
marriage with the Italian princess is 
delayed until Cardinal Rovetta, her 
godfather, can secure a dispensation. 
This arrives simultaneously with Ruth 
Dix at the ancestral palace of the 
Torrevecchios. The unsuspecting Prin- 
cipessa overhears an inadvertent dec- 
Jaration of love for Ruth from Peter’s 
lips. She is prevented from throwing 
herself out the tower window as did her 
famous ancestor, another Principessa 
Teodolinda, and buries her broken 
heart iri a convent. Peter and Ruth come 
back to America to the button-sewing- 
machine factory and matrimony. 


(Produced by Lewis Waller.) 


“THE GREYHOUND” 


(By Paul Armstrong and Wilson 
Mizner) 


CAST 

Louis Fellman, alias ‘‘ The Greyhound” 
Henry Kolker 

Jack Fay, alias ‘‘The Pale Face Kid” 
Jay Wilson 

J. Crawford Alexander, alias ‘‘ Whisper- 
ing Alec” Douglas J. Wood 

Kitty. Doyle, alias ‘‘Deep Sea Kitty,” 

alias Baroness Von Hilde, 
Elita Proctor Otis 
McSherry, an agent of ‘‘ The Eye” 

Thomas Coffin Cooke 

Claire Fellman, ‘‘ The Greyhound’s”’ Wife 
Alice Martin 
Henry Fenmore Watkins....Harry Cowley 
-Glad s Fairbanks 
rosby Little 
Helen Orr Daly 
William Lyons 
Ralph Remley 
Grace Valentine 
Raymond Walburn 
Dillon M. Deasy 


The Greyhound is a sea-going sharper. 
Fellman is his real name. He has three 
confréres, ‘‘ The Pale Face Kid,” or “ Jack 
Fay,” J. Crawford Alexander, or ‘‘ Whis- 
pering Alec” and Kitty Doyle or “Deep 
Sea Kitty.” United they aim to fleece 
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Mrs. Foster Allen, who with her sons 
Porter and Pervical and her daughter 
Bess is ew route for England, where her 
eldest daughter is about to wed a title. 
The four crooks have a Nemesis on the 
trip, in the shape of McSherry, a detec- 
tive, whose sweetheart Claire was stolen 
from him years ago by Fellman, in the 
days when McSherry was a gambler and 
Claire a village girl. 

A month before the Mauretania with 
the plot all aboard has sailed from New 
York, Fellman out in San Francisco, in 
his endeavor to get rid of Claire, has 
taunted her into a supposedly successful 
attempt at suicide. But Claire was not 
really dead from the effects of the 
laudanum which she had just swallowed 
when Fellman fled and McSherry came 
and found her. Instead, Claire too is 
aboard the Mauretania, and the chance 
glimpses Fellman gets of Claire’ from 
behind smokestacks in the moonlight 
goad his.tortured nerves into thinking 
there’s a ghost amidships. Through a 
poker game, in which McSherry takes a 
hand, Bob Kirk, the poor but honest 
young architect, wins money enough to 
smooth the parental objections of the 
Allens to his marriage with Bess Allen; 
moreover, thecrooks lose all their money, 
and the entering wedge for their final 
discomfiture is forced. Deep Sea Kitty 
is compelled to loose her clutch on young 
Percival Allen; a swindling check for 
$50,000 is returned to Mrs. Allen; Fell- 
man suicides by jumping overboard off 
the Irish coast; and Claire turns to 
McSherry for her ultimate sympathy— 
to the eternal wonderment of the Wat- 
kins family of Lima, Ohio, who have 
been successfully duped by the band. 


(Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper.) 


“THE MERRY COUNTESS” 
(DIE FLEDERMAUS) 


(Music by Johann Strauss. 
Gladys Unger. 


Book by 
Lyrics by 
Arthur Anderson) 


Fritzie Von Busing 
Mr. Maurice Farkoa 
Mr. Robert Feuhrer 
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Countess Rosalinda Cliquot...Jose Collins 
Dr. Berncastler....Mr. Claude Flemmin 
Count Max Cliquot 


Hochheimer 
dele 


Mr. Tom A. Shale 
Miss Yancsi Dolly 
Miss Rozsika Dolly 
Miss Mabel Burnege 
Prince Orloffsky Mr. Martin Brown 
Mattoni Mr. A. W. Baskcomb 


The Countess Rosalinda Cliquot is a 
émmendously fascinating woman whose 
Leauty is appreciated by everybody but 
acc husband, Count Max Cliquot. Espe- 
cially do the Countess’ charms appeal 
fo her husband’s bom camarade Dr. 
Berncastler, and to her own Hungarian 
cousin Gabor Szabo. The Count is 
sentenced to two weeks in jail for speed- 
ing his automobile. The Countess, 
repulsing the physician’s advances, 
wagers with Dr. Berncastler that her 
husband will pass his last night of 
liberty with her. The Doctor persuades 
the Count to accompany him to Prince 
Orloffsky’s ball in honor of the Royal 
ballet, hoping to use this desertion on 
the part of her husband as a means to 
gain the entrée to the Countess’ heart by 
way of consolation. But the Countess 
has other plans. Piqued at her hus- 
band’s conduct, Rosalinda summons her 
Hungarian cousin Gabor Szabo from the 
garden where he waits, and bids him 
share with her the supper she had 
planned for the derelict Count. 

Arrayed in the Count’s dressing 
gown, Gabor is mistaken by the 
Governor of the New Age prison, Herr 
Hochheimer, for Count Cliquot, and is 
hurried off to jail. The Countess 
Rosalinda, again deserted for the even- 
ing, arrays herself in her finest, and en 
masque proceeds to Prince Orlofisky’s 
dance. There she persuades the Prince 
to permit her to remain masked during 
the evening, and to her glee discovers 
not only her husband but also her maid 
Ilka and even Hochheimer himself 
making merry at the revel. The 
Countess fascinates the company, her 
husband most of all, and disappears just 
as the police raid the ball, carrying off to 
the New Age prison the entire assem- 
blage, including Hochheimer and the 
Prince. The raid is made at the 
Countess’ instigation—the boon she 
has been granted for having made the 


solemn Prince laugh joyously. In the 
New Age prison, the home comforts 
surpass those of a millionaire’s hotel. 
After a night in its confines, where 
Mattoni, the new warder, is kept in 
continual hot water, the tangle is set 
straight. The Count is torn by jealousy 
of his wife and Gabor, and is docile, 
repentant, and thoroughly subdued 
when he learns that Rosalinda was his 
enchantress of the previous evening. 
Hochheimer weds Minna, the premiére 
danseuse, and Prince Orlofisky consoles 
himself with Ilka, the parlor maid. 
(Produced by the Messrs Shubert.) 


“LITTLE MISS BROWN” 
(By Philip Bartholomae) 


CHARACTERS 
Ned A. Sparks 
Rae Bowden 
Terese Deagle 
Charles Stanley 
Richard Taber 


Telephone Girl 
Eulalia Burke 


Philip Dennison 
Miss Wi Ellen Mortimer 
Little Miss Brown Madge Kennedy 
Maid Mattie Ferguson 
William Morris 

Mrs. Richard Dennison 
r Thorne 
Joseph Clews George Pauncefort 
Robert Mason John Bowers 


“Little Miss Brown”? is the tale of a 
girl who wouldn’t talk when she should 
have done so. Arriving late at night in 
a strange town where her fiancé, Joseph 
Clews, failed to meet her because of a 
mistake in her telegram to him, with 
her handbag and ready money stolen, 
the beautiful and dashing young lady 
finds that no hotel will take her in 
because the hour is late and she has 
neither cash nor escort. The telephone 
girl at the Hotel Wendel, sympathizing 
with Little Miss Brown because of the 
day clerk’s cruelty, suggests that 
Little Miss Brown wait until the night 
clerk comes on and then say that she 
“is married and expecting her hus- 
band.” Little Miss Brown takes the 
hint and acts upon it. 

Now, Mrs. Richard Dennison is ~ 
expected at the Hotel Wendel to meet 
her husband that same evening. When 
Miss Brown starts in with her recital, 
the night clerk calls her “‘Mrs. Denni- 
son’ and sends her up to the suite of 
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two bedrooms. and bath which Mr. 
Dennison has reserved by wire that 
same day. Mr. Dennison’s aunt and 
uncle, Eulalia Burke and Mr. Burke, 
are also at the Hotel Wendel, whither 
they have come to give to their nephew, 
“because he is happily and respectably 
married,’’ several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds. Mr. Dennison’s 
cousin Philip is in the hotel too. 
Philip falls in love with pretty Miss 
Wendel—whose father owns the hotel 
and who hasn’t any mother. Mrs. 
Burke discovers she has left the bonds 
at home: She proceeds to return to get 
them. Mr. Burke, who sees his first 
chance for a night off in his twenty 
years of matrimony, proceeds to take it. 

Meanwhile Little Miss Brown is 
making history for the Dennisons. She 
has the maid Nora sent up to stay with 
her. Nora unpacks the real Mrs. 
Dennison’s luggage and mixes that 
lady’s strictly tailored lingerie up very 
sadly with Little Miss Brown’s fluffy 
ruffies.. Also Nora spatters the Den- 


nison luggage liberally with perfume 
which the real and absent Mrs. Den- 
nison, being the ‘‘old-fashioned kind,” 


despises. Little Miss Brown goes to 
sleep in the south bedroom. Nora goes 
to sleep on the couch in the sitting room. 

Midnight brings Mr. Dennison. Nora 
tells him Mrs. Dennison is asleep and 
doesn’t want to be disturbed. Mr. 
Dennison retires to the north bedroom. 
Nora departs. Morning brings the 
genuine Mrs. Dennison—with an avid 
thirst for explanations when she dis- 
covers Little Miss Brown in the south 
bedroom, Little Miss Brown’s lingerie 
in her trunk and the detested perfume 
all around. In vain does Mr. Dennison 
essay his explanations. 

Mrs. Dennison sends for a lawyer— 
who happens to be none other than Miss 
Brown’s fiancé, Mr. Clews. He is as 
umreasonable as Mrs. Dennison in his 
perspective. Little Miss Brown stands 
disgraced and believed in only by 
Robert Mason, an old schoolmate whom 
she had encountered on the train the 
day previously and whom she instructs 
Mr. Dennison to:secure for his lawyer. 
Immediate action is delayed by Mrs. 
Dennison until after the bonds are 


delivered. The rich uncle, Mr. Burke, 


discovers Little Mis$ Brown in his 
nephew’s suite and takes her for his 
niece-in-law. To save trouble Mr. Den- 
nison-introduces his now irate wife to 
the Burkes as his mother-in-law. Expo- 
sure comes when the day clerk has 
Little Miss Brown arrested for a robbery 
which Nora ultimately confesses to— 
after Little Miss Brown has refused to 
jump out of a fifth story window at 
Richard Dennison’s behest. 

Threats of informing Mrs. Burke of 
her husband’s escapade of the night 
before silence the rich old uncle and 
save the bonds for Richard Dennison. 
The truth is out at last; Little Miss 
Brown breaks troth with Clews because 
he has failed to trust her, and affiances 
herself to Robert Mason, just as her 
father arrives to take his daughter 
home. 

(Produced by William A. Brady and 
Philip Bartholomae, Inc.) 


“JUST LIKE JOHN” 


(By George BroadHurst and Mark 
Swan) 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Cornelia Dawley 
Patty Emerson 
Dora Endicott 
Montague Baxter 
Harry Kenyon Wallace Worsley 
John Endicott Walter Jones 
Marime La Guerra Helen Robertson 
Prince Vladimir Viaskowski 


Florine Arnold 
Lola May 
Helene Lackaye 
Wilfred Clarke 


The Federal Secret Service, a trusting 
wife who does not know what her 
husband’s business is, a three-times 
widow who knows all about husbands 
and their defections, a beautiful lady 
Nihilist, and a Russian Prince whom 


she would destroy—all these are im-' 


plicated in “Just Like John.” As 
Richard Tempest, disguised with spec- 
tacles and rumpled hair, John Endicott, 
U. S. Secret Service agent, has made 
desperate love to Marime La Guerra, 
the Nihilist, in the effort to learn her 
plot against Prince Vladimir Vlaskowski. 
The publication in a New York paper 
of an affectionately-posed picture of 
Endicott (under the name of Tempest) 
and Marime La Guerra—and the simul- 


es 
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taneous a of Marime at the 
summer hotel where Mrs. Endicott, her 
sister Patty Emerson, and Mrs. Dawley, 
the wise widow, all are staying—pre- 
cipitates heavy grief for Endicott. 
Kenyon, Patty’s favored suitor, whom 
Mrs. Endicott frowns upon, is taken 
into Endicott’s confidence and does his 
best to help the Secret Service man out 
of the scrape, while Montague Baxter, 
who suspects John and loves Patty, 
does his best to help the trouble along. 
Mrs. Endicott is bitterly angry with 
this “Richard Tempest, who looks just 
like John.” In the end, however, 
Vlaskowski is rescued from an untimely 
bomb to make love to Marime; the late 
Mr. Dawley reappears as the arresting 
officer; John Endicott tells his wife 
what he does for a living; and everybody 
pairs off happily. 

(Produced by William A. Brady and 
George Broadhurst, Inc.) 


“THE NE’ER-DO-WELL” 


(Dramatized by Charles Klein, from 
the novel of Rex Beach) 


Kirk Anthony Hale Hamilton 
Darwin K. Anthony. .DeWitt C. Jennings 
James Weeks, U.S. Consul 


Robert Fischer 
Stephen Cortlandt Orlando Daly 
Ramon Alfarez Harlam 
3 egerreis 
George Staley 


Franklyn Searight 
Henry Jones 
Katharine Kaelred 
Beatrice Noyes 


Edith Cortlandt 

Stella Weeks 

Kirk Anthony, whose father Darwin 
K. Anthony has quarreled with him 
because Kirk’s ambition at college has 
seemed to be the spending of the 
Anthony millions, is -shanghaied on 
Thanksgiving eve in a New York ten- 
derloin café by Jefferson Locke, and 
shipped to Panama. While aboard 
the Sania Marta, young Anthony, who 
is penniless, makes two friends—one a 
Barbadoes negro stowaway, Allan, and 
the other Edith Cortlandt, the young 
and beautiful wife of Stephen Cortlandt, 
a jealous, half-sick inebriate. Edith’s 
interest in Kirk is at first very motherly, 
although it arouses the jealousy of 


Ramon Alfarez (oon: ob the presidegas a 
Panama), who is desperately in love 
with Mrs. Cortlandt. 

Nobody aboard has any faith in 
Kirk. Unknown to the young chap, Mrs. 
Cortlandt gives the purser a check for 
Kirk’s expenses. The purser tells of this 
to Alfarez, who later spreads the report 
on the Isthmus. Kirk arrives in Pan- 
ama, is put up by James Weeks, the - 
U.S. Consul, and promptly cables home 
for funds. His father as promptly cables 
back a disinheritance. Weeks turns 
Kirk out of doors, to the despair of the 
little fifteen-year-old daughter of the 
Weeks home, Stella Weeks, who has 
fallen desperately and absurdly in love 
with Kirk. 

At Mrs. Cortlandt’s instigation, Kirk 
goes to work for the first time in his life 
as a-conductor on the Isthmian rail- 
road. He thinks his position due to Cort- 
landt’s influence. Cortlandt invites Kirk 
to be the guest of honor at a little 
dinner party. 

Kirk, out of gratitude, unsuspectingly 
presents his host with a ring. Cortlandt, 
half-drunk, rises and with insults pre- 
sents his wife to Kirk Anthony with the 
toast, ‘‘Always together.” The guests 
leave in confusion. Kirk tries to get at 
Cortlandt, who has been egged on by 
Alfarez, whom Kirk has thrashed 
soundly for his gossip about Mrs. Cort- 
landt. The men restrain young Anthony 
from violence. 

Immediately the guests are gone, 
Edith Cortlandt convinces her husband 
that her relations with Anthony have 
been innocent. Cortlandt, sobered now 
and overcome by shame, kills himself. 
Allan is the only witness to the tragedy. 
Alfarez buys up the witnesses and the 
judge and jury and proceeds to ad- 
minister native justice to Kirk, who is 
rescued by his father, Darwin K. 
Anthony, through the exercise of high- 
handed American buccaneering. An- 
thony pére also rescues Mrs. Cortlandt 
from the social ostracism of the Isthmus 
that has fallen upon her, by carrying her 
back to the states in the Anthony yacht 
and placing the parental blessing on her 
betrothal to Kirk. 

(Produced by the Authors’ Producing 


Company.) 
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“THE MASTER OF THE 
HOUSE” 


(By Edgar James) 


AST 
Malcom Williams 


i, i ..Mary Servoss 
Alsion, attorney. .......Forrest Robinson 
Barbara, con SEES and cook 
Helen Reimer 
Eva Randolph 
* Bettina, her daughter Florence Reed 
Theodore Sevigne 


Frederick Hoffman finds himself not 
the Master of the House, but a puppet in 
a flat, when he forsakes the rigid moral 
law and divorces his gray-haired though 
ailing wife, to marry the designing but 
beautiful young servant who has 
wormed her way into his lower nature. 
Hoffman, who is a phlegmatic manu- 
facturer in an inland town,. insists, 
against the advice of his attorney, 
Alston, upon a separation from his wife 
Anna that he may wed with Bettina the 
‘maid. Alston’s arguments for the pres- 
-ervation of the home for the sake of 
the two grown children, Harry and 
Beatrice Hoffman, avail nothing. Freder- 
ick’s action is precipitate upon his dis- 
covery that Anna has discharged Bet- 
tina to protect young Harry Hoffman 
_ from the enchantress’ wiles. Anna saves 

ason to ose a husband. Bettina, learn- 
ing that Harry will be disinherited if he 
‘Marries her, turns her attention to 
Hoffman senior, beseeches his protec- 
tion, and gets it. 

Safely married, Hoffman is liber- 
ally bled in the bank-account by 
Bettina, for the benefit of her relatives 
and of her lovers. Favored among the 
latter is Theodore Sevigne, a musician. 
When Hoffman calls a halt on Bettina’s 
extravagances that he may properly 
set Harry up in business on the eve of 
the boy’s, marriage, Bettina turns upon 
her aged spouse and confesses that she 

never loved him, and that she 
married him only for his money. Hoff- 
tan turns her out of doors. 

Two years later, after liberal settle- 
ments and a divorce have been given 
Bettina—through the efforts of Alston, 
_ who has never lessened his zeal in 
- attempting to bring about a reconcilia- 


tion—Hoffman returns from a sani- 
tarium to his wife Anna and their 
children, a broken-down but a repentant 
man. 

(Produced under the direction of 
Julius Steger, by the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“THE MODEL” 
(By Augustus Thomas) 


CAST 
Clarence Van Amberg... .Reginald Mason 
Louise, a model Gail Kane 
Mrs. L Alice Gale 
Duncan Coverly, an artist 
Frederick Perry 
Otto Dykman, a reporter... Joseph Tuohy 
Emile Bergeret, a novelist 
William Courtleigh 

Adele Witherspoon. ...Catharine Calhoun 

Mr. Witherspoon John Findlay 

Eggleston Witherspoon, his son 

George Clarke 

Celeste Bergeret Viola Flugrath 

Madame Bergeret Ffolliott Paget 

Lange, a workman... .Frank McCormack 

Duncan Coverly, an artist, loves his 
model, Louise Lange. Coverly is engaged 
to Adele Witherspoon, the daughter of 
Mr. Witherspoon, a wealthy patron. 
Adele’s vanities bind her to Coverly 
because of his growing fame, though her 
heart is her cousin’s—Clarence Van Am- 
berg’s. Van Amberg has proposed to 
Adele, but Mr. Witherspoon has refused 
because of the degree of consanguinity. 
Emile Bergeret, celebrated French nov- 
elist, his wife and their young daughter 
Celeste, have come to America to seek 
Bergeret’s long lost daughter by his 
first wife. Bergeret is much older than 
Coverly, but was a friend of the younger 
man in the latter’s student days in 
Paris. Bergeret is seeking also a com- 
panion for Celeste. 

Coverly, who finds himself alarmed 
at his feeling for Louise,—whose parents, 
poor working people, think she is 
studying art and do not know she is 
posing for the nude in Coverly’s studio, 
—sends Louise to the Bergerets as a 
governess. Coverly’s painting, ‘ Twi- 
light,” has been purchased for the 
Witherspoon galleries, but Mr. Wither- 
spoon is shocked at its unclothedness 
and, to the surprise of little Celeste, who 
has been nurtured on high art, veils it 
from his young son Eggleston. The 
Bergerets and Louise are visiting at the 





















Witherspoons. When the elder Wither- 
spoon is informed by Van Amberg that 
Louise has posed for the painting, 
Madam Bergeret, out of regard for her 
hosts’ wishes, dismisses Louise. Ber- 
geret, fearful lest Coverly should form 
a mésalliance, proposes, unknown to 
Coverly, a grisette arrangement between 
Louise and Coverly. Louise repudiates 
the insult and the artist scores his 
friend. 

The Langes discover that Louise has 
been posing for Coverly and their wrath 
and grief are extreme. Convinced that 
the relations between the two have 
been perfectly innocent, they are 
mollified when Coverly announces that 
he and Louise are to be married that 
very day. They are equally horrified, 
however, when Bergeret harks back to 
the triangular arrangement of marriage 
for Coverly with a woman who can help 
him socially, but a separate ménage 
for the woman he really loves. The 
unexpected arrival of Otto Dykman, 
the reporter who has been aiding in the 
search for Bergeret’s missing daughetr, 
with the announcement that Louise 
Lange is Bergeret’s long-lost child and 
that the Langes are but her foster par- 
ents, strikes horror to Bergeret’s soul 
and he repudiates his own doctrines. 
Louise greets her new-found father 
affectionately, but loyally declares that 
her foster-parents shall hold a large 
share of her heart and that her home 
and Coverly’s shall be theirs whenever 
the Langes choose to call it so. Adele 
meanwhile has persuaded her father to 
consent to her marriage with Van 
Amberg. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“READY MONEY” 
(By James Montgomery) 


CAST 
Stephen Baird, owner of the ‘‘ Skyrocket" 
MOE ee aa: William Courtenay 

William Stewart, of ‘‘The Garden Es- 

ide cape Norman Tharp 
Sidney Rosenbaum, of ‘‘The Equality 

Insurance’’ Co.......... Leo Donnelly 
Sam Welch, a millionaire’s son 

Cele city iach cock sg 8 4te pe Henry Miller, Jr. 
Sumner Holbrook, a broker 

bei ie tig Meme Ks Fs George Loane Tucker 
James E. Morgan, owner of the ‘‘ Safety” 

WR 556i 2S ibe eae vs Scott Cooper 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 


Hon. James H. Tyler, a retired business 


MAM ea ue rede ce James Bradbury 
Jackson Ives, an international character : 
ON eee, MERE LR ORS h Kilgour » 

Captain West, U. S. acrot Sentient 
Kee ORE Lhe ks San Gk ea Ben Johnson 
Grace Tees. ces . Margaret Greene 
TEE FRC ie roe haan ay Wallace 
Mrs. James H. Tyler........ Ida Darling 


Stephen Baird owns the “Skyrocket” 
mine, a valuable but unlisted and 
undeveloped mining property next to 
the famous “Safety” mine, whose 
possessor, James E. Morgan, a hardened 
old financier, is scheming to secure the 
“Skyrocket” forasong. With this idea 
in mind, twelve months previously, 
Morgan has loaned Baird $20,000. 
New Year’s Eve finds Baird discon- 
solate because Morgan’s note will be 
due the morning of January 2nd, and 
Morgan refuses extension and threatens 
foreclosure. Baird is down to his last 
quarter. 

For weeks Baird has been the welcome 
but impecunious guest of his classmate 
Sam Welch, and an object of ill-con- 
cealed pity from his other chums, 
William Stewart, Sidney Rosenbaum 
and Sumner Holbrook. While “the 
boys”? feast at Welch’s New Year’s 
Eve revel, below stairs Baird sits in 
Welch’s library, cut to the quick because 
of the reproaches of his fiancée Grace 
Tyler, whose father James H. Tyler, a 
retired business man, and his complacent 
wife, are out of all patience with Baird’s 
non-success. Baird’s emotions. have 
touched bottom when Jackson Ives, an 
artistic and clever counterfeiter, inter- 
nationally known, calls and hands Baird 
a roll of currency amounting to $20,000. 
Ives, for the first time in his acquaint- 
ance .with Baird, reveals his true 
occupation, and informing Baird that 
the money is counterfeit, adds that the 
money needn’t be passed but simply 
shown among Baird’s acquaintances for 
him to get the good of it. While Baird 
hesitates, Ives slips out. Before Baird 
can conceal the money his friends rush 
in, and remembering that Morgan has 
just been visiting Baird, imagine that 
Morgan has purchased thousands of 
shares of stock in ‘‘Skyrocket.” 

Baird’s denials go for naught but a 
supposed commercial shrewdness, and 
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what Ives foretold comes to pass. The 
coterie at the party grow frantic in their 
efforts to purchase stock, and even the 
Tylers, Senior, wax affable. Baird is 
nonplused but all his explanations are 
stopped. He has $20,000 in bills and his 
friends will have it that the mine is a 
success. Next morning they are wiring 
the success of ‘Skyrocket ”’ to friends in 
all sections of the country, and orders 
_ “Skyrocket”? stock come thick and 
ast. 
. In the midst of the hullabaloo, Cap- 
tain West of the U. S. Secret Service 
appears and arrests both Ives and Baird. 
The counterfeit money is so perfect 
that it deceives even the experts, and 
Ives and Baird are both freed. Baird’s 
- Scruples, which have been protesting 
all along, though he actually is innocent 
of any deceit, will not permit him to use 
his friends’ real money and checks, but 
Ives forces Baird into bluffing and high 
finance methods. By dint of clever 
telegraphing to Mike Beardon, Baird’s 
retainer on the “Skyrocket,” and clever 
kiting of checks and cash eked out 
by an unintentional loan of $500 from 
Morgan, the day is saved. For Bear- 
don, reassured by Ives’ wires, rushes 
work on the claim, and strikes a rich 
vein. The worth of the “Skyrocket” is 
thus proved; Baird’s scruples are con- 
scientiously overcome; his stock is sold; 
and the Morgan note paid in due time. 
(Produced by H. H. Frazee.) 


“THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND” 
(By Alfred Sutro) 


CHARACTERS 
Thomas Pelling = Drew 
Clarence Woodhouse Hubert Druce 
Sophie Pelling Nina Sevening 
Dulcie Elstead......... Margaret Watson 
Alice John 
Mary Boland 
Thomas Pelling returns home from a 
lengthy business trip, bringing his wife 
a set of Russian sables and expecting a 
conjugal caress on the threshold of his 
home. Sophie Pelling, his wife, greets 
him coldly and informs him that she 
has become a convert to the new 
' doctrines of what a woman’s life must be 
and that hereafter she will no longer 
be a mere doll for him to dress. Installed 


Agatha Margel 
Kalleia 


in the home are Clarence Woodhouse, 
head of “The Cause,” whom Sophie is 
calling ‘Master,’ and Dulcie Elstead 
his disciple, a classmate of Pelling’s 
practical sister Agatha Margel—who is 
all aghast at the work that has been 
wrought in her brother’s heretofore 
peaceful home. Dulcie has been feeding 
Sophie on Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s House,” and 
despite Pelling’s assertion that he is 
sure it “‘must be a very bad play and 
wont have a very long run,” the prop- 
aganda has fast hold of Sophie. 

In despair Pelling seeks advice from 
his sister. Agatha counsels the fighting 
of “fire with fire.”’ Pelling’s prettiest 
stenographer has just ‘‘got the sack”’ 
and has gone to Agatha to beg for rein- 
statement. The girl’s name is Elizabeth 
Green, but she is a devotee of Greek 
art and the beautiful, and insists upon 
being called ‘ Kalleia.” On Agatha’s 
counsel and over the objections of 
Dulcie and Sophie, Kalleia is installed 
in the Pelling home. Pelling even gives 
her the sables brought for Sophie. 
Pelling pretends to be a convert to the 
cause and insists that he has Kalleia 
there to persuade her from her fem- 
ininity. But Sophie discerns the scheme 
and it almost falls through completely. 

To Agatha’s alarm, Pelling begins to 
become genuinely interested in Kalleia, 
and just when it looks as if general ship- 
wreck were to be the result of it all, 
thanks to an indiscreet kiss Pelling has 
bestowed on Kalleia, the sky clears. 

For Pelling gives Kalleia double the 
payment he had promised her if she 
would help him win back his wife, and 
she immediately sets off on her longed- 
for trip to Athens. But out of her 
innocence, or her wisdom, or both, 
Kalleia insists on taking to Athens with 
her none other than “‘the Master,” fat - 
and old and ugly though he be. So 
Woodhouse slips away with Kalleia, 
while Dulcie and Sophie labor in a 
committee meeting above stairs. As a 
result, a repentant Sophie deserts ‘‘ The 
Cause’? and goes meekly back to her 
husband’s arms, while Dulcie, deserted 
even by her leader, stanch to her 
principles, slips away in silence, uncon- 
quered and unafraid. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 
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By CLARA LIPMAN MANN and 


SAMUEL SHIPMAN 


Novelized, with the per- 
mission of the authors and 


of the producers, Messrs. 


JOMANCE had been playing its 
| R erratic game in Mrs. Muhren’s 
| boarding-house. Doctor Top- 


fer, a quaint little German, had in vain 
wooed Florence Elwood, a young so- 
ciety reporter on an evening paper. For 
Florence in her turn was languishing 
unnoticed by Herbert Duncan, a hand- 
some and cultivated young ne’er-do-well 
who was himself enamored of the belle 
of the boarding house, Letty Lawton. 
Letty was.a pretty little music teach- 
er, and she was by no means insensible 
of Duncan’s attractions, but his chronic 
indolence and consequent impecunious- 
mess made her distrust him. She had, 
moreover, another ardent admirer in 
the person of Charlie Sample, a dis- 
tinctly “rising” young business man, 
who was the proprietor of sundry 
“nickel” stores and of a real live bank 
account, And Sample was a good fel- 
low—crude, illiterate, and gauche, it is 
true, but honest, kind-hearted, and in 
his way clever. He gave to his business 
a keen-witted attention; paid his moth- 
er—who lived with him at Mrs. Muh- 
ren’s—a most affectionate devotion; 
and Letty he worshiped with a whole- 
hearted adoration. Thus it came about 
that when the time arrived for Letty to 
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make her final choice, the honor fell to 
Sample rather than to Duncan—even 
though the latter at the last moment 
tried to reform, and accepted a posi- 
tion in Sample’s employ. Yet Letty was 
by no means able to forget Herbert 
TMM. Oa 


Letty and Sample were married. 

For the first six months Letty was 
happy, spending Charlie’s money. For 
that length of time Charlie’s mother 
was happy because Charlie was happy. 
At the end of a year, when there were 
no “little Charlies” to wear the dozens 
of socks and shirts that Mrs. Sam- 
ple, Sr., had for so long busied her 
gnarled fingers in fashioning, the old 
lady began to open her shrewd, faded 
eyes and glance more keenly about her. 
And what she saw she kept to herself, 
but the perspective did not make her 
loyal old heart joyous. She merely 
prayed for a deferring of the end. 

Charlie’s mother had noted with a 
woman’s intuition how sorely Charlie 
Sample, her son, her beloved son, 


preyed upon the susceptibilities of his ~ 


wife. For, like many women newly 
vated to the control of a check-book, 
Letty Sample developed fads and man- 
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_ Metisms of the most Simon-pure affec- 
_ tation. Charlie’s “Thirteen Sample 
Stores” had spread out to twenty-six. 
Herbert Duncan was the trusted, never- 
checked-up General Manager of the en- 
tire system. He had carte blanche in the 
stores, and carte blanche in the house. 
He was at the house too much, Mrs. 
Sample, Senior, thought, but the poor 
old soul kept her thoughts discreetly 
behind her teeth. Mrs. Muhren had 
been thrown into the discard by Letty 
since their removal into the new Fifth 
Avenue mansion. Letty would have cast 
Florence and Topfer there, too, but she 
found that even wealth cannot dispel 
loneliness. She had to have some com- 
panions, and Fifth Avenue—that por- 
tion of it, at least, that is worth while— 
does not display the same appetite for 
the nouveau riche that cats do for 
cream. Anyway, Letty reflected, they 
were cultured—perhaps Forsythe, a 
would-be novelist, who was one of the 
old coterie at Mrs. Muhren’s, was a 
real genius—there was no telling! And 
so Letty dreamed of a salon, as many 
vain women do. 

One blustery autumn evening a year 
and a half after the marriage of Char- 
lie and Letty, a watcher in front of the 
Sample home might have noticed a 
homely old woman with flushed cheeks 
and hunted eyes standing with her face 
against one of the front windows, anx- 
iously scanning each passenger who al- 
lighted from the passing street cars. 

When at length a frumpy, over- 
dressed woman plainly of the sphere 
which Mrs. Charles Sample commonly 
classified as “plebeian,” alighted, the old 
lady clapped her hands with delight and 
rushed away from the window. 

Five minutes later the overdressed 
woman, who was the same red-cheeked 
Mrs. Kate Muhren that had made the 
match ‘between Letty Lawton and 
Charles Sample, was tightly clasped in 
the embrace of Charlie Sample’s 
mother. 

“Oh, Mrs. Muhren, Mrs. Muhren,” 
sobbed Mrs. Sample, “I just -couldn’t 
wait till you come. There’s so many 
things bothering me, and I aint got no- 
body to tell it to. Charlie aint home.” 

“Bless your heart,” consoled Mrs. 
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Muhren, her keen eye noting with sat- 
isfaction the luxury of the room around 
her, “I couldn’t get here before. Too 
many new boarders.” 

“Just look around,” urged Mrs. Sam- 
ple in an admonitory whisper. She was 
afraid of Henry the butler, more than 
she was afraid of Alice the maid. One 
overpowered her, and the other wanted 
to dress her up all the time. 

“Gee, aint this elegant,” admired 
Mrs. Muhren. “Charlie’s other house 
was mighty grand, but this—why, I’ll 
bet that Mrs, Vanderbilt aint got no 
better one.” 

“Yes, Charlie’s makin’ lots of money, 
but—Letty’s spending it,” confided 
Charlie’s mother. “She’s giving another 
one of them swell affairs to-night. You 
ought to see the fancy things they’re 
cooking, but they aint for healthy peo- 
ple like us.” 

“Letty’s never asked me once to eat 
a bite in her house—and me making the 
match!” remarked Mrs. Muhren. 

“She aint got no use for nobody but 
Herbert,” wailed Mrs. Sample. “And 
it don’t look right to me. And I tell you 
it aint right. Oh, the things what’s hap- 
pening here. It aint no home. It’s one 
of them academies with professors, all 
kinds of them, some with long beards, 
some with long hair, and some with no 
hair at all, and all kinds of high 
tones.” 

“Oh, I know them,” returned Mrs. 
Muhren, “They don’t pay no board; 
when they want a room I make them 
pay it in advance.” 

“Letty gives them free board,” said 
Letty’s mother-in-law grimly. “They’re 
always eating here and eating the fin- 
est. My Charlie’s a fool, but he loves 
Letty; he loves her just like his father 
loved me. But I can’t stand this. Yes, 
it’s grand enough, but it don’t agree 
with me. I don’t want to be a Vander- 
bilt and go round all day in a black silk 
dress. I want to be in the kitchen, and 
Letty wont let me, and it makes me 
miserable, like one of them dummies in 
front of a store. This aint no place for 
me, and I’m going home with you.” 

What Mrs. Muhren might have said — 
stopped forever betweer: her lips—so 
paralyzed into silence for the time being 















was she by the unexpected apparition 
of a very different Letty from the one 
who had paid part of her board in music 
lessons. This Letty was better corseted, 
better groomed—even if with more ar- 
tificiality than the Letty of those days. 
She shimmered now in the softest of 
pale silks and rare laces, and was all 
ablaze with diamonds. Mrs. Muhren 
drew a long breath, and to Letty’s curt, 
formal greeting called out jovially : 

“Hullo Letty! Gee, when you were 
giving piano lessons for fifty cents a 
lesson, you didn’t use to dream of a 
house like this. My, but you’ve got an 
elegant house. Didn’t I tell you to mar- 
ty Charlie and let that lazy Herbert go 
by. And here it’s two years now, since 
that night, and you aint once paid your 
old missus a visit.” 

“T never get any time—I’m so busy,” 
protested Letty. 

“Aint it funny people always get 
busy when they get rich,” said Mrs. 
Muhren. 

Letty turned her attention to Mrs. 
Sample. 

“Why, Mother, you didn’t dress as I 
wished you to.” 

“JT don’t like so much style,” objected 
Mrs. Sample. 

“But it’s more for the occasion, and 
the people who are coming do care and 
we must please them, Mother,” argued 
Letty. 

“Do them high-toned people order 
how you should dress when you're 
giving them a fine meal for nothing,” 
Mr. Muhren queried. 

“It’s good form,” pleaded Letty, and 
entered into one of her inevitable argu- 
ments with Mrs, Sample, who wished to 
wander uncorseted and wrappercd on 
all occasions save those of church- 
going. 

In the end, Letty won, and the two 
elder women, closely followed by Alice 
the maid, went upstairs arm in arm. 

“Mr. Herbert Duncan,” announced 
the butler pompously. 

“Why, Herbert,” cried Letty, “I 
didn’t expect you so early.” 

“But this is your birthday, Letty,” 
explained Herbert, who had grown 
handsomer, but gray-haired, in the two 
years since Letty had announced her 
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intention of marrying Charlie, “and so 
I thought I’d make a holiday of it.” 

“That was a beautiful La Valliére 
you sent me, Herbert,” said Letty. “But, 
Herbert, you mustn’t be so extrava- 
gant; you must save your money.” 

“The amount of money I need I can’t 
get by saving,” protested Herbert. 
“Yes, Charlie is liberal enough with 
me, but I want money and money.” 

“Why 2”? 

“For a woman, of course—so I can 
enjoy her love,” said Herbert. “She fas 
been accustomed to the fine things in 
life and has them now, and I should 
never wish to deprive her of them.” 

“What about Florence,” parried Let- 
ty. “You know she loves you so dearly.” 

“There is only one woman in the 
world for me,” said Herbert meaning- 
ly, “and she is not Florence.” 

“Florence has been waiting for you,” 
Letty admonished. 

“What right has she to wait for me?” 
asked Herbert angrily. “I wish you'd 
tell her not to do it.” 

“I wont, for I think she is just the 
girl for you,” said Letty. . 

“Then I'll tell her myself,” said Her- 
bert. Then he changed the subject. “I 
suppose You've made all the prepara- 
tions for to-night? Yes? And Charlie 
out of town. In all frankness, Letty, 
aren’t you glad he’s absent?” 

“T don’t know,” stammered Letty. 

“You know you are,” persisted Her- 
bert. “You know he doesn’t fit in. No, 
don’t tell me to keep still. Instead, tell 
me why you fix the dates of all similar 
occasions—in fa-: for all your func- 
tions—for the times when he is out on 
the road.” 

“Please, Herbert,” pleaded Charlie’s 
wife, “please don’t ask me!” 

“Tl tell you, then,” persisted Her- 
bert. “It’s because you don’t want him © 
around.” 

“No,” denied Letty. “But it is be- 
cause I can’t have him around. He will 
not learn.” 

“Once you told me, Letty, do you Te- 
member,” ‘probed Herbert, “that I was 
a failure. Now I tell you that you're a 
failure.” 

“And ‘you take particular pains to tell 
me this.on my birthday,” sobbed Letty, 
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reduced to tears by the plain truth. 
. “And you came to celebrate my wretch- 
edness!” 
_ “Oh, ho,” smiled Herbert, “then you 
- @re wretched.” 

“No, I’m not wretched,” disputed 
Letty, vexed that Herbert had trapped 
her. “I have everything I want! A beau- 
tiful home, and I am surrounded by the 
best of men and women.” 

“You have everything you want— 
yes—but haven’t love,” accused Her- 
bert. 

“T have Charlie’s love,” said Letty. 

“Yes; but he hasn’t yours, and that 
makes alli the difference in the world,” 
taunted Herbert, with a look in his eyes 
that frightened yet pleased the beauti- 
ful woman before him. 

“He has,” Letty defended. 

“Oh, no,” smiled Herbert. “A woman 
who loves her husband wouldn’t cele- 
brate her birthday and house-warming 
when her husband was out of town 
Ofganizing nickel stores—and feel hap- 
py that he isn’t here.” 

“You’re wrong,” came feebly from 
Létty. 

“A woman who has your tastes, and 
your refinement,” proceeded Herbert 
calmly, “your education, cannot love a 
man—and I admit you are trying hard 
—who has nothing to recommend him 
but fifty nickel stores.” 

“Charlie is a big man, a good man,” 
replied Charlie’s wife. “And, Herbert, I 
will raise him to my level.” 

“You can’t,” remarked Herbert. 
“You can’t elevate him. You’ve tried 
hard, I'll admit. But the job can’t be 
done. You are not the first to try nor the 
last to fail. Why, here’s Florence!” 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” said Letty 
quietly to Florence’s exuberant greet- 
ing. The little reporter was furbished in 
her best. She had been glad to get a 
night off from the duties of hack so- 
Ciety reporter, by promise of a sensa- 
tional news story of the elegant new 
home of the Samples, thrown open that 
evening for the first time. While the 
craft behind city desks branded Letty 
as a “climber,” she made good copy for 
their columns. 

“T wouldn’t miss this occasion,” an- 

swered Florence, blushing at the chill 


of Herbert’s reception. “This is busi- 
ness and pleasure combined.” 

“Well, but Florence,” begged Letty, 
“you'll write up this affair nicely—not 
like the last, wont you?” 

“Wait and you'll see,” promised 
Florence, with a gay disregard of the 
man behind the editor’s desk. 

“Yes,” insisted Letty, with recollec- 
tions of past “write-ups” by Florence, 
“but don’t give too much space to the 
dresses; give more to my coterie of 
brilliant geniuses and shining society 
lights.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” enthused Flor- 
ence, gazing significantly at the re- 
splendent frock she wore, a gift of Let- 
ty’s, “I’ll mention all that are to be 
here, and all we should have liked to be 
here.” 

“Oh, you’re a dear!” gurgled Letty, 
kissing her enthusiastically. 

“Tt is impossible, Madam,” remarked 
the maid at Letty’s side. “I can’t do 
anything with Mrs. Sample. After I had 
her all dressed, she made Mrs. Muhren 
help her-put on the other clothes.” 

Letty frowned. It was impossible to 
keep Mrs. Sample out of the picture, or 
coax her to fit into it, even as a fitting 
background. So Mrs. Sample’s daugh- 
ter-in-law excused herself and went up- 
stairs to persuade her husband’s mother 
into proper apparel. 

Herbert looked after in vexation. 
“Oh damn,” he said, and lighted a 
cigarette. 


II 


Charlie Sample, blustering and blow- 
ing like a ten-year-old school boy, ran 
into the library, disregarding the butler 
and the peachblow vase that his wife 
had placed on the table near the door. 
The butler rushed away aghast. The 
vase shattered into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

Topfer, now head bookkeeper for 
the Sample nickel stores, came faithfully 
after. Topfer was always like a shy 
sheep-dog at Charlie’s heels. Topfer 
was out of breath, for Chariie set a fast 
pace in walking up steps. The German 
carried a violin case under his arm, 

“Hello, Herbert,” greeted Charlie. 
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ette carefully, and with veiled repug- 
nance, replied: 
“Hello, Charlie. Letty’s upstairs 
dressing your mother. We didn’t expect 
ou.” 
“Don’t tell her,” cautioned Charlie. 
“T want to give her a surprise.” 
“Hello, Topfer,” condescended Her- 
bert. “How did he behave, Charlie?” 
“Fine,” said Charlie. “Give him a 
raise. He’s the best secretary I ever had 
with me on the road. Hide that fiddle, 
Topfer, and don’t any of you tell my 
wife I’m home. Take that fiddle up- 
stairs, Topfer.” 
The little German obeyed. 
“What are you doing here?” ques- 
tioned Letty’s laskend rather abruptly. 
“Laid off to-day for the same reason 
as you,” was Herbert’s nonchalant 
reply. 
“That’s nice,” said Charlie innocently. 
“But why so rigged out?” 
“Why, Letty’s giving an affair.” 
“Huh?” commented Charlie. “An- 
other one of them high-flute blowouts? 
I wish my train had been twelve hours 
late. Well, Herbert, old man, we’ve got 
twenty more stores. Flooding the coun- 
try with them. There aint a street with 
a nickel to its name that hasn’t a Sam- 
- store to rake it in. How’s that, old 
?” 


“Fine!” 

“Are you looking after my nickels?” 
demanded Charlie. 

“Don’t worry,” assured Herbert. “Mr. 
Sample, I take personal charge of all 
the moneys that come in and go out. No 
one has a chance to steal a dollar but 
yours truly.” 

“Oh, you’re all right,” announced 
Charlie, slapping Herbert on the back. 
“T knew that two years ago, or—Hullo, 
there’s Letty coming down stairs now. 
Hello, chick!’ 

Letty, on the way to her guests after 
strenuous arguments with Mrs. Muhren 
and Mrs. Sample, stopped despairingly 
at sight of her husband. She managed to 
gasp out: 

“Why, Charlie—you’re home!” 


“Yes, surprised you,” grinned Char- - 


lie. “Aint you glad?” 
“What a tie!” objected Letty, her 


ELEVATING A HUSBAND 
Herbert flicked the ash off his cigar- 


“eyes riveted at the tomato-colored silk 
bow that spread out between her hus- 


‘ band’s chin and the top of his vest. 


“I bought this color so you’d notice 
it,” informed Charlie. 

She answered with a question: 

“What brought you home?” 

“Because it was your birthday, 
little girl’s birthday,” said her husband, 
kissing her. “You get prettier every day, 
Letty.” He kissed her boisterously 
again, and hugged her like a huge bear 
cub, “Say, Herbert, wouldn’t you like 
to be in my shoes. Why don’t you get 
a move on you, Herbert, and get mar- 
ried? Florence is still waiting for 
you. Letty and I’ll pay for the wedding 
—wont we, Letty.” 

“Don’t talk always of money,” said 
Letty, sliding away from him. “It’s not 
all of life.” 

“Darn near most of it,” Charlie.told 
her, “Wait a moment, Herbert. I want 
you to see something—look what I 
brought Letty.” 

Herbert and Letty drew near the ta- 
ble as Charlie tossed onto it five small 
boxes and tumbled from them five 
brooches, each of diamonds set in plati- 
num and each representing an animal. 
“There’s a frog, a lizard, a snake, a 
beetle and an alligator, and all of dia- 
monds, Letty, all diamonds. I didn’t 
know your favorite so I bought them 
all. Aint they handsome?” 

Letty was speechless. 

“Splendid, wonderful!” cried Herbert. 

“Do you like them, Letty?” asked her 
husband. 

“I’m not particularly fond of those 
animals, even when set in diamonds, 
dear,” rejoined his wife. “But I appre- 
ciate your gift just the same.” 

“Where’s Mamma?” 

“In her room.” 

“Gee, you almost made me forget her, 
and I got something for her too,” said 
Charlie, jumping upstairs two at a 
time. 

“Whatever shall I do now?” asked 
Letty of Herbert. “He insists upon hav- 
ing his mother with him at table al- 
ways, and she wont even dress for the 
occasion. If you could only see what 
she has on—” 

“Aren’t you mistress here?” tempted 
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Herbert. “Why should she be here at 
all? She doesn’t fit?” 

“T know,” agreed Letty. “But what 
can I do with her?” 

oni Charlie put her with his class of 

p e.” 

“That wouldn’t be right,’ protested 
Letty. “She’s his mother.” 

“Letty, you are trying to elevate him,” 
answered Herbert. “I think he’s elevat- 
ing you. What are you going to do 
with this menagerie?” 

“Don’t make me _ miserable—go, 
please; here comes Charlie.” 

“Mighty good to be home with you 
and Mamma again,” sputtered Charlie, 
glorying in the cut of his new checked 
suit. “How does it feel in our new 
house ?” 

“Elegant.” 


Charlie looked critically around. 


“Say, how much did you pay for that 
funny picture over there?” he inquired. 
“That? Oh that’s a Whistler—it was 
five thousand dollars.” 
“Gee, but you’re an easy mark. I can’t 
see nothing to it. Say, next time you 
want something, give your husband’s 


store a chance. We're looking for them 
kind of customers.” 

Letty laughed, but only answered, 
“Now, Charlie, I want you to dress.” 

A red rag in the hands of a toreador 
couldn’t have been more productive of 
wrath. 

“T’m tired,” said Charlie. 

“But we have so many guests here.” 

“Who—those fool high-flutes? Aint 
them fellows goin’ to give me one day’s 
rest. This is getting to be a high-fiute 
boarding-house. I wish you’d send their 
meals to their lodgings, for it’s all they 
come here for. You can’t fool me. Must 
I put on that show-case front? I hate 
it, but if my little girl wants it there’s 
nothing to it. Say Henry—Henry—” 

“Ring the bell; don’t cali the butler,” 
scolded Letty. 

“T’ve got a. voice,” retorted Charlie. 

“Be sure to dress,” remarked Letty 
in exit, ringing the bell as she passed. 

“Say, Henry,” demanded the master 
of the house of the silk-breeched func- 
tionary who stood decorously before 
him, “who won the first game?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 
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“You don’t know that? You're not fit 
to be a butler.” 

“T do know, sir, but I mustn’t speak 
to the master, sir— 

“To Hell you mustn’t.” 

“Madam doesn’t permit it.” 

: Bara am I paying you your wages 
or? 39 

“Them’s Madam’s orders!” 

“Well, I'll give you five beans raise 
if you'll talk to me. Is that a go?” 

Cautious Henry looked well around 
him. “Yes, sir.” 

“Who won the game, now.” 

“The Giants.” 

“Here, Henry, is a dollar and here’s 
another one. Go out and get me an ex- 
tra. My wife can have her high-flutes, 
but get me the evening papers. Why, 
weal Muhren—time up, Muh- 
ren?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sample,” said Mrs. Muh- 
ren, shaking his hands like a pump- 
handle. 

“How many times have you been to 
see Mother?” 

“Five—” ; 

“You get a ckeck for twenty-five dol- 
lars to-morrow. What you been doing 
to Mother ?” 

“Telling her stories—made her laugh 
about five times.” 

“What'll you take to tell me a story?” 

“A straight one for two dollars. A 
little off for three dollars, and quite 
spicy for five dollars—” 

“You aint -been telling my Mother 
five-dollar ones?” 

“No, sir; no, indeed! Just two-dollar 
ones. Good-by.” 

“Letty, Fil give you ten thousand 
dollars in your bank,” pleaded Charlie 
of his wife, who entered to be sure Mrs. 
Muhren was going, “if you’ll let me 
off to-night.” pee 

“No, Charlie,” said Letty with Spar- 
tan firmness. “You will have to accus- 
tom yourself to refined and cultivated 
society. We will have here to-night the 
German Count, Signor Conti Capelo 
and his wife, and three very distin- 
guished French artists.” 

“T’d rather lift a ton of coal, Letty,” 
said Charlie. “But never mind; I'll sur- 
prise you to-night. I'll be there with the 
bells. I’m going up now to dress. Say, 
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Topfer,” he questioned of the little Ger- 
man whom he passed on the stairs, 
“where did you put my fiddle?” 

“Under your bed,” confided Topfer. 

“Why, here’s Topfer,” greeted For- 
sythe and Benson and Cox glibly. Ben- 
son was an artist. Cox was a musician. 
Like Forsythe, their talents were unap- 
preciated by a calloused public. 

Letty appeared just then. “Ah, Mr. 
Cox,” she said cordially, “what are you 
going to play for us to-night ?” 

“Beethoven—unless you want the 
lyrical beauty of this passage from 
‘Tristan und Isolde.” 

Cox sat down at the piano. He was 
a master player, but drink and women 
had been his curse. He was in the mid- 
dle of a passage of resounding vigor 
and beauty, when from the balcony 
came a most horrible rival of the squall- 
ings of the Kilkenny cats. 


III 


“What is that?” shrieked the startled 
company, 

Dimly they recognized the wailings 
of a fiddle in distress, tortured by un- 
skilled hands. 

“It iss Mr. Sample,” explained Top- 
fer. “He buys some music.” 

Nearer and nearer came the terrible 
discord. Frightened guests gathered 
from the ball-room, the library, the sa- 
lons and the conservatory. And then 
above on the balcony appeared Charlie. 
He wore a dress suit, a clean shave, a 
red rose in his buttonhole; and flanking 
his immaculate “show-case front” was 
a lavender bow tie. In one hand he held 
‘a splendid old fiddle and in the other 
the bow. 

“Stop it, stop it, Charlie,” pleaded 
Letty, running up to him and taking 
the fiddle away. “Charlie, what is that 
awful noise you’re making?” 

“Noise?” asked Charlie indignantly. 
“That’s A-1 music. I paid five hundred 
dollars for the fiddle and two hundred 
dollars to know how to do that. You 


want me educated and I made up my. 


mind that I’d show your high-flutes 
that they aint got much on me.” 
“Please put it away,” begged Letty. 
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Let us go down—here is tea—and it’s 
not quite time yet for those clothes, 
Charlie.” 

“Mr. Benson,” asked Herbert, con- 
tinuing a tirade on moral philosophy, 
“would you say that Schopenhauer be- 
lieved in the marriage institution ?” 

“I think that’s rather doubtful,” re- 
joined Benson, “but I am sure he be- 
lieved in free love.” 

“Free love?” interjected Charlie, 
alarmed, “Free for everybody to take 
it or leave it? Then Shop-and-houses 
don’t know nothing.” 

Letty corrected him. 

“Schopenhauer—Shop-and-houses — 
what’s the difference?” asked Charlie. 

“Doesn’t free love make for the de- 
struction of the marriage institution?” 
asked Florence of Herbert. 

“Yes, it does abolish marriage,” Her- 
bert admitted, “but preserves love. Mar- 
riage in its existing form is the hang- 
man leading romance to the scaffold. 
Marriage has killed both love and ro- 
mance,” 

“Romance is not dead,” argued Flor- 
ence. “It has only changed hands. Once 
the gallant bestowed it on the single 
woman. Now he does so only on the 
married woman. Now when a girl wants 
love she is obliged to get married to 
get it. And then not from her husband, 
but from another man.” 

“Good!” cried Forsythe. 
wise, Florence.” 

“What’s all this gab? Tell me, Letty,” 
asked Charlie. 

“That’s philosophy,” Letty whis- 
pered. “Marriage has been instituted 
for the protection of the infant. What 
are we going to do with the children? 
If the state brings them up, how about 
the parents.” 

“Children make great mistakes in 
having parents,” said Forsythe. 

“That’s cock-eyed philosophy” cried 
the disgusted Charlie. “What kind of 
life would that be, not to know. your 
mother? Not love your own mother? 
Why, I wouldn’t be nothing without my 
mother. You git your mother first, and 
your wife after. And if your mother 
don’t make a man out of you first, then 
ye good-night for you gitting a wife 
after.” 


“You're 





“But -according to the theories of 
these gentlemen here,” said Topfer sly- 
ly, “every woman will be a mother be- 
fore she is a wife.” 

“Oh, no; everybody isn’t fit to be a 
parent,” corrected Benson. “The state 
will interfere here.” 

“Catch me letting the state interfere 
with my private affairs!” warned 
Charlie. 

“Why not?” asked Herbert. “Sup- 
pose the father is some low sort of two- 
legged animal? Why should the state 
allow more of them.” 

“That’s right,” replied Letty, return- 
ing Herbert’s significant glance. 

“Right?” grunted Charlie. “Why, 
there aint nothing better’n kids. I’d love 
“em, even if they was monkeys, I would. 
If I had one little monkey running 
_ around this house, it would do my heart 
more good than all them dead pictures 
up there. A home aint much good with- 
out kids. Letty, it aint, sure. Letty, if 
this is the kind of stuff they’ve been 
handing you, it’s pretty rotten. Can’t 
any of you fellows write up a baseball 
game, [’ll bet. What’s a bunt? What 
was Ty Cobb’s batting average last 
nom How many bases did Collins 
steal ?’ 

“Well, who’s Aristotle?” broke in 
Forsythe. 

“Harris’ total?” asked Charlie. “What 
league is he in?” He looked in a little 
book in his pocket. “Ah, say, there’s no 
such player— 

“Oh, Charlie, do stop,” pleaded Letty, 

“or you'll drive me mad.” 

“Them Shop-and-houses will drive 
you mad,” retorted Charlie. “Come, 
Topfer, let’s smoke a minute. I’ll be 
society for to-night and after that— 
none of it. I don’t want you so smart, 
nohow, Letty. My mother never knowed 
nothing, but she was a fine cook. Come 
on up in my room, Top.” 

He led the way with the little Ger- 
man, leaving Letty in hysterics, sur- 
Bosses by ‘sleuty of masculine sym 
pat 

“Letty, I’m sorry for you,” consoled 
Forsythe. “I wouldn’t stand it!” 

“Music’s good for all troubles,” sug- 

ed Benson. “Go play something, 
Cox. I’ll turn your music.” 
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“Fine show, fine exhibition, your hus- 
band has just made of himself,” said 
Herbert to Letty when they were alone. 

turned on him like a cornered 
rat. “Hush!” said she. “I was present 
at the performance. I paid admission, 
so I don’t want a review of it.” 

“But the dinner to-night,” went on 
Herbert mercilessly. “That will be the 
star performance. In fact, it will be 
a double bill. For his mother will be 
present, too. Charles Sample, side by 
side with the Count de Beauville! Old 
Mrs. Sample and the Countess de Beau- 
ville——great stuff for Florence’s news- 

r!” 

“Tf you don’t like it, Herbert,” 
Letty, “you needn’t stay.” 

“Oh, I like it very much—it affords 
me great entertainment—but if you 
wish me to go—I’ll go.” 

“Oh, no, stay stay,” begged Letty. 
“T’m so unhappy!” 

“Well, you admit it at last,” laughed 
Herbert. “I’m sorry for you; you’ve 
made a pretty mess of it.” 

“That’s my ax to grind,” rebuked 
Letty. “Why do you torture me? 
What’s that to you?” 

“What’s that to me?” sighed Herbert. 

“You ask that? You know that your 
life interests me very deeply— 

“If I’ve made a mistake,” declared 
Letty, “I'll make the best of it. Don’t 
you bother about me.” 

Herbert could control himself no 
longer. Ever since that night in Mrs. 
Muhren’s parlor when Letty had an- 
nounced her betrothal to Charlie, Her- 
bert had striven to wring this confes- 
sion of unhappiness from her. Now he 
leaned over and took her hand lightly 
in his own and said softly: 

“I love you, Letty.” 

“Tove me?” repeated the woman 
faintly. The spell of Herbert’s fascina- 
tion fell heavily about her. 

“Didn’t you know it?” Herbert asked, 

“You have no right to love me,” she 
said very weakly. 

“Right ?” esi Herbert. “What does 
that mean?” 

“T’m a married woman,” replied Let- 
ty more faintly still. 

“Married ?” repeated Herbert. “To 
what ?” 


said 














Letty did not answer, and Herbert’s 
deep voice touched her heart strings as 
he continued vibrantly: “I have a right 
and I love you. I love you! I always 
have and I always will love you, and 
what’s more, you love me. Two years 
ago, when you accepted Charlie—even 
then you loved me, and you suppressed 
your love, but you didn’t kill it!” 

“T don’t love you,” fought Letty. But 
her head was sunk low on her chest, 
and her hands covered her face, while 
from between her fingers the hot tears 
trickled. “I loved Charlie then,” she 
said desperately. 

“With your mind, yes,” granted Her- 
bert. “Letty, you were a mercenary, 
pure and simple. With your heart you 
never loved him, never. You don’t love 
him; you love me.” 

“Herbert,” sobbed Letty, “stop, stop ; 
you make me very unhappy.” 

“I’m sorry, Letty dear,” began Her- 
bert. He took the slight figure into his 
arms and bent to kiss her. But as his 
breath brushed her face, the woman 
quickly disengaged herself from his em- 
brace. “Oh, don’t, don’t,” she panted. 

“Letty,” besought Herbert, “you 
have no right to go on as you do. Don’t 
starve your heart any longer.” 

For an instant, the woman did not 
realize the man’s meaning. Then she 
shrank swiftly from his touch. 

“Herbert, not that, not that,” she 
said. “The theories they talked about 
this afternoon are very beautiful, but 
I shall not act upon them.” . 

“You’re a coward,” the man flashed 
at her. 

“Yes, a coward,” admitted Letty. The 
shock of it all had dried her tears. After 
all, she was a conventional little soul. 
Vice did not attract her, when she saw 
that it was vice. “A man can be brave 
about these things; he has nothing to 
lose; but a woman has everything.” 

“Well, but I can’t marry you now,” 
objected Herbert. 

“Marry me!” repeated Letty. 

“Why, yes, marry you,” replied Her- 
bert nonchalantly. “You will leave 
Charlie and marry me when I’m ready.” 

“No,” said Letty indignantly, “I will 
never leave Charlie. I haven’t lost my 
faith in him nor in my own ability as 


a teacher. I will never maxe Charlie 
unhappy, not if I can help it, never!” 

“Do you think you can stand this 
much longer?” asked Herbert. 

“I will be happy, and with Charlie,” 
Letty insisted. She was on her guard 
now. “I’ll be happy with Charlie even 
if I have to hurt him by taking the bull 
by the horns.” 

“I hope you succeed,” said Herbert, 
“but you wont. Not with Charlie.” 

Herbert’s tone jarred on Letty. “How 
can you speak so of the man who has 
such implicit faith in you?”.she asked 
abruptly. 

“My business relations with your hus- 
band have nothing to do with my feel- 
ings toward your husband’s wife,” per- 
sisted Duncan. 

“They have, Herbert,” remarked 
Letty, “and if you don’t wish to see 
your relations both with me and with 
my husband severed, you'll have to dis- 
continue that. I sha’n’t even allow you 
to come to this house—you under- 
stand ?” 

Herbert looked closely at Letty and 
caught her eye squarely with his glance 
before he made reply. Then he spoke 
with well-assumed calmness. 

“Very well. I promise you I shall 
stand calmly by and watch this comedy, 
I shall be an impartial auditor. If you’ll 
excuse me, I think I’ll go hear the 
music. Cox is playing, and here comes 
Charlie, I would rather listen to Cox 
than look at Charlie.” 

“Why have you a handkerchief in 
your neck,” was Letty’s irritable greet- 
ing to her husband. 

“My collar pinches me.” 

“Well, take off the handkerchief, 
those diamonds and that lavender tie, 
and that red rose out of your button- 
hole. People don’t wear such things with 
evening dress. They’ll laugh at you. 
And don’t let me have to tell you again 
—you’ve been a laughing. stock long 
enough—you tax my patience to the 
limit. I can’t stand it. I wish you would 
— what other people think of you. 

Charlie’s manhood asserted itself. He 
remembered that he was paying the bills. © 
He remembered he owned the woman 
beside him. He remembered that the 
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men who flouted his taste in culture 
liked his taste in money-making. 

“Hang your high-flutes,” said the 
man contemptuously. “Let me tell you 
tight now, if I ever hear them handing 
you any of that stuff, I’ll chuck the 
whole mob out.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” wept 
Letty. “You’ve disgraced me long 
enough—you act like a tough—and—” 

“Disgraced you?” questioned Charlie, 
- whacking the table with his fist. “Letty, 

-that is enough. Look here, Letty! I’ve 
been on the road workin’ hard for six 
weeks at a stretch, restin’ five hours a 
day, at most, organizin’. I aint got no 
time to eat, but I robs my brain with 
your parley-vous just to please you. And 
I aint stoppin’ there. I buys a fiddle and 
tries hard to make a showin’ with your 
high-flutes, just to please you—and 
y git mad! I remind myself of yer 
birthday—lI drop everything and I come 
home to spend a few hours with you 
alone, and ye aint even got ten minutes 
for me, just fer me, exceptin’ to correct 
me. I don’t kick, because I love ye, but 
when ye think I aint no good because I 
don’t let them fellers make a fool of me, 
and you too, then you don’t know the 
stuff Charlie Sample’s made of.” 

“Well,” protested Letty, “we’re try- 
we you, to make a man of 


“A monkey of me what says ‘parley- 
vous, parley-vous,’” retorted Charlie. 
“A man of me! Them cock-eyed philos- 
ophers? Makin’ a man of. me? I’m 
making a man of them. They’re getting 
their bread through me. I’m showin’ 
them how to use their brains. Yes, I 
aint got no Schopenhauser education, 
but me instincts can learn them. Why, 
they aint got no use for Love, Marriage, 
Home, Mother, Kids—what use is their 
books? Well, it’s none of my business 
what they does, but I aint going to 
stand none of their shenanigan and I 
aint going to have them turn your head, 
either.” 

“Charlie,” said Letty with a deadly 
quietness, “either you must let me lead 
you absolutely or else you'll regret it.” 

“What do yott mean?’ questioned 
Sample. 

“T mean that you and your mother 
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are killing me!” Letty fretted. “You 
are bad enough, but she’s impossible.” 

If Letty had torn his eyes from his 
head, Charlie could not have been more 
tortured. That anyone dared criticise 
his _— was too much for his simple 
soul. 

“Letty—” he began. And then wrath 
overcame. He lifted his hand high and 
would have struck her down as she 
stood there before him, insolent and 
irate, looking the scorn she felt towards 
his poor old mother. 

“She upsets my household,” stormed 
Letty. She knew she had gone too far, 
and felt that as long as she had begun 
to be honest, she might as well continue. 

“Mother,” said Charlie with odd 
quietness, “she aint never said nothing 
against you. I don’t mind if you give me 
a ripping every time you get a chance, 
Letty. I’m pretty strong, but when you 
say something mean against my Mamma, 
then there’s something hurting me in- 
side. There’s something in my heart, 
Letty, that’s grown to my Mamma, and 
even my love for you wouldn’t forgive 
you. I warn you Letty, don’t hurt that; 
don’t strike at my Mamma.” ' 

“Your mother, your mother!” raged 
Letty. “It is always your mother. You 
think only of her. Mother, mother, 
mother, it’s here, there, everywhere.” 

“Well,” said Charlie, “aint all of me 
my Mother ?” 

“You want her to sit at table at din- 
ner, don’t you, to-night?” asked Letty. 

“Sure,” answered Charlie. 

“Heaven only knows how hard it is 
to manage it,” replied Letty. “Twice 
I have had her dressed, and twice she 
changed to her own way—” 

“Well, you’ve known always she aint 
no lady,” said Charlie, “and she’ll enjoy 
the meal in her old dress much better—” 

“She can’t sit at my table to-night 
that way and that’s final,” Letty an- 
nounced. 

“Letty,” reminded her husband, “at 
table I never leave Mamma’s side, ex- 
cept when I’m on the road; and that’s 
final too. I’m home now.” 

“She can’t sit beside you unless she 
dresses.” 

“She'll sit beside me in whatever dress 
she chooses to,” insisted Charlie. 











Like a pair of angered children they 
quarreled over that inexhaustible sub- 
ject of matrimony—the mother-in-law ! 
And just at the climax, Mrs. Sample 
senior patted downstairs with a bundle 
of clothes tightly rolled up under her 
arm, and contributed her choicest child- 
ishness to it all. 

“I’m going to Mrs, Muhren’s, Char- 
lie,” she whined. “This aint no place 
for me. I don’t mean to make no trouble 
between you and Letty, but I never was 
used to no such high-toned ways. Letty 
wants me to put on them fancy dresses, 
and them corsets, and they hurts me!” 

“Where, Mamma?” asked Charlie. 
And the old woman, set in the stubborn 
slovenliness of. fifty-five careless years, 
placed her hand over her diaphragm. 
Charlie rubbed it sympathizingly. 

“You wont have to put them on,” en- 
couraged Charlie, and while Letty, siz- 
ing up the situation in a glance, rushed 
away to her guests, Charlie proceeded 
to coax his mother into staying under 
his roof. 

The old lady’s suspicious and jealous 
heart was roused to its nth power, and 
strong in the confidence imbibed from 
the revival of old memories brought 
back by Mrs. Muhren’s visit, Charlie’s 
mother read him a declaration of in- 
dependence. Charlie, angered at Letty 
and needing a sympathetic heart, cod- 
died up the old lady and turned -her 
whinings into loving lullabies. 

“Gee, this is hell,” said Charlie, but 
he took her up to her room and locked 
the door. 

“Henry,” sniffled Sample, passing 
that gentleman, “if you were in a boat 
with your wife and your mother, and 
the boat capsized, who would you save?” 

“That’s a tough question,” pondered 
the butler deeply, but he remarked at 
length, “I think I’d let my wife drown. 
A wife’s a wife, you know, sir, and if 
you love your wife like you love your 
mother, you’d have to save them both.” 

“Were you ever in hell, Topfer?” 
asked the despairing Charlie, who had 
seated himself by the fireplace and was 
firing off questions at each passer 
through the library. 

“Why, no—where iss it?” answered 
the little German. 





“Tt’s here,” said Charlie, —— an 
unsteady hand all around him. “Take — 
a good look, Topfer. You'll see it all.” 

We're waiting for you, Charlie. Din- 
ner is served ; come in,” said Letty’s icy- 
sweet voice. x 

“Wait till I git Mamma,” replied her 
husband. 

“Ts she dressed for the occasion ?” 

“She’s dressed for all occasions,” re- 
plied Mamma’s son, 

“Then you come in alone; if she 
comes down in a wrapper I’ll leave the 
table,” threatened Letty. “You prom- 
ised before our marriage you’d try and 
rise in the world, and I’ll keep my word 
on this, mind me.” 

Letty trailed majestically into the 
dining room. 

“Mamma,” called Charlie up the 
staircase, “dinner’s ready.” 

The old lady, complacent in her black 
wrapper, uncorseted-as the Venus di 
Milo, came self-consciously down and 
went in to dinner. There was a ripple 
of surprise among the fifty elaborately” 
gowned, elaborately coiffed and elabor- 
ately titled guests at the elaborately set 
forth dinner, as the odd little couple 
walked awkwardly the length of the 
great dining room. Letty might have 
got through it with a fair show of de- 
cency had it not been for the overt sneer 
on Herbert’s face. Duncan was seated 
at Letty’s right. 

“Poor girl,” he whispered so low 
she half caught it. But Letty’s temper 
was up now. True to her word, she left 
the table as soon as her mother-in-law 
was safely seated. 

Charlie rushed after his wife, and 
Charlie’s mother after her son. To be 
truthful, when the old lady saw all the 
brilliancies around her, she did wish 
she had subrogated comfort to vanity 
and had donned the clothes Letty had 
laid out for her. But it was too late 
then, and she would not own herself 
in the wrong. 

The game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock might have kept up indefinitely 
had Charlie not cut the Gordian knot of 
stubbornness by himself refusing to go 
back to the table and ordering Henry 
to serve his and his mother’s dinners 
in the library. 
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IV 


New Year’s Eve found the Sample 
home all a-riot with festivity. 

Young Mrs. Sample and her money 
had been quite successful that winter. 
New York’s jaded hosts of the upper 
circles had found her quite. refreshing. 

Ever since that fateful dinner three 
months before—in joint celebration of 
Letty’s birthday and the housewarming 
of their new mansion—Charlie Sample 
- had had but little to do with his wife. 

Outwardly they were the best of 
friends. But if Charlie had determined 
to save both his wife and his mother 
from the capsizing boat, certainly he 
hhad not hinted it to his mother. Charlie 
spent his spare time with the old lady 
now, and she had the majority of her 
. meals served in her room. But Charlie 
was very busy, busier than ever, and 
had but little time at home. Topfer was 
busy too. Herbert was at the house a 
great deal, but Letty had always man- 
aged to keep him m leash since that 
night, though he was always her ac- 
knowledged cavalier at all of the fumc- 
tions she attended. And Letty was go- 
ing about a great deal. 

Forsythe and Benson had been drink- 
ing heavily all evening. Herbert too had 
taken more than he was accustomed to. 
Letty was all in pomegranate red—a 
daring frock for a woman of her fair- 
ness—and wore poinsettias wreathed 
im her shining hair. She was the spirit 
of the Yuletide and of Twelfth Night 
rolled imto one—so Herbert had been 
telling her all evening. 

Charlie was not home. Herbert com- 
plained of a headache. Certainly he was 
far short of his usual brilliancy, and 
many 2 woman was disappointed in 
the “charming Mr. Duncan” that even- 
ing. 

Pic Topfer was in the seventh 
heaven, thanks to several cheering visits 
to the punch bowl, and the added de- 
fight of having Florence Elwood kind 
to him. Florence had been fair to Top- 
fer even back in the shabby days of 
Mrs. Muhren’s boarding house, and now 
that Topfer had temporarily given over 

his desire to square the circle and was 
really getting money in the bank, thanks 


to his position with Charlie Sample, 
the little German, though aware of 
Florence’s infatuation for Herbert, was 
hopeful that some day she might be in- 
duced to become Mrs. Topfer. At long 
intervals Florence was so almost hu- 
man to the little man that this hope 
seemed to sprout wings. 

To-night, after a pretty parry of wits 
in which there were more mathematical 
allusions than common sense, Topfer, 
falling on his knees beside Florence, 
declared: “Ah, you are so beautiful and 
so natural. I love you; I always loved 
you. I loved you more than my circle.” 

“Indeed that’s a good deal,” laughed 
Florence, running away from him. But 
the little mathematician would not be 
denied. “I will make you happy,” he 
pleaded as fhe followed her across the 
room. “I will provide everything for 
you. We will set a better table than 
Mr. Sample.” 

“You'll never furnish anything in the 
line of a table but a multiplication table, 
Professor,” protested Florence. “No, 
Professor, I must refuse you.” 

“Ah, you don’t love me,” wailed Top- 
fer. “You love Mr. Herbert. Yes, he’s 
a handsome man but what he iss iss not 
so handsome. It is true, but because I 
love you I will take you into my con- 
fidence.” 

Florence pricked up her ears. Her 
woman’s heart had dimly sensed that 
Herbert was in trottble. She longed to 
help him. Subtly she led poor Topfer 
on. The little man, blinded by her wiles 
and unsteadied by the punch, blundered 
straight into the whole pitiful story. 
He told how Sample, Mr. Charlie Sam- 
ple, had been working at his office all 
week with “special accountants” check- 
ing up Herbert’s accounts, how the 
books were very short, and how Sarmapile 
had sent Topfer on home to allay the 
suspicions of the party. 

“Doesn’t Herbert know about this?” 
asked Florence. — : 

“No,” laughed Topfer, “he don’t eve 
suspect that Mr. Sample suspects.” 

“Suspects what?’ asked Florence 
softly. Her mind was made up now., If 
she saved Herbert from this calamity, 
surely he would reward her sacrifice 
with his heart. 
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“Money,” said Topfer cryptically. 
“Mr. Sample is crazy. He tear his hair 
and say, ‘He make me a pauper.’ And 
then the lawyers come, Miss Florence, 
and there is some terrible trouble come, 
so I warn you against Mr. Herbert. 
Miss Florence, please, please, don’t 
marry him.” 

Florence gasped, and while red-hot 
thoughts burned her brain, Herbert 
came in. 

“Pardon me—do I intrude?” he 
asked, his eye brightening at sight of 
Topfer. 

“No,” negatived the little German. 

‘Say, Topfer,” asked Herbert, “were 
you at the office to-day?” 

“Yes,” answered Topfer. 

“Was Mr. Sample there?” 

“No,” replied Topfer, and then 
frightened for fear of Herbert’s further 
questioning, the little German incon- 
tinently fled. 


Then the yellow streak in Florence - 


turned uppermost. With a desperation 
born of her passion for Herbert, a pas- 
sion stronger with the years of his 
scorning, she went straight to him and, 
under promise of secrecy, told him 
everything Topfer had told her. 

“Tell me he didn’t tell the truth, Her- 

‘4 Florence. 

“He didn’t,” Herbert assured her. 

“But then,” insisted Florence, “why 
in the world—” 

Letty’s entrance mterrupted her sen- 
tence. 

“Herbert,” said Letty imperiously, 
“where’s Charlie? He promised to come 
home before this and he isn’t here yet, 
and I’m tired answering everybody’s 
questions. Why is he absent to-night, 
New Year’s eve. What keeps him down 
town? Can’t you Jocate him for me? 
Don’t you know?” 

“I’m afraid not,” dissembled Herbert. 
“Now Florence, wont you ljeave us 
alone just a minute? There are some 
business matters I must discuss with 
Letty—and—and—” 

Florence flashed an irate look at Let- 
ty, but assented and strolled alone into 
the conservatory. 

Left with Letty, Herbert lost no time 
in putting the thumbscrews of cate- 
chism upon her. Now that he knew that 





‘Charlie Sample suspected his handli 
of the money of the firm, Herbert knew 
that the crack of doom had sounded ' 
for him. In his eagerness to steal Letty 
away from Charlie, with all the aplomb 
of the most graceful villain in the world 
Herbert had appropriated all of Char- 
lie’s cash and plunged on the market. 
He had lost. Then he had borrowed 
Letty’s money, every cent of it, pre- 
tending it was an investment in the 
West, and that had gone too. He real- 
ized that he was a beggared criminal 
and that Sample would not save him. 
He must act quickly, desperately. 

So he threw himself on Letty’s 
mercy, played upon her affection for 
him, and begged her. to flee the country 
with him. He admitted that he had Jost 
all his own money and all of hers, 
and when she told him to be brave and 
start over again and that she would get 
Charlie to help him once more, Herbert 
but begged the more incoherently that 
she run away wath him. 

“I don’t understand you to-night,” 
sighed poor Letty. “I don’t know wheth- 
er I love yon, but I do know that I 
am very fond of you and that i Tike 
to have you around. Your presence 
gives me a great deal of pleasure. But 
still there is as much happiness in the 
consciousness of domg one’s duty as 
in the enjoyment of love, and you can’t 
ask me off-handed to rum away with 
you. Let me think it over, Herbert. Let 
me wait until the guests have gone. 
Then we shall talk at over quietly and 
I'll see what can be done.” 

“But I can’t wait,” protested Herbert. 
“Letty, I’m cornered, and I’m going to 
leave the country within an hour. You 
can stay here, but you'll never see me 
again, and you know you Jove me.” 

“You will wait—” 

“No, I can’t,” cried the man, and 
then his love proving too much for his 
shattered self-control, he pulled her to 
him and pressed her closely, kissing her 
white cheeks. “Oh, Letty dear, dearest, 
you must come,” he whispered. 

But Letty, nestling a moment im his 
arms, remembered her duty as Charlie 
Sample’s wife. 

“Herbert, you must wait,” she begged, 
and freed herself reluctantly. 





























“You will dance this waltz with me?” 
she asked him. 
_ The ever old, ever loved “Blue Dan- 
tbe” sounded from the ballroom. 
“Our last waltz,” he granted. “Yes.” 
And then, “Oh Letty, you must come!” 


V 


Charlie Sample, in a limp business 
suit sadly in need of pressing, and with 
~ his square jaw even more sadly in need 
of a shave, stood in the hallway, and 
squinted cynically at the garlands of 
poinsettias and holly and mistletoe that 
wreathed the interior of his house. He 
sniffed the perfumes that floated from 
the ballroom and the aroma of the cham- 
ill and punch from the table in the 
ibrary. Then he grinned and asked of 
the laconic Henry: 

“What’s goin’ on here?” 

“A dance, sir—New Year’s eve,” re- 
plied the butler. 

“New Year’s eve, and everybody on 
the job but Father, everybody having 
a great time, eh? Well, let them have 
it, Henry, let them have it!” 

Topfer came in to get some more 
punch. He was not feeling right since 
he had broken confidence for Florence, 
yet the little man couldn’t explain it to 
himself. The sight of Letty and Her- 
bert dancing in the ballroom was re- 
assuring, and yet—German legends 
stuck in the back of his head admon- 
ished Topfer that it was dangerous 
ever to trust a woman. © 

“Why look at it!” jeered Charlie. 

“Yes, sir,” observed Topfer, present- 
ly, “Mrs. Sample is kind. She come up 
to my room herself and say, ‘Mr. Top- 
fer, it is New Year’s eve, and king and 
pauper now, all are equation.’ ” 

“Enjoy yourself,” encouraged Char- 
lie, pleased with this humanity on Let- 
ty’s part. 

“Enjoy myself! Oh, you American 
girls, they do not know a man who will 

true to them,” lamented Topfer. 
“Miss Florence, you know, she throw 
me down.” 

“Well, it’s better for her that she 
did,” consoled Charlie. “For, Topfer, 
don’t tell anybody, now—I’m going to 
bed on it—but you'll have enough trou- 
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ble without a wife. You will have to 
look for a job, and so will I—” 

“Mein Gott Mr. Sample, es ist 
nicht—” 

“Yes, old man, no more Sample 
stores,” said Charlie. “He’s cleaned me 
out, and it is too bad, for I wanted to 
give you a big raise.” 

“And you have been so good to me,” 
wailed Topfer. “You have let me lif 
here in your house and—ach, mein Gott, 
mein Gott—I—” 

“Go on back now and be happy with 
Mrs. ‘Sample’s guests,” said Charlie. 
“And don’t tell anybody I’m here. I 
don’t want anybody to know about it. 
First of all, I want to see my Mamma.” 

Topfer watched as the crushed man 
went slowly upstairs to where the little, 
faded old lady was waiting for him. 
Somehow it was to “Mamma” Charlie 
Sample had to take his trouble—to 
“Mamma,” old and worn—not his love- 
ly young. wife. He wished to spare Let- 
ty, and he knew too that she would not 
understand—and besides, there was an- 
other reason, the bitterest reason of all. . 
For once he would have to rid himself. 
of that nasty suspicion about his wife 
_ had been ferreting in his head all 

ay. 

Downstairs the drinking grew heav- 
ier. Charlie at the bend in the staircase 
saw Forsythe and a woman waltz out 
into the library, and he saw them both 
stagger and fall. He wondered about 
Letty, and he came down. 

“Happy New Year,” he called, and 
in answer they pelted him back with 
bonbons and cakes, and rushed up and 
carried him down on their shoulders. 

“Gee,” said Charlie, “how easy it is 
for you fellows to pull a man down.” 

“Charlie’s wit is improving,” an- 
nounced Forsythe. “We'll have to tell 
Letty he is ready to join the society 
of philosophers.” 

They danced back into the ballroom. 
Charlie sat by the door and waited. 
There Letty found him a few minutes 
later. 

“Where have you been?” she asked 
severely. “Can’t you spend an evening 
at home? You give me so much trouble. 
I must always make excuses for you.” 

“Life itself is an excuse for trouble,” 
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vouchsafed Charlie, “I’ve been very 
busy. Something important came up so 
I couldn’t break away. It involved a 
fortune.” 

“You made one?” 

“No,” 

“You didn’t lose one?” 

He didn’t wish to alarm her—she was 
so pretty to-night. So he lied as many 
a man has done before him. “I made 
one, dear, but I wanted to surprise 
you.” 

“You dear,” cried Letty. “And now 
I want a deposit for my bank.” 

“What?” asked Charlie, taken aback. 

“Yes, I haven’t a cent, dear,” pouted 
Letty. 

This was incredible to Charlie, who 
had steadily poured thousands into this 
account, What had the woman done 
with it? 

“Do you mean your private account 
is all gone?” 

“Yes, dear.” She smiled provokingly 
and almost tenderly at him. 

“What are we going to do now?” 
Charlie asked before he thought. “Oh, 
you poor girl, you poor girl!” 

“What is the matter?’ asked Letty. 

“Nothing, I’m  just—just—just 
happy.” 

“Well then, dear, I want one favor 
more on New Year’s night,” begged the 
pretty Letty. “You know poor Herbert 
has just lost all his money; he’s just 
told me, and I’m so sorry—and—” 

“Is Herbert here?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes; do you want him? I’ll go get 
him,” exulted Letty, and ran off to 
bring in the absent Herbert, pleased to 
think she had righted his financial 
wrongs. 

“Tell Henry to see I’m not disturbed 
while Herbert is here, and you stay out 
too, dear,” Charlie called after her. 

Slowly and with trepidation, Herbert 
entered. The two men sized each other 
up in silence, until Charlie said tersely : 

“Well, you turned the trick.” 

“What?” asked Herbert. 

“You broke me.” 

“Broke you?” questioned Herbert. 

“Yes; don’t deny it,” said Charlie. 
“T’ve worked secretly for weeks now; 
we've got all the evidence. You have 
falsified accounts, forged checks, 





marked unpaid bills paid and appropri- 
ated every cent. I’ve got you, Herbert. 
The creditors want their money, and 
I aint got a cent. I can’t raise such a 
large sum. They’re going to shut up 
every store to-morrow morning, and 
what are we going to do?” 

“Hell, I don’t know,” said Herbert. 

“Well, you’ve drawn all the funds 
from the different banks, too, You have 
just pushed me to the wall and nailed 
me to it,” went on Charlie. “I can’t 


make a move to help myself. I want 


that money. What did you do with it?” 

“I haven’t got it; I haven’t got a 
cent,” confessed the thief to the man 
who had made him. 

“You’re broke?” 

“Yes, I lost all your money and 
mine,” admitted Herbert. “I wanted to 
make money, and I lost all your money 
and all of mine. That’s all there is to it. 
I’m not the first man who has lost a 
fortune for a woman.” 

“For a woman?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes, you said you wanted your for- 
tune for a woman and so did I. No, 
don’t damn her, she’s a good woman, 
and you loved her and so did I, and— 
oh, say, stop your cursing, Sample. 
The woman is—Letty !” 

“What? Letty!’ roared Charlie. 

“Your wife.” ; 

“You wrecked me on account of my 
wife?” 

“Yes, because I love her and I want- - 
ed the money to assure her happiness; 
because if I had money she would leave 
you and marry me. Here, don’t hit me; 
you don’t know it all yet.” 

“T know enough,” began Charlie. But 
Herbert went on in his soft, easy voice. 

“No, you don’t,” said Herbert. “Let- 
ty has struggled hard to cling to you, 
but she has been unhappy ever since 
she married you. She doesn’t love you 
and she does love me, and Letty will 
leave you now that you are poor; and 
she will come to me—so I’m glad f 
lost your money, even if I lost my own, 
She promised to leave you only an hour 
ago.” 

“You asked her to leave me?” ques- 
tioned Charlie slowly. 

“Call her in and ask her,” taunted 
Herbert, for she had asked only for an 





















































hour until her guests should leave. “She 
promised to go with me, knowing as she 
did that I lost all my money, all yours 
and all hers, for she loaned me a large 
sum of money to retrieve my losses.” 

“Loaned you money to speculate!” 
shouted Charlie. “Well, then, that’s 
where her private funds went to, is it? 
My God! She too! She too! I’ll do quick 
work with both of you.” 

“She’s not to blame,” began Herbert. 
_ “Not to blame,” retorted Sample. 
_ “Not to blame for helping you to make 
me bankrupt! Now listen, Herbert: I’d 
kill you myself, but I don’t want to go 
to jail. My Mamma needs me still. But 

ou aint going to do no harm to any- 

dy. You'll kill yourself right now. In 
_ the other room, Herbert, in the upper 
drawer of the desk, you will find it. 
Use it.” 

“You’re out of your senses,” cried 
Herbert. 

“Yes, I am,” admitted Charlie, “but 
you'll use it, Herbert. In breaking me, 
you committed more crimes than ten 
of your rotten lives are worth. I’m go- 
ing to land you to the limit. You can 
do it yourself or go to jail for life: take 
your pick.” 

“You’re mad; I'll 
bluffed ‘Herbert. 

“You said you loved Letty,” went on 
Charlie. “Save her seeing you in jail 
and suffering for you.” 

“What’ll you gain?” jeered Duncan. 

“T—nothing,” admitted Charlie, “But 
there are my neighbors: Mr. Simpson 
has two beautiful daughters, and Mr. 
O’Brien a beautiful wife. I’ve got to 
protect them. And if you don’t—well, 
I’ll get headquarters on the ’phone in a 
minute and, though I don’t want your 
dirty life, I'll tell °em all—how a poor 
ignorant fool paid your board for you, 
and put you on your feet; how you 
crushed his life right out of him, and 
that you are a thief and a wrecker of 
homes. You can beat me to it, and go 
into the ballroom right now, if you’ve 
Sr the nerve, and tell them that your- 
self.” 

“IT can’t face that,” parried Duncan. 

Inch by inch they battled, these two 
men. Herbert besought Charlie by “the 
woman we both love” to be merciful. 


never do it,” 


Charlie was adamant. He had lost, — 
but Herbert should not win. 

At last Herbert gave in. He got the 
revolver. An afterthought struck Her- 
bert. “I don’t want to be strung up for 
your murder,” explained Charlie, “and 
I want her here. I want to drink your 
health with your sweetheart, and when 
you hear the glasses go, I1—want to 
hear it!’ 

“You shall,” promised Herbert, and 
went into the farther room. 

Then Charlie sent for Letty. When 
she came in, radiant, and Charlie pro- 
posed a toast to what he called his good 
fortune and hers, he bade Henry see 
that no one disturbed them. 

“You loaned Herbert some money, 
didn’t you, dear?” asked Charlie.. 

“Yes, to help him out,” admitted 
Letty. “You don’t mind, 4o you; dear ?” 

“Not at all,” said Charlie. “And Let- 
ty dear, don’t worry about him any 
more. For his troubles are all straight- 
ened out.” 

“That’s good of you, dear,” Letty 
said. “But where is he now?” 

“Just gone into the library,” answered 
Charlie. “He is preparing a big speech 
to answer all that he done last year.” 

“IT hope he does it quickly,” said 
Letty. “They all want him so badly out 
there. And I’m so glad everything is 
all right with him now.” 

“Not quite, but it will be. Let’s take 
a little drink on it dear, you and I.” 

“Oh, Charlie,” agreed Letty, “I will. 
We haven’t had a drink together yet at 
all. I am feeling so happy, Charlie, and 
I’m so grateful to you, and surely 
Herbert will be too. Let’s drink to Her- 
bert, Come on.” 

“Well, here’s to Herbert,” called 
Charlie. “May he never have no more 
trouble in this world.” 

“To Herbert!” agreed Letty, and 
their glasses clinked. 

But there was no report from the li- 
brary. Charlie in his anger clinked 
glasses again—this time so hard that 
the glasses smashed. 

Before Letty could utter the reproof 
that rose to her lips against Charlie’s 
roughness, Herbert burst into the room. 
His face was whiter than his linen. And 
his hands clung nerveless at his sides, 























“My God, Charlie, I can’t do it!” he 
whined. “Charlie, I can’t.” 

“Coward,” cried Charlie. 

“What's the matter?” Letty asked, 
frightened now. 

“Well, your sweetheart had. the cour- 
age to take other people’s lives, but he 
aint got the courage to take his own,” 
said Charlie. 

“My sweetheart?” repeated Letty 
blankly. 

“Aint Herbert your sweetheart? 
Don’t you love him?” asked Charlie. 
He had grasped Letty by the shoulder 
now and was pitilessly forcing her al- 
most into Herbert’s arms. Herbert col- 
lapsed on the divan, “I want to know,” 
continued Charlie, “if Herbert’s your 
sweetheart. He says you love him; do 

ou?” : 

“Oh Charlie,” began Letty, “I—I—” 

“I want yes or no,” insisted her hus- 
band. 

“I’m very fond of him,” protested 
Letty. “And I—” 

“T aint good enough for you,” Char- 
lie finished for her. “Well, you are lov- 
ing a cur and a coward. He broke me. 
He stole every dollar of mine and lost 
it, and you’re more to blame than him, 
for you’ve been carrying on with him 
behind my back. You've elevated me at 
last, Letty. You and Herbert have made 
me a pauper. I aint got a cent.” 

“A pauper,” cried Letty. “Great 
Heavens! Herbert, how could you?” 

“It wouldn’t be bad being a pauper 
if you loved me, Letty,” interrupted 
Charlie. “But you don’t love me, and I 
aint got nothing.” 

Midnight struck. The gay crowd 
from the ballroom came rushing in, and 
as the lights went out to the tooting of 
the whistles and the bedlam of the 
chimes and the horns, Charlie roared 
out: 

“Stop that damn nonsense and get 
out, every one of you. Herbert stole 
every cent I had and you get out of the 
house here, every one of you. I’m a 
pauper, and there’s no more free meals 
here. Get out, get out!” 

Too well wined and dined and hilar- 
ious to catch the drift of it all, and 
labeling it as a bit of rare eccentricity 
on the part of their “ignorant host,” 





the guests danced back to the ballroom 
as merrily as they had come. 

Charlie turned up the lights again in 
the room where the tragedy of three 
lives was focusing. ; 

“Well, now,” he said meaningly, 
pointing first to Herbert and then to 
Letty, “you two go, both of you. You — 
wanted each other. Take yourselves and 
go.” 

“T don’t want to go, and I wont,” 
said Letty firmly. “Charlie, I will not 


0. 

“All right. I guess you’ne right,” 
Sample answered gently. “I don’t own 
this house any more, and you don’t. 
Still I aint boss here. And—” 

“Yes, you are, Charlie; yes, you are,” 
Letty urged. 

“No, I aint,” persisted Charlie. His 
slow-working brain was jogged at last. 
He saw how Letty had been selling him 
all these years. “No, no. Here, Herbert, 
she’s yours. So’s what she wants to take 
to herself, I aint going to take nothing 
what is left. You two can have the 
wreckage to hold on to. I’m going to 
swim alone, save for my mamma, Oh 
Mamma!” 

A flannel-night-gowned figure came 
flapping down the stairs at the call of 
Charlie’s voice. “What’s the matter, 
Charlie?” asked the raucous old voice. 

“We're paupers, Mamma. Get your 
things and go, me and you,” urged 
Charlie. 

And a quarter of an hour later, Char- 
lie Sample and his mother trudged out 
of the big brown-stone house. They 
were alone and the year was new. From 
the windows of the house they had just 
left streamed the gala lights and 
sounded the laughter of happy men and 
women and the clink of wine-glasses, so 
riotous that they drowned Letty’s faint, 
heart-broken, “Charlie, come back!” 


VI 


The year wore away. And a new year | 
came, and still another, and the third 
was on its way; it brought a spring- 
time rich in loveliness. 

Mrs. Muhren’s boarding house still 
housed a dozen or more struggling 










































lodgers, who looked upon the now im- 
_ pecunious Mrs. Charlie Sample with 
_ the bitter sarcasm that is ever the fate 
of the once sensationally rich who have 
+ become “reduced.” 

For when Charlie and his mother had 
left their home so precipitately that 
New Year’s eve two years and a half 
previously, Letty had fled to the moth- 
erly arms of Mrs. Muhren, Nor had 
that lady refused her a refuge, but in- 
* stead, had gladly taken her in. 

Not a single cent of what she might 
have taken from the crash that Charlie 
had left her to face by herself had Letty 
availed herself of. With scarcely as 
well filled a wardrobe as she had had 
when Charlie and she were married, 
Letty had gone to music teaching 
again. Her jewels, the fattings of the 
house and the magnificent gowns and 
the extensive library that had adorned 
the home, Letty had sold, and with a 
persistence and indomitable courage 
that astonished even the hardened finan- 
ciers with whom she had to deal, she 
had laid the foundation for a new 
business for Charlie. The Sample 
stores, with their forty per cent return 
each year, were too good a plunr to let 
rot on the ground. A, corporate com- 
pany was formed, and Letty, waiving 
her rights and casting the money she 
had secured—almost $35,000—into the 
pool, with that and the permit to use 
Charlie’s name, managed to get for her 
husband a third interest in the new sys- 


tem of Sample stores which were coin- | 


ing money like great machines, stead- 
ily, ceaselessly, night after night and 
day after day. 

Of this Charlie knew nothing. New 
York had known naught of him since 
that New Year’s night. Herbert stayed 
in the city for a few weeks, and though 
Letty protected him from punishment, 
he came to the front like a man and ex- 
plained to the new company what he 
‘knew of the workings of the stores. 
Then with a last effort to induce Letty 
to join him, the misguided man who 
had bartered friendship and honesty and 
self-respect in a petty passion sailed for 
South America. A year and a half later 
he had died there of yellow fever. 

Letty had a very difficult time of it. 


She had never been a particularly able 
musician, and her pupils now were 
principally those of scant knowledge 
who were attracted by the Sample name 
and hoped to hear her recount some of 
the glories of the time when she had 
had money. Her two years and a half 
of luxury had made Letty less able to 
fight the world. By contrast with her 
expensive chef and unparalleled cui- 
sine, Mrs. Muhren’s “three-a-day” 
were unappetizing. The worst of it all 
was Charlie’s silence. It was bad 
enough to have suffered all his: un- 
couthness for so long, but to have had 
him desert her in the very hour of her 
trouble was worse. 


The off-sea breeze blew strong and 
warm. From the kitchen came unsav- 
ory odors of boiling meat. From the 
parlor came ear-racking crashes of 
“The Maiden’s Prayer,” as Mrs. Muh- 
ren tortured it out of the piano. Letty 
braced herself before she entered the 
room. 

“T know my lesson, Miss Letty,” ju- 
bilated Mrs. Muhren. “Just listen.” 
Letty laid her music roll on the piano. 

“Oh, I’m too tired to give lessons. 
It’s pretty warm, Mrs. Muhren, and 
that Beacher family’s children,” pro- 
tested Letty, “just tax my nerves.” 

“Well, I know my lesson,” pleaded 
Mrs. Muhren. “You wont find me hard, 
and I don’t ask you to wait for your 
dinner till to-morrow. And I do know 
the ‘Maiden’s Prayer’ so well—I’ve 
learned it just handsome.” 

“Please stop it—oh, my poor 
nerves,” begged Letty. “I simply can’t 
give another lesson to-day.” 

“Tt’s so hot, I’m afraid it wont keep,” 
objected Mrs. Muhren; “but never 
mind. Oh, by the way, Miss Florence 
has just telephoned. She said she was 
coming up with a surprise for you. I 
do hope she’s heard something about 
Charlie! My, if ever I was mistaken in 
a man! It’s pretty hard on you to have 
to work for your living when you have 
got a living husband somewhere—un- 
less he shot himself or something like 
that, maybe—don’t you think ?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” said 


Letty. | 




















“Well, if he don’t want you,” pur- 
sued Mrs, Muhren, “and if he never in- 
tends to come back, he ought to write 
you so that you can marry again. As 
you are, a man don’t know if you are 
a fish or a herring.” 

“Stop, do, Mrs. Muhren,” begged 
Letty. “The whole subject is disagree- 
able to me.” 

“Well, you aint lost your looks yet,” 
consoled Mrs. .Muhren. “And it is two 
years and a half since he left now, and 
you got a better chance than me.” 

“Please, don’t, don’t,” begged Letty. 
“__Oh, Florence, dear, I didn’t hear 
you come in.” 

“No, I haven’t seen you for so long. 
Letty, dear, have you any news yet 
from—” 

“No.” 

“Well, it’s downright cruelty that he 
doesn’t write you,” exploded Florence. 
“But, Letty darling, Letty darling, 
see here—dear, look—” 

“What is it?” asked Letty. “A mar- 
riage certificate ?” 

“Yes, it’s my happiness signed and 
sealed. Give me a kiss on it. Letty—I— 
I—Mr. Topfer—” 

“Yes, it is I, Mrs. Sample,” gurgled 
Topfer, who had come in behind Flor- 
ence. “Miss Florence and I—we are 
married !” 

“Oh, I am so giad,” cried Letty, kiss- 
ing Florence enthusiastically. 

“Oh, Miss Florence, wont you stay 
to dinner,” begged Mrs. Muhren, com- 
ing in to greet her. “You aint had din- 
ner here since you moved out. You— 
There’s that doorbell again and the 
Buttons is asleep as usual, Wait till I 
go see 33 

Two minutes later Florence clutched 
at Letty to keep her from fainting, for 
out in the hall sounded unmistakably 
Charlie Sample’s robust, “Well, well, 
Mrs. Muhren! How are you? God bless 
you!” 

“And dear Mrs. Sample,” chortled 
Mrs. Muhren. “No, Charlie, you can’t 
kiss me—no, not even for old times’ 
sake.” 

“Get me out of here, quick, Flor- 
ence,” pleaded Letty. 

The two girls had barely time to 
scurry into the little hallroom adjoin- 





ing before the Samples were ushered 
into the parlor by the jovial Mrs. Mah- : 
ren. i 
They were the same and yet they — 
were changed, Charlie’s garb was sub- 
dued, almost ministerial, and Mrs. Sami - 
ple looked far tidier than she had ever 
done in their days of greatest afflu- 
ence, Charlie spoke in a modulated tone 
very different from the boisterous hul- 
loas with which he had been wont to 
interlard his conversation. His gram- — 
mar, too, was bullet-proof. 

“Where you been? What you been 
doing?” asked Mrs. Muhren. 

“Working very hard on a farm out — 
West,” said Charlie. “—Studying, 
thinking, trying to learn the things that 
Letty always wanted me to learn.” 

“Do you want a couple of rooms?’ 
asked the practical Mrs. Muhren. 

“Yes, only for a few days, though,” 
answered Charlie. “Mamma’s sick, 
she thinks nobody can cure her but her 
old doctor.” 

“Hello, Mr. Sample,” called Topfer. 
“Himmel! Das ist ein pleasure! How 
do you do—see here, Forsythe, here’s 
Charlie Sample back !” 

“Let me get away: from the men 
folks, Mrs. Muhren. Take me upstairs,” 
begged Mrs. Sample. “Tell me all the 
news, Where’s Letty?” 

‘oe cautioned Mrs. Muhren with 
a knowing wink, “And would you be- 
lieve it?—Topfer and Florence is just 
got married!” 

Five minutes’ conversation with 
Charlie thoroughly convinced Topfer 
and Forsythe that the time Charlie had 
passed away from them had been spent 
in the severest of mental grillings. 
Schiller, Ibsen, Goethe, and Shake- 
speare had been his daily companions. 
Charlie Sample had been fighting the 
hardest battle of his life. He had won 
it, and now he had come back to show 
his wife that he could succeed even in 
self-culture. 


VII 


“Go on out, all of you,” scolded Flor- 
ence, coming in like a whirlwind. 
“There’s some one in there—ah, Heav- 
ens, boys, Charlie’s come to see Letty. 









































~ Go out, all of you, and: give them a 
chance.” 


The men obeyed her. Topfer claimed - 


@ kiss at the door. 

Letty. came in with downcast eyes. 
Charlie’s heart ached as he saw how 

thin and pale she was and noted the 

*shabbiness of her costume, the piti- 

table makeshifts of the small-incomed 
woman. 

“I want to say something to you—” 
said Letty coldly. 

“Well,” retorted her husband with 
equal chill. 

“T overheard your conversation since 
you have come in,” explained Letty. “I 
couldn’t help it because I went into the 
other room to avoid seeing you. And 
I want you to know, because you ought 
to know, that you have more money 
now than you ever had before!” 


Briefiy Letty told of what she had. 


Hone—of how she had sold even her 
clothes to protect his interests in the 
business he had built up so painfully 
and at the expense of all life held worth 
while. And at last she finished bluntly 
with: “You have done me a great in- 
justice, Charlie. I have never done any- 
thing wrong, and you shouldn’t have 
left me to face that crash alone.” 

“But you were going to leave me, 
and go with Herbert—” 

“No, Charlie, I wasn’t.” 

“You loved him—” 

“A woman cannot always dictate to 
her feelings, but she can control them,” 
returned Letty. 

And then the storm broke. There was 
a splendid, old-fashioned family row. 
‘And with the breaking of the storm 
there came hopes of a clearing. 

“There’s nothing more we have to 
say,” finished Letty. 

“Yes, there is,” persisted Charlie. “I 
realize I’ve done you an injustice.” 

“Words can never explain it away,” 
rebuked Letty with finality. 

“But love can,” said Charlie. “You 
say you would not touch a penny of my 
money—dear, let me give you my 
love.” 

“You talk about love!” scorned Let- 

ty. “For two years and a half you 

egg known whether I was dead or 
ive.” 


“My loves and hates are strong. { — 
felt you had wronged both me and - 
yourself, and I wanted only to be 
alone.” 

“But you never stopped to find out 
about it,” argued Letty. ie 
“TI couldn’t think. I was wild with 
anger and despair and jealousy,” her 
husband told her. “It was all Herbert 

with you. I couldn’t stand it.” 

“And it was all your mother with 
you. And you wouldn't learn; you re- 
fused to learn what I have always ad- 
mired in a man—Herbert or any 
other.” ; 

“Well, I have done it now. And 
Letty, I want you. You are coming 
with me, I can’t be happy without 
you.” 

“You never think of anybody but 
yourself,” said Letty. 

“T have never thought of anybody 
but you for five years, and that is why 
I have worked to get an education at 
my age,” her husband stormed. “And 
I’m sick of this misery for both of us. 
Letty, you must come back. Why, I 
even called Mother ‘Letty’ when I was 
away. I’ve cried for you in my sleep. 
I’ve sobbed for you when I was awake. 
Letty, you must come back to me!” 

Something stirred in Letty’s heart. 
The tears crept slowly down her cheeks. 
She hid her face behind her hands. Cn 
her shoulder she felt a timid touch and 
a quavering old voice pleaded: 

“Letty, I’ll wear corsets and dress 
ten times a day if you'll just come back 
to Charlie and me. We both been long- 
ing to see you—wont you come, Letty, 
dear?” . 

Before Letty could answer, Charlie 
had thrown one arm around his little 
mother and the other around his wife. 
He forced the two women’s heads to- 
gether. He made them kiss each other. 
And then he sent his mother away. 

But he did not loose his hold on 
Letty. Instead, he circled her with both 
arms now, and said, softly: 

“Sweetheart, we'll begin all over 
again. We both were wrong, but we'll 
try it differently, very differently now.” 

Letty did not answer. She did not 
need to. Charlie could read her consent 
in her eyes. 











